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iy I‘ was in Wardour Street I met 

With that “ Most Curious Old Spinet.” 
| 1 hardly wanted it, but yet 
} I needs must buy it: 
; For old sake’s sake, ’twas dear to me ; 
They lived so long ago, you see, 
Who touched to tune each yellow key ; 
And while I try it, 









HEAR their long lost voices sing 
Songs sung when George the Third was 
king, 
In which I seem to catch the ring 
Of some sweet passion ; 

Which warmed fond women’s hearts what time 
They wore the dancing plume sublime, 
And hoop in all its swollen prime 

Of Paris fashion. 
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THE OLD SPINET. 


SEE their sacque with trailing down, 
Which charmed alike and swept the 
town, 
Their ruffled sleeve, their damask gown 
‘ Of flowers in season ; 
Then might no woman smoke nor shoot, 
Nor wear things which beyond dispute 
Suggest she’s eaten of that root 
Which robs the reason. 
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HEAR their long lost voices tell 
Of the great wizard Cupid’s spell, 
Which wasted once short-waisted belle 
And beau brocaded ; 
Are loves, I mused, the dead days 
weaved, 


In which our forbears joyed or grieved — 


} Those lasting loves, as they believed— 
; For ever faded ? 
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HE old spinet thus answered me : 
“Alas ! our fondest loves must flee, 
Or they from us, or from them we ; 
Not one is spared, not 
One.” The vendor's voice broke through 
My dreain, with claim for money due ; 
Of lost loves not one whit he knew 
And more —he cared not. 
JAMES MeEw. 
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‘T was not until I was three parts across the heath upon the adventure 
that I had gotten any suspicion I was forestalled. The night was 
very thick, owing to a pack of clouds that lay furled upon the 
moon, and till then was as still as a mouse. But Calypso’s hoofs 
started a wether bleating near by, and it ran jumping into the 
distance, with its silly bell a-tinkling round its neck. And just 
upon that the noise of a commotion far off came down to me, 
and, pulling up the mare, I set my ears to the valley. I knew the 
coach must be wobbling along two miles this side of Belbury, 

and I reckoned to meet it by the fork. But this news, as you may conjecture, put 
me in a taking. There was none along that road save me and Creech’s lot, and 
‘twas gall to me to play jackal to Dan, or to any one else for the matter of that; 
so, putting my boots into Calypso, I rode down the valley at a gallop, but I had 
gone no farther than a few hundred paces when a clatter of nags came up the 
road to my left, and I stopped the roan dead. I was not to be taken like a fool, 
all agape with chagrin, and I held up under the cover of a tall furze bush, till all 
four were by, passing like shadows into the night. 

“Damn Creech!” I says to myself, for I had scarce a crown to my pocket. But 
seeing that vexation would not serve me, I rode on, mighty discomfited, and presently 
entered the high road near the foot of the heath. Right afore me, and wrapt in 
the shadows of a black clump of trees, was the hulk of the stage, out of which 
proceeded a clamour of excited voices. When I came up with it the coachman 
was gathering his reins for a start, but at sight of me rising out of the darkness he 
dropped ’em again. 

“Save us!” he cried, with an oath, “‘here’s more of the gentry,’ 
me very sullen. 

At this exclamation an instant silence fell inside the coach, and then a head 
was poked cautiously through the window. 

“Tis useless, my good man,” said a thin, high voice. “We are by this plucked 
to our bare bones, and sit grinning in them.” 

“Heaven save us from this accursed heath! I feared ’twould be so,” says some 
one else, with a whine. 


? 


and stared at 


“Faith,” says I, coming to a stop alongside, “’tis an honour you put upon me. 
I have been mistaken afore now for his Highness, and for Jack Ketch too, but ’tis 
the first time I was dubbed gentleman of the highway.” 

The old fellow at the window rolled his eyes over me without a word, and pretty 
sharp eyes they were. 

“ And who may you be, then?” says he, with a queer smile upon his lean face. 

“Why, if it comes to that,” says I in turn, “who the Devil may you be?” 
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‘Right afore me... was 
the hulk of the stage.” 


He scrutinised me closely, 
and then, ‘‘ Coachman,” he called, “ bestir 
your horses ” 
“Come, come,” says I, for the old scarecrow tickled 
? my curiosity, “there’s no need to quarrel upon our characters. 
You ha’ had the highwaymen here ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Four dirty rascals,” he said; ‘and we’re in no 
humour for another.” 

“Look ’ee,” says I sharply, “I allow no one to repeat a mistake.” 

He surveyed me with indifference, smiled, and withdrew his head. “In that 
case,” he said bluntly, “’tis ill to waste your time and ours.” 

He was a surly old cock, and, but that I knew Dan must have skinned him 
close, I would ha’ dragged him forth and served him according to his deserts ; and, 
in truth, I was half in the mind to despoil him of some of his fine fig, but just 
then another voice broke in. 

“Sir,” says this noodle, “if you be an officer, as I should judge by your 
dress, I pray you will despatch these villains. I am a poor man and can ill afford 
to lose my purse, but if a small reward will serve——” 

“Ha, ha!” says I, nodding, “here is some sense at last,” and, drawing the roan 
nearer, I looked into the coach. 

There was six of ’em, all looking pretty sheepish; and one, as I discerned in 
the dim light, was a lady. - 

“Lord!” says I, “five of you, and the coachman to be frightened by four 
scurvy cut-throats !” 

“Why, sir,” says the man that had just spoke, who wore a heavy paunch, “an 
you had been here I warrant you could ha’ done nothing. The ruffians wore black 
masks and swore abominably. For my part, all I can say is that there was the 
cracking of whips and a pistol through each window ere I was out of the lady’s lap, 
where, being asleep, the jolt had thrown me.” 

“The exchange was effected, I assure you,” put in the old man suavely, “with 
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THE LADY IN THE COACH. 


less noise than if it had been a Sabbath sermon, save for the protestations of my 
friends here.” 

“ Protestations !” says the lady, breaking her silence, and in a voice rough with 
anger. “There were tears enough to have touched a heart of stone, and less 
resistance than a barndoor fowl’s. A fine company for escort, forsooth ! ” 

I shot another look at her—for a woman, specially if she be beautiful, tickles 
my fancy—and, sure enough, I could perceive even in that light she wore an air of 
quality. But I put her aside a moment, and says I to the man with the paunch: 
“What have you lost?” says I. 

“Sir,” says he, “I am a goldsmith, the which trade hath in these days sunk 
so low that——” 

But here Belinda intervened on him very sharp. ‘For heaven’s sake,” says she 
impatiently, “spare us the repetition of your circumstances ; and since,” she added 
with a sneer, “this gentleman is’ so good as to promise you assistance, specify your 
guineas and be done.” 

“There were a hundred guineas in my bag,” said the goldsmith humbly. 

But at that, and it may be because of the hint in the lady’s words about me, 
there came another voice from t’other side. 

“JT am a merchant, sir,” it began. 

* Perhaps,” says I, with a glance at the lady, “ we had better spare that also.” 

“Sir,” says the cully, accepting my rebuke, “if you will but save me my two 
hundred and fifty guineas, you will place me deeply in your debt. A King’s officer, 
like yourself, should have no difficulty in running these rascals to earth.” 

That made me smile, as you may fancy; and then, turning to Hoity-toity, I 
says, “ And how have you fared, madam ?” 

Now that I regarded her more closely, I could perceive that she was very elegant, 
but she wore an ill-tempered frown, that set her beauty askew. 

“J,” says she, shrilly, “am in no mood to indulge a wayside curiosity—unless, 
indeed, ’tis your business to catch robbers.” I bowed very solemn, and she eyed 
me with asperity. “I have been rifled of many valuable jewels, which I should 
now possess had I kept other company than that of chicken-hearts.” 

“"Tis a fool’s trick to carry jewels on the King’s highway,” says I. “These 
gentlemen of the road snap their fingers at his Majesty.” 

“And you, a King’s officer, to say that!” she said scornfully. 

“Faith,” said I, with a laugh, “I make no such claim to dignity. I am a poor 
civil gentleman, of no more pretensions than your brave companions.” 

“ Brave!” she echoed, with disdain. ‘ Five able-bodied men, and never a blow 
among them !” 

“Pardon me, madam,” interposed the old gentleman softly; “I have already 
explained that you must not reckon with me, having these five years no certain 
knowledge if my legs be still my own.” 

At this point the coachman broke in with a gruff voice. “We must be going,” 
says he, “or maybe we shall have further trouble ere Belbury.” 

“ Heavens ! would they flay us?” asked the old gentleman, lifting his eyebrows. 
“T assure you, I have nothing beyond my skin and two very incompetent legs.” 

That set me laughing, for the old cock tickled me. 

“Faith,” says I, “here is a philosopher.” 

Whereupon, like a pistol-shot, Madam turns upon me in a fury. “And who 
are you, sir, that dares mock at our misfortunes?” she cried angrily. “Who are 
you, that comes swelling with fine feathers and a cock-a-doodle-doo about assistance ? 
Oh, were there stuff enough within the four walls of this carriage, some one should 
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fetch you a clout for your impertinence! I was a fool to have ventured in this 
company-—a fool not to have taken my Lord Kerslake’s offer of a seat.” 

The old gentleman looked amused, and glanced whimsically at me; but, sure, 
I liked her spirit, though I made answer mockingly. 

“Faith, gentlemen,” says I, “you have here spirit enough to arm a regiment. 
I crave your ladyship’s pardon: I am of a round and jocund temper, and can 
scarce keep my teeth inside my lips; I should grin upon a tombstone. But as 
for your misfortunes, rot me, but they touch me nearly ; and, had the opportunity 
fallen, I should ha’ been proud to draw a skewer for you.” 

“You have fine words, sir,” says she, still very angry. “I am weary of words ; 
I have heard brave words enough to outlast my years. You brag of your sword!” 
(she puffed her nostrils in a sneer): “had you arrived five minutes sooner, the 
chance had been yours to show the spirit under your fine' coat. I am weary of 
words. Drive on, a God’s name, coachman !” 

I glanced about the coach with a smile—though, to say the truth, the wench’s 
tongue nettled me; and “It seems,” says I, “that we are a pack of superfluous 
cravens. Why is there none to fight us? My stomach, I vow, heaves for a 
highwayman. How stand yours, sirs ?” 

“Mine, sir, is sinking,” says the old gentleman caustically—“ sinking for the 


meal from which you detain us.” 

“‘ Pray begone, sir!” added Hoity-toity. ‘“ As we may not have your valiant aid, 
no doubt your comfortable bed will provide you bloodless dreams of battle.” 

There was no limit to the jade’s tongue; but I kept myself in control, and 
merely laughed. 

“Why,” says I, “it seems I come to the table when the wine is cleared.” 


“ By five minutes,” she exclaimed—“ by bare five minutes! ‘The hoofs of their 
horses were not round the corner ere yours was poking its nose through the window.” 

“T would I had forestalled ’em,” says I, with meaning. 

The lady paid me no heed, but continued: “I have come from a town 
where young gentlemen of blood blink not at danger, and to lose five minutes 
were not to lose the privilege of protecting a lady of birth.” 

Her sneers made me mad ; but “ Ha!” says ‘I, “ your ladyship lives in a brave 
town. And what would these young gentlemen do? Sink me, I am so humble 
that I must go to school under them.” 

“They would not hang to gossip upon the wheels of a coach; and I should 
have my jewels within four-and-twenty hours,” says she curtly. 

“ Gad,” says I, “they are gallant young gentlemen indeed, and of a rare devotion 
to your ladyship. As for me——” 

“As for you, sir,” interrupted the old gentleman testily, “if you will be good 
enough to resume your journey, we may have some chance at least of our dinner.” 

Hereupon the coachman cracked his whip, and the horses plunged forward a 
step; but I leaned over and laid my hand upon the side. 

“Fie, fie!” says I, “to mumble of dinner when the lady’s jewels are in question, 
and but four-and-twenty hours to get ’em!” 

“The more reason for your leaving at once,” said the old mawkin sarcastically. 

Somehow the behaviour of these two nettled me. I could see that the one 
entertained suspicions of me, and t’other used me with so small an amount of 
ceremony that I was loth to leave ’em ere I had cried quits with ’em. But it 
was the ejaculation of the goldsmith as set the idea suddenly in my head, for, says 
he, in astonishment, taking up the old gentleman’s phrase, ‘You will undertake 
the quest, sir?” And immediately the thought of a pretty whimsy flared in my 
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“**Oddsbobs, | wish you a more prosperous journey.’” 


head ; but ere ever I had gotten it, up springs the merchant, crying, “ Mine too— 
mine also, sir: I pray you, young gentleman, my bag of guineas!” 

“The Devil!” says I, very calm, and as if I had made my resolve long since. 
“ How would those same young gentlemen of blood entreat you, I wonder? ’Slife, I 
have a notion that they would despatch you all to hell, for your common quality, 
it being of untoward audacity for to seat you next her ladyship.” And_ then, 
putting my head right through the window, I says, addressing the lady in the most 
pretentious, solemn manner: ‘Your ladyship,” I says, “frame me in your fancy, 
however high the flight, as one of these gentlemen of blood. Sirs, bear your 
misfortune with patience, I adjure you. Lard and oddsbobs, I wish you a more 
prosperous journey.” And, with a sweeping bow, I spurred the roan into a gallop 
down the road. 

When I pulled up at the foot of the heath, I could hear the creaking of the 
coach as it lumbered in the distance; then, turning the mare’s nose to the common, 
I put her to an easy canter. "Iwas a design of some humour as possessed me; 
and what further drove me on was the reflection that I had a bare lining to my 
pockets, and, if I could not come by a High-Toby lay, well, I would juggle with 
Creech for a venture. I knew Dan’s haunts well enough, and that as like as not 


he was hiding in “The Woodman” for to celebrate his success. And, sure enough, 
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when I had crossed the heath and struck into the pine wood on the further slopes, 
after concealing Calypso in a thicket, there was old Kettle met me at the door of 
his inn, very suspicious, but of a mighty cheerful countenance. He was acquainted 
with me by sight, for he let me pass, with a nod; and, proceeding to the rear of 
the hostelry, I found one of Dan’s lads stuck before the door of the barn. He 
challenged me as I approached; but “Pooh, Tom!” says I, “keep your lead 
against traps and such vermin,” the which made him grin, upon recognising 
my voice. 

“What brings you here, Dick Ryder?” says he. “ We thought you was in 
London.” 

“T’m on the King’s service, I am, Tom,” says I. 

Whereat he broke into a loud guffaw, and says he, “ You’d best forswear, then, 
or Dan ’Il crack no bottle for you to-night. He’s in a rare humour, is Dan.” 

But I pushed by him, and entered the barn, where Creech and two more of his 
rogues were sprawling upon the floor, pretty far gone in liquor, as I conceived. 
At the sight of me, up jumps Dan to his feet, but falls back again drunkenly. 

“You damned pink-faced truant, Dick Ryder!” he cried, “what do you out of 
your bed at this hour? And Mistress Polly all forlorn.” 

“ Women,” says I, “‘are devilish seductive for ornament, Dan, but theirs is a heavy 
price, and I’m quit of ’em.” And with that, nodding at a crate of bottles, I added, 
“A fetch of luck, eh, Danny?” 

“Sit down, my fine-feathered bird,” says Creech; “sit down and tipple along of 
us. Stab me if I keep my luck to myself! I’m a generous hand, I am.” 

The wine was none so bad, being sack of an elegant body, though Creech 
had never the palate of a fly; and presently, after I had drunken, I looked about 
me, but could see nothing of the booty. “Ah!” says I, “I'll warrant you have 
filled your purse, Danny. You’re no company for a poor wastrel like me.” 

Creech grinned, and winked a bloodshot eye on me. “You should ha’ joined 
the company, Dick,” he said. “ But, damme, you’re so devilish shy. Plague take 
you, haven’t I given you your chances? Stab me, you fine young bantam, for all 
your pride I wager you’ve not a crown in your pockets, and ours a-bulging out with 
goldfinches.” 

“One, Danny—one,” says I, “and a good well-thumbed crown, come by honestly.’ 

“Bah!” says Creech, with a sneer; “you’d be dragging your pockets along the 
ground if you’d been along of us to-night.” 

“Did you take a coach?” says I. 

“A coach!” replied Creech. “Such a coach as you never .saw—just guineas 
a-dropping off the box into your mouth, and none to deny you. Eight hundred 
and thirty golden pictures, you young fool, all stamped of his Majesty; and more 
to that.” 

“More?” says I, very innocent. 

“And it mightn’t be a little box, Dick—only a little box,” says Creech, in a 
wheedling voice; “but a queen’s ransom to its belly ;” and without more ado, 
but as if anxious to strut upon his dungheap, he put his hands between his legs, 
and fetching out a casket, threw it at me. “Catch it,” he cried; “open it and 
feast your eyes upon it. There’s glamour enough there to turn a stomach sour.” 

*Twas a rare lot of jewels, for sure, and it was small wonder that her ladyship 
was in such a taking. But Creech, in the exultation of drink and success, could 
not hold his tongue, which it was not my desire that he should. ‘ Where’s your 
damned independence now?” he chuckled. “What sort of figure upon the lay 
does Galloping Dick cut atween here and London ?” 
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But if I was to have it forth of his fingers I would have it openly, and so I 
says plumply: “I have a fancy for that box, Dan,” says I. 

Creech leaned over, and set his dirty finger against his nose, poking out his tongue. 

“ Ves,” says I, in a careless fashion; “I have taken a main liking to it. I 
want that, Dan.” 

Creech burst into a fit of laughing. 

“Hear him!” he cried. “ Hearken at the avaricious young fellow. He wants 
it, the precious‘boy! And so he does. And will his nursey give him the pretty 
things for a plaything till he falls asleep? Oh, Dicky, Dicky, stab me but you'll 
be my death of bursting!” And he rolled upon the ground in merriment that 
came in good part of the sack. 

“Come, Dan,” says I, as pleasant as you like; “ you won’t deny me, old friend 
—not you. Let us shake hands on it.” 

But this set Creech yelling with laughter. ‘ Why, curse me,” said he, “ here’s 
a queer game, hearties! Here’s a poor young man with but a crown to his pocket, 
and a soul a-soaring in the sky!” 

3ut then, without further ado, I whipped the coin out of my pocket and span 
it in the air. “Come, Danny,” says I, affably: “I will toss against you, with the 
precious gems for stakes. Put ’em down atween us, and by God [I'll nick ’em.” 

Creech stopped in his laughing and set the box in front of him, piling upon it 
two heavy pistols and a naked sword. ‘There, Dick Ryder,” says he, grinning, 
“come and fetch ’em. There’s none as can charge meanness upon me. ‘Take 
‘em, cocky: stab me, Dick Ryder, where’s your grit?” and over he rolls upon his 
side, shrieking with laughter, in which t’others joined him. 

Now he had, as it were, laid the job fairly before me, and for the moment I 
was in the mind to take him at his word; but the next second I had abandoned 
the purpose, for though I had little doubt that I could manage the three with them 
in a drunken condition, I was not for spilling blood, at any rate at that stage. So 
what does I do but merely stick forth my foot and kick the weapons into the air. 
That fetched Creech to his legs mighty sudden, and scowling at me he says, “Is 
this serious, Dick ?” 

“You'd best guard ’em well,” says I, “for I mean ill by them.” 

“ Look ’ee, Dick,” said Creech slowly, “if you want ’em you can take ‘em. 
D’ye see? I’m not a man to botch my words. Curse me, I’ve given you your 
chances afore now.” 

“Well,” says I, “Tl fight you for ’em.” 

Creech winked. “TI ain’t afeard of your toasting-fork,” he said, ‘though you are 
used to wear it for a taunt. I have as many bloody facts to my tally as, maybe, Dick 
Ryder himself. But I’m no precious baby, to risk my skin in behalf of what’s my 
own. An you take ’em, you shall reckon with the gang.” 

“Damme,” says I, “gang or no, ’tis all one with me. I'll have ’em within a 
round of the clock.” 

“No, no, young fellow,” replied Creech, with a sly look. “’Tisn’t upon our side 
as the whole bargain must lay. Strike me a proper balance. Curse me, if you're 
for sport, I'll meet you. Put up that crown. D’ye think I’m to cast away the 
baubles on the fall of a shield? Place me something fat in the scales.” 

“Why, my sword,” says I, with a laugh. 

Creech grunted. 

“Calypso,” says I. 

“Bah!” says he: “mare and sword and all, yourself atop, my young blood.” 
“Would you buy blood for money?” I asked, 
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“ Faith, yes,” he answered ; 
“tis the fashion of the trade. 
And youre a pretty hand 
with the irons, Look at you 
—you with your fine fancy 
dress, for all the world like a 
gentleman in His Majesty’s 
service, Stout muscles, Dick, 
but small wits behind ’em. 
What say you? You shall 
have the trinkets, and the 
guineas too if you can get 
‘em. But an you fail we'll 
have you, by hell, body and 
soul for twelve months.” 

I knew ’twas his inflation 
that drew him on thus, but 
it served my purpose; and 
so, after a pause, I said, 
“ How long do you give me 
for the job?” 

“Till this hour to-morrow 
night,” says Dan, seeming to 
consider. 

Thereupon I jumped to 
my feet. “I'll take you,” says 
I: “and now for another 
glass.” 

Creech stares at me for a 
moment in stupid wonder, 
and then solemnly reached 
out his hand, which I took. 
Filling a glass, I nodded at 
the three and gave them a toast. “ Here’s success to me, lads!” I says. 

But at that Creech turned black, and spilling the wine he was drinking, looked at 
me savagely. “Damn you!” he said, “keep your toasts to yourself, and get you 
gone, or ‘om out there will have leave to thrid you with bullets.” 

But having made my point I was in no humour to be offended at the surly 
hulks, and so I tossed off the wine very leisurely. “Good, Danny,” I said; 
“there’s sense in your tipsy brain yet. Best go to bed and nurse it, tor you'll 
need all your wits to-night.” 


“*Here’s success to me, lads: '” 


But Creech, who was now gotten into a dark mood, made no answer, merely 
muttering to himself; and with a nod I was gone. But, Lord, the adventure was 
ready to my hands, for to cheat three such clumsy sots was no difficult task for 
me. I scarce gave it a thought until, coming upon Tom in the yard afore the 
barn, a sudden notion took my fancy, and I came to a stop beside him. 


“Ah, Tom,” says I, shaking my head, “’tis a raw night for to gnaw the vitals 
out of a hedgehog, and you with no drink. I’ve a mind to spare you.” 

“What d’ye mean?” says he, without a suspicion. 

““When is your time up?” I asked, paying him no heed. 

“ At midnight,” says he, cursing a little to himself. 
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“Tom,” says I, “you're a friendly fellow, you are, and I have taken a com- 
passion on a poor devil as can neither eat nor drink his belly full.” And with that, 
and ere he was aware, I had my hands upon his throat. ‘The sudden action took 
him by surprise, and though he struggled I forced him presently upon his knees. 
“Why,” says I, pleasantly, “sure, I told you I was upon the King’s service, ‘Tom, 
engaged by his sacred Majesty for to get rid of rascals like yourself.” But then, 
getting his breath, he opened his mouth to cry for help, only on the instant I 
slipped a splinter of wood atween his teeth. So there was he soon, bitted and 
bound safe enough. 

Now these transactions fell, and with little noise, in the shadow of the barn, 
where it ran forth to the margin of the wood; and no sooner was ‘Tom secured than 
there was the noise of some one opening the door, and Creech’s footsteps sounded 
in the yard. In an instant I slipped Tom’s cloak about me, and, all muffled to my 
nose, withdrew a pace into the darkness, at the same time letting the point of my 
sword fall on the cully’s chest. I reckon that he knew well enough what was enjoined 
on him, for he never stirred ; but I was a little anxious about Creech, lest, even in 
his state, he should recognise my voice. He stopped at the corner and called Tom 
in a loud voice, to the which I made a surly reply. 

“Cold, eh?” says he, with a chuckle, “and sulky? Well, if twill warm you, 
you’d best put a bullet through Galloping Dick. D’ye hear? We have a little 
game atween us, and if he gets by you ye shall answer for it.” 

I durst trust myself to nothing but a mumble by way cf answer, but it suited 
Creech, who swaggered off to the barn again; and then, getting Tom in my arms, I 
dragged the body into a coppice, and presently resumed my post as sentinel. "T'was 
a shrewd night, and the hours passed very slowly ; but there was that in my heart 
to warm me against the cold, for I knew that all hung upon the change at midnight. 
And when that time came, and there was once more the sound of feet in the yard, 
I drew up stiff and stark, being solicitous for the hazard. “Iwas Blake as came to 
relieve me, but, as fortune had it, his head was mazed with sleep and drink, and 
he paid me little attention. I growled out an oath or two, to which he gave no 
answer, his teeth chattering in his jaws; and with that I left him, and rounding the 
corner I made straight for the entry. When I got in, there was Ned lying in a 
heap upon some straw, snoring like a swine, and Creech, as I perceived, seated 
with his back against the wall, and his eyes lifted meditatively to the rafters. 

“That you, Tom?” says he, and without even a glance at me, chucked his 
thumb towards a pile of bottles. 

“There’s no sleep yet in that voice,” thinks I; and, seating myself in a dark 
corner, where the lanthorn shed no light, I helped myself to wine. “Iwas grateful 
enough to a pinched stomach, but when I was done, and stretched snugly in the 
straw, there was I, destined to wait upon Creech’s convenience, till so be as it 
pleased him to fall off. He had by this, as I could see, shook off the most of his 
liquor, being, I fancy, in no wise comfortable as to the bargain he had struck with 
me. But that did not disturb me, for I could bide my time; only it gave me a 
start, I confess, when, after half an hour in this fashion, he got upon his feet and 
came towards me. I had all along been feigning slumber, and as he came I 
managed to bury my head deeper in my cloak, lest he should take a suspicion of 
my phiz. He stood over a moment, and then, “ Drunk,” says he, and fitting his 
foot into the small of my back, shoved me a pace forward. I rolled a little more 
upon my face, and gave a grunt, like one stirred in a deep sleep; and then I knew 
twas all right, for Creech’s jaws cracked in a yawn, and, retiring to his corner, he 
flung himself down. From where I lay, and by the faint light of the lanthorn, I 
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could perceive him turning the casket over in his fingers, and presently he popped 
it in the straw beneath him, and, laying his head upon it, disposed himself for 
the night. 

‘To this point the affair had gone very well, but I must now wait until Dan was 
nodding, and a little more than that, too. So the better part of two hours elapsed 
before I made a movement. ‘Then, pulling myself cautiously into a sitting posture, 
I listened. ‘The barn reverberated with the noise the two cullicns made; there was 
little doubt about Creech this time. I rose, still as a spectre. The light flickered 
upon Dan’s body ; and very slowly I drew near. I warrant there was never a mouse 
so quiet as me as I bended over him, with my fingers in the straw. Pah! the job 
was easy enough done, for all it was so furtive. For, the box proving hard to his 
neck, his head had slipped away, and there was no need to disturb him in extracting 
it; and, more by token, when I had inserted miy fingers, they came upon a bag of 
goldfinches too, the which, as I recalled, was in our pact. And so with exceeding 
wariness I fetched both of ’em out, and only a quiver upon Dan’s features to mark 
for it. ‘That accomplished, I tripped it to the door, which I unlatched gently. Now 
all was going well enough, and I would ha’ had the booty without more ado than 
a sharp time in the frost; only who should intervene, unexpected, but the fat sneak 
Kettle, upon whom, prowling round the barn after some dirty business of his own, 
I stumbled over the threshold. ‘The shock sent me back against the door, which 
fell to with a loud bang, and what with that and with the alarm Kettle made, Creech 
and the others were upon their feet and wide awake in a moment. Knocking the 
innkeeper aside, with a curse on him for his interference, I slipped forth of the yard 
and made forthright for the wood. But Creech was sharp enough too. He bellowed 
with rage, and came roaring upon me with his pair of rascals at his heels. There 
was little enough to spare between us, though the dark was on my side. But then 
again “twas the dark as made against me too; for, mistaking my direction, I ran 
into the forest upon the side away from Calypso, and shortly found myself in a 
wilderness of coppice, scarce able to move a yard for the undergrowth about me. 
Creech was not far off, for I could hear him breaking through the wood and yelling at 
the top of his voice. I reckon there was never a cully in such a taking afore. 

But I was not yet quit of ’em—not by any means; for here was I, uncertain 
of my position, and wanting a nag to carry me safe out of their hands. And the 
worser part of it was, that Creech was pretty sure to happen upon the mare in his 
wanderings. Still there was nothing further to be done at this juncture, for the 
noise of my advance would be heard, and so I lay very still in the brake for 
upwards of an hour. By that time the night was yielding, and the dawn came up 
in a thin white mist, that stretched like a counterpane upon the forest. Overhead 
heavy-bellied clouds were labouring in clumsy flight towards the west. I knew 
Creech would not ha’ given up; but ’twas foolish to remain longer in concealment, 
and so very circumspectly I crept through the wood towards t’other face of the barn, 
where, I guessed, Calypso was tethered. 

Calypso was there, sure enough, but so was some one else; and had it not been 
that I proceeded with such stealth, he must have overheard the sounds of my 
progress. Creech knew me too well to suppose I would have left the roan to him, 
and thereshe sat upon his haunches, just afore me in the bracken, with his eyes 
on the nag. Not a twig stirred as I approached, and my steps fell noiselessly 
upon the grass, for here the forest was more open. And thus I came within 
spring of Dan, when, drawing a pistol, I suddenly walks out of the bushes with 
the most unconcerned air you can imagine. Creech turned sharply, but the nozzle 
of my barker was at his forehead. 
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““*Ah, Danny! you would not rob a poor young fellow of his mare!’” 


“Ah, Danny, Danny!” says I, “you would not rob a poor young fellow of 
his mare !” 

Creech turned white with rage, and swore horribly. 

“Hush, Danny, hush!” says I. “Think on your immortal soul, Danny, and 
forgo wicked words,—also,” says I, “those ugly weapons, being the instruments 
of an evil life.” 

Dan said nothing, but I meant to take his fangs out, and so brought him to 
sharply with the pistol. 

“Drop ’em!” says I briskly; and with another furious oath Creech threw his 
barkers to the ground. After that I had gathered them up, says I again, very 
cheerful, “And now, Danny,” I says, “’tis time for an innocent young fellow like 
me to be getting home to his mammie; which being so, ‘with your kind help, 
faith, I will e’en venture to mount the nag, me and my treasure,” and I slapped 
the box underneath my coat. 

Creech was livid, and his eyes glared on me full of the devil; but I kept him 
under with the pistol, and drove him, sullen, up to Calypso. Vaulting into the 
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saddle, I turned and took off my hat to him, with a mocking tongue; but in that 
instant, whenas my back was towards him, Dan had skipped into the thicket, and 
now I heard him scrambling through the bushes, yelling and whistling as he went. 
I was not afraid of him or his creatures, but I did not design to be caught, and 
so set Calypso’s heels to work. But just as I did so there came up a clatter of 
hoofs from the yard near by, and I knew that Creech was upon my track. 
Calypso flew forward like a swallow, and at the same moment the noise of a pistol 
spread echoes abroad, and a bullet snipped a corner from my hat. ‘That was my 
signal to be gone. ‘Come, my girl,” says I; and the roan, leaping to the rowels, 
sped down the narrow pathway in a gallop. 

The track was as lean as a gutter, and sloped very sharply; the bushes, too, 
pressed hard upon it, and ’twas not the least of my hazards to come down that 
descent at a breakneck speed. But I knew well enough that the pursuit would be 
instant, and that Creech was in too black a rage to pick his footsteps. So I kept 
the nag to her pace, and on she rushed, floundering from side to side, swaying 
against the bushes, and slithering over the smooth rocks. I held her up with the 
reins, and more than once saved her from coming down upon her prats ; and once 
she took me sudden under the overhanging bough of a tree, which fell so low that 
the sight of it set me a-blinkiag. But or ever I was past my doubts we were 
through, and the mare was clattering for the high road. Not until we reached this 
did I pull in, and twist about in my saddle to inspect what was forward. Creech 
and his men were not yet forth of the wood, but I could hear ’em pounding away 
down the path, and guessed that they were none so far away. But for that I cared 
not a groat, for Calypso was staunch and fleet, and more than a match for any 
horse in the shires. So, pulling her round upon the Belbury road, I urged her into 
a gentle canter. 

I reckon that they must ha’ been amazed, when they were come to the highway, 
to see me no more than half a mile away, and jogging along as easy and 
unconcerned as you please. But that was in my device, for I had no animosity 
against such a braggart fool as Creech, and, as I have said, I was tickled by a 
pretty touch of humour. So on I cantered, and Creech and his two lads behind 
me, very much excited, as I conceive, by the prospect of overtaking me. That, 
however, was not my notion; and no sooner were they drawn within shot than 
I put the spurs into Calypso and forged out of range again. This manceuvre I 
repeated several times, till their faces must ha’ been yellow with chagrin. If they 
had entertained but a grain of reason about ’em, they might have seen as I was 
merely playing with ’em. And maybe they did; but Creech had no stomach for 
defeat, and, being now a veritable cauldron of passions, stuck as close to me as 
he might. And thus we galloped, the four of us, at length into Belbury. 

Here I dropped into a canter, and coming to a halt afore a little inn in the 
main street, I flung out of the saddle and opened the stable yard. ‘T’others were 
not yet round the corner, and so, tethering Calypso to a stake in the wall 
immediately below a window in the upper floor, I bade the ostler give her a bite 
where she stood, and hurried into the hostelry. I was now, as you may conceive, 
possessed of a roaring appetite, and ordered breakfast forthwith to be served in 
the said upper room. And no sooner was I got there and set comfortable upon a 
seat, than the three horses came thundering down the road and drew up with a 
plunge before the doorway. I laughed at that, for I knew they were too drunken 
with rage to think straightly ; and I had half a mind to invite Danny to breakfast. 
Sink me, but the ninnies thought that they had nicked me! For presently after, 
up comes the innkeeper with the breakfast, but bearing a message for me, from 
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“three gentlemen below, as, saving my presence, would be glad for to breakfast 
in my company.” 

Lord, how it set me laughing! ‘“ Why,” says I, “an they be honest folk, 
Benjamin, by all means.” 

“They have ridden hard,” says he, hesitating. 

“Why, so have I,” I answered; and then, but still with reluctance, he was 
departing, when I suddenly fetched him back. “ Has the coach been long gone?” 
says I; for though ’twas early I knew the next stage was long. 

“°Tis gone half an hour,” says he. 

“That is well,” I thinks to myself, and, dismissing him with a nod, I threw 
open the window and looked down into the yard. There was Calypso, ready 
bridled, and munching her oats beneath me. ‘That too contented me, and I sat 
down and handled my knife. It was a little time afore any feet ascended the 
stairs, and then at last the handle turned and in tramped Creech, all alone, with 
a look of triumph fastened on his ugly face. It was clear they had had some parley 
outside, and he was set to beard me. I rose to my feet, and making him a deep 
bow, waved my fingers at a chair. 

“Pray you, sit down,” said I, very ceremonious: “I takes it kindly of you, 
Danny, to come for to cheer up an old friend like this. “Tis poor fare to a nobleman 
such as you, but suitable enough for a humble man like me.” 

Creech scowled, for he had not looked for me to talk in this fashion, I 
warrant. 

“Your game is up, my precious cully,” he said savagely, “and you’d best put 
a pleasant phiz on you and give in.” 

I glanced at the clock. “I think not, Danny,” I says softly ; “there is some 
mistake, sure. There’s ten more hours to run—a pleasant little holiday for all 
three. And, by the way, where are my friends Ned and Blake? I don’t see 
their handsome faces.” 

Creech grinned in a sour way. ‘You'll make their acquaintance soon enough,” 
says he. 

“Oh! waiting outside, eh?” says I. “ Bashful, eh?” 

“Yes,” says Creech, showing his teeth. “Just waiting outside on your convenience, 
Captain ; just a-waiting for to help your honour into the saddle.” 

“You overload me with favours, Danny,” says I, going on with my breakfast 
undisturbed. 

But Creech’s temper was too constrained to carry the jest further, and he broke 
out harshly : 

“ Hark ’ee, Dick: why the hell d’ye pull such a long face over the job? What 
does this play-acting do? Bah! Out with the casket, and we'll split a bottle 
on it.” 

Forthwith I put my hand under my coat, and fetching out the casket set it on 
the table afore me. Upon that I placed the bag of guineas, and ‘atop of all a 
brace of pistols. 

“Come and take ’em,” says I, mimicking Creech’s own words to me. “Come 
and take ’em, Danny. Here they are.—Rip me, Danny, where’s your grit?” 

He swore abominably, and made a step to me; but slipping -my fingers over a 
barker, I cocked it. Dan drew back and gazed doubtfully at the door. I knew 
what was passing in his mind, and how he was meaning to set the other tykes on 
me; but I said nothing, merely replacing the baubles in my pocket. ‘This distracted 
Creech again, and he yelled— 

“Give ’em up, you young hell-hound ! ” 

VoL, IX.—No. 37. 
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“**Come and take ‘em,’ says |." 


I laughed, and at the laugh Creech’s temper snapped, and he flung himself upon 
me. He was no coward, Creech, though mighty judicious out of his rage. But 
his leap availed him little now, for plump goes my pistol on his skull, and down 
he comes to the floor. I walked to the window. 

“Good-bye, Dan,” I said. 

Creech, scrambling to his feet, with his eyes agog, made as though to foliow 
me, and then sprang at the door, screaming to his men. But I was already out 
of the window ere he had reached the stairs, and dropping silently upon Calypso, 
cast her free. Another instant more, and, the gates of the yard opening, Calypso 
shot past the inn, and, gathering her knees under her belly, was sweeping out of 
Belbury at a gallop. 

I was already a quarter ot a mile away, when, glancing behind, I saw them 
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making a start, for they were in no wise prepared for my diversion, and were 
thrown into confusion thereby. But now they came abreast for me at their hardest, 
for all of which the roan held her own without any difficulty. In this way the 
chase sped into the open plain beyond Belbury, Creech clinging like a leech, as 
I knew he would, to the smell of the gold. Half-way across the moor I stopped 
and listened. There, for sure, was what I wanted right ahead of me; and so, 
clapping back my heels, I galloped over the rise afore me, and came down into the 
hollow, where the coach was rumbling along like a blowsy bluebottle. Iwas rolling 
and lurching and pitching, like as if twas a cockle at sea, and I soon overtook it 
and hailed the driver. He looked at me suspiciously, but reined in his horses, and 
I pulled the mare across the window. 

“Why,” says a piping voice, as I recognised, “bless me! here is our young 
gentleman again.” 

I gave the old mawkin a wink, and glanced round the company. ‘There was 
Hoity-toity, as plump and proud as you please, leaning back against the cushions 
with her nose in the air. 

“Your ladyship,” says I, addressing her politely, “I trust that you have enjoyed 
your night’s rest to the full.” 

“Tam in tolerable health,” says she shortly, but eyeing me in some wonder. 

“Life, your ladyship,” says I, very sententious, “is full of reverses, best forgot ; 
and the most excellent intentions are fraught with the most woful issues.” 

“Oh!” she broke in coldly, “if you are come to recount your failure, your 
time is ill spent. In truth, I had not remembered your face till this good gentleman 
spoke, and I had never a thought for your errand.” 

But if I was in any doubt about my business, it was that ungracious speech 
disposed of it; and, saying no more, I drew the casket from my pocket, and, bowing 
low to the saddle with a great air of ceremony, passed it to her. 

“If I am remembered in your ladyship’s sneers,”’ I says, “I beg it shall be 
along of those young gentlemen of blood you talk of.” But here I glanced along 
the road, and there was the noise of hoofs coming over the hill. “And I pray,” 
said I, turning again to her, “that you will now, as always, accept the accidents 
of fortune with better submission.” 

I saw that the fat merchant had been eager to speak for some time, and now 
he jumped up and opened his mouth wide. But I laughed, and, sweeping my hat 
to the saddle, pulled off the mare and left ’em, with the lady staring in an amaze 
at the casket on her knee. 

“ Drive on,” says I to the coachman ; and, slapping the leaders with the flat ot 
my sword as I passed, 

I spurred Calypso across 
their noses and out 
upon the  furze-grown 
common. As I did so, 
there was Creech and 
Blake clattering up on 
their blown nags. Crack 
goes the coachman’s 
whip, and the horses 
plunged forward; but 
by that I was out of 
sight behind a clump ¢ 
of trees upon the heath, — 
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‘1 spurred Calypso across their noses. 
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where, pausing, I looked back. The noise of a great commotion reached me ; and 
there, as I guessed, stood Creech with t’others about the coach. I reckon that the 
passengers would have short shrift with that angry party. I watched ’em for a while, 
with my sides a-shaking for laughter, and then put the nag to a trot across the 
common. Dan, I vow, must ha’ been astonished. But ’twas a pretty even division 
after all; for 1 kept the goldfinches and Creech resumed his jewels, whereas Hoity- 
toity had the privilege to take a lesson in manners. 








| OVE and I sat toying 

. Thro’ a long Spring day, 

Birds and bees around us, 
Hedgerows filled with may. 

Came a May-day songster 
Perching on a tree; 

“Cuckoo” sang the wanderer, 
“Cuckoo” answered she: 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo!” 


Prythee, bird, be silent, 
Leave this sacred glen; 

You belie your fellows, 
Haters all of men. 

But in clear tones mocking 
From the hawthorn tree, 
“Cuckoo” sang the wanderer, 
“Cuckoo” answered she: 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo !” 


H. B. Marriotr WATSON. 


Love’s sweet eyes were laughing, 
Lips and cheeks aglow ; 
The hot words I uttered 
All true lovers know. 
But whene’er I pleaded 
Answer fair for me, 
“Cuckoo” sang the wanderer, 
“Cuckoo” answered she: 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo !” 


Soon, when words grew silent, 
Birds and flowers asleep, 
Love with eyes all tender, 
To my side did creep. 
One low word she uttered, 
Life grew fair to me; 
“Cuckoo” sang I gaily, 
“Cuckoo” answered she: 
“Cuckoo, Cuckoo!” 


AGNES E. GLASE. 
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GLODDAETH. 





LODDAETH is one of the seats of the 
Mostyn family, who possess so many in 
this district of North Wales, and is at 
present the residence of Lady Augusta 
Mostyn, mother of the third lord. Among 
these are Mostyn Hall, where Lord 
Mostyn for the most part makes his 
home; Bodysgallen, now in the hands 
of Mr. Henry Mostyn; Maesmynan, a 
quaint and ancient block of masonry in 
Flintshire ; Gloddaeth itself, which came 
into the family through the marriage of 
Richard ap Howel with Margaret Gryffydd 
in 1442; and Plas Mawr or the Great 
Mansion. The last, a fine old Elizabethan 
pile in the heart of Aberconway, after 

suffering much at the hands of a cluster of families of the lower class to whom 

it had been let, and who took on themselves to divide its handsome oak furniture 
between them, has been handed over to the more worthy keeping of the Royal 

Cambrian Academy of Art. It is now used for the summer exhibition of the 

Society, and the members undertake to keep in good repair its picturesque walls 

and those objects of interest which still remain within. 

Gloddaeth is a very treasure-house for antiquarians, among whom more than 
one of the Mostyns may be named. From the moment one entérs the old _ hall, 
with its minstrels’ gallery and great roomy open fireplaces, till on leaving a 
glance is given at the massive pigeon-house, which is said to date from the tenth 
century, the attention is attracted by one curious old reminiscence of early days 
after another, till the tired memory refuses to burden itself further. 


The main portion of the building is Elizabethan in style, and dates from the 
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The South End of the Hall. 


middle of the sixteenth century, when it was restored by Thomas Mostyn. ‘The rest 
is, however, much older, and can claim even greater antiquity than its age-worn 
dovecot. Had not the chronicles asserted that this was the use to which the 
huge square grey block had been put from the beginning, one would have thought 
it must have played a more brilliant part, as a guard-house or tower of defence in 
the troubled times when the Mostyns and their predecessors, the Gryffydds, had to 
hold their possessions by the might of their own right arm. Pigeons in great 
numbers continued to make the cot their home until a few years ago, when they 
were destroyed, as they were convicted of committing great havoc on the crops 
around, and were an irresistible temptation to the sportsmen of the neighbouring 
watering-place. There is some idea of keeping up the associations of the place 
by placing half a dozen pairs there, as the owner does not like the idea of losing 
hold of any tradition, even one so trivial as this. ‘The new part of the house was 
erected in 1876 by Lady Augusta. To her and to Mr. Eden Nesfield, the architect 
she employed, the greatest credit is due for the harmony that exists between the 
ancient and the modern buildings. ‘This is so perfect that, viewed from a short 
distance, one would hardly imagine that a period of three hundred years had elapsed 
between the construction of the two portions. 

The work of improvement still continues, and Lady Augusta devotes a portion 
of her income each year to it. ‘The direction the labour has taken of late is a 
search for more of the secret chambers and passages with which the house seems 
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The North End of the Hall. 


honeycombed. Of these several have recently been discovered. In one were a 
number of valuable old missals, that have gone to increase the archaic wealth of 
the celebrated library at Mostyn. ‘The hopes raised by the news of the discovery 
of a second were not destined to be realised. No member of the family was at 
home at the time search for the suspected recess was made, and when their 
representative arrived on the spot one morning, he was shown an empty chamber, 
which, according to the workmen, had been laid open in that condition some hours 
before. It transpired later that one of their number had become unwell immediately 
after entering the room, and had left the place. Also that within the week old coins 
and other curios, not usually found in the possession of the British artisan, had been 
offered for sale in Llandudno, the vendor having been subsequently lost to view ; 
and with this intelligence the chdte/aine of Gloddaeth had to be content. 

Another secret chamber, known as the Priest’s  Hiding-Place, is built over the 
dais in the roof of the hall. Sliding panels were ingeniously fixed in the woodwork 
of the roof, which could be pushed aside so that the fugitive concealed could hear 
and see all that was going on in the hall below. Pleasant social communication 
could also be established between him and the inhabitants of the vestibule without 
risk incurred. ‘The compartment is entered by a small break-neck staircase in the 
west wall, which adjoins the ante-chamber leading to Queen Elizabeth’s room. At the 
side of the stairs is a second minute recess that might, in extreme need, furnish an 
asylum where the hunted man would lie concealed until search was over. 
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The Mostyns are descended from Tudor Trevor, who married Gwladys, daughter 
of Hywel Dda, “ King of all Wales.” Their eldest son, Llwydocca, became Lord of 
the Tudor Trevor estates, including Chirk Maelor, Blomfield, Whittington, and 
Oswalstree. The Earl of Hereford, chief of the family, was third in descent from 
Caradoc Freichfras, Earl of the same county. The latter was slain by the Saxons 
in 788, about the date of the first founding of Gloddaeth, in revenge for the death 
of Uffa, their king, who fell in the battle of Rhuddlan Marsh shortly before. 

On entering the hall attention is at once directed to a large historical picture 
which occupies a wide space on the north wall. This was painted by Mr. Herbert 
Sidney at the request of Lady Augusta, and as it records one of the most interesting 
episodes in connection with the Mostyn family, a full account of the scene shall 
be given, as taken from Parry’s “ Royal Visits and Progresses to Wales” and 
other works. 


CEfcape of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
AFTERWARDS HENRY VIL, 
From Mostyn Hall, Flintshire. 


EWR, Earl of Richmond, who was an exile in France, was brought over by his fupporters 
and placed under the care of Richard Ap Howel, the then Lord of Moftyn, and it was 
here the North Wales Chieftains, in conjunction with thofe of the South, planned the overthrow of 
the Houfe of York, which eventually led to the supremacy of the Houfe of Lancafter. 
ING RICHARD, hearing that Richmond was concealed at Moftyn Hall, put a price on his 
head, and fent emiffaries to apprehend him. The Earl was then about to dine with the 
family, but, being apprifed of his danger, he had juft time to make his efcape through a window, 
which is called to this day the * fRing’s thole,’? when King Richard’s party made their appearance 
at the old Entrance Hall. 
Y dace vicinal informs us that the following converfation took place between the leader of 
Richard’s party and the Lord of Moftyn: ‘* My lord, we have come here in queft of Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, who, we are informed, is now ftaying with you.” ‘* Your information is not 
correct,” anfwered the worthy hoft, ‘‘ for he has left.” ‘* How is this, my lord? I fee you have an 
extra plate on your table than you have company to dinner!” ‘‘It is always my cuftom,’’ replied his 
lordfhip, ‘‘ to have an extra place laid, in cafe a friend fhould drop in ; and as I cannot look upon you 
in any other light, I fhall be happy if you will fit down and dine with us.” 
ICHARD AP HOWEL afterwards joined Henry at the Battle of Bosworth, with a large 
number of loyal troops, and after the victory received from the King, in token of gratitude 
for his prefervation, the belt and fword he wore on that day. 
|S aaeed Henry became King, he fent a gracious meffage to the Lord of Moftyn to invite him 
to dwell with him at Court ; but it was courteoufly declined, the anfwer being: ‘‘I dwell 
among mine own people.” 
YE Father of this Richard was Howel, who, by his marriage with Margaret Gryffydd, brought 
the Gloddaeth estates into the Moftyn family in 1442. 
f ENRY VIZ. was descended from Owen Tudor, fecond hufband of Catherine, widow of Henry V., 
and by his mother from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, and Catherine Swynford. Henry, 
by his marriage with Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV., united the Houfes of York and 
Lancafter, and thus terminated the Wars of the Rofes. 


Peculiar interest is lent to this picture, which is valuable as a work of art as 
well as from its historic importance, from the fact that Lady Augusta and her 
family sat as models to Mr. Herbert Sidney for the figures of the bygone Mostyns 
who had taken part in the actual scene. As she had read, moreover, in some old 
volume that one of the Abergavenny Nevills was at the time fighting in the cause 
of Richard III. in this part of the country, she desired her brother, the present 
Lord Abergavenny, to personate the exasperated soldier who is vainly demanding 
the person of his sovereign’s foe. The two young men starting from their seats in 
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indignation at this entry of armed men into their halls, are the present Lord Mostyn 
and his brother; the aged pair remaining straight and severe in their places are 
the last ‘Lord and Lady Mostyn. Lady Augusta stands in the background, with 
the wife of her eldest son, tall and stately, at her side; and the beautiful young 
girl seated in a carved chair in the foreground, dressed in white, and with hair 
confined in the meshes of a jewelled network, a favourite coiffure of the time, is 
Lord Penrhyn’s daughter, Mrs. Henry Mostyn. The hall represented in the picture, 
with its oaken roof, minstrels’ gallery, and deep-set mullioned windows, is that of 
Mostyn, where the historic scene actually took place. 

Across the ancient fireplace in the hall is inscribed one of the family mottoes : 
“Heb Dduw, Heb Ddim; Duw a Digon” (“ Without God, without all; God and 
plenty”). On the fine fresco over the dais, are the legends, “Feare God,” 
“Obeye the Prince,” “ Remember thy End”; and with them are given the royal 
arms of Tudor. Another motto on the same fresco is that of the Mostyn family, 
“ Auxilium meum a Domino,” and the words “ God save our noble Queene Elizabeth. 
Send her long reign. 1584.” 

A companion fresco over the minstrels’ gallery, at the opposite end of the room, 
is of yet deeper interest. It is believed by Mr. Maxwell Lyte and other competent 
judges to date from 1500 to 1530. It was transferred to its present position from 
the north wail in Queen Elizabeth’s Room, and was discovered by chance on the 
removal of some panelling. From the sacred character of the inscriptions and 
representations on this fresco, it is considered that this room had been used as a 
domestic chapel. After the Reformation, the Mostyn of the day was probably 
desired either to destroy or to conceal that which would then be held to savour too 
much of papistry for public exposure. This painting was carefully removed by an 
Italian artist, under Lady Augusta’s superintendence, and it was then discovered 
that yet another work lay behind the first. The delineation of the latter represents 
the instruments of the Passion, and, as in the case of that removed, it was in a 
wonderfully perfect condition. It is interesting to learn that an almost identical 
fresco was found under the same conditions at Westminster Abbey a few years ago. 

Over the fireplace is a copy of a circular shield that hangs at Mostyn Hall, 
whereon are engraved the arms of those Welsh families who mustered in the cause 
of the Stuart Prince in 1715. Around the border are the words, “ Under the Rose 
be it spoken,” repeated in the Welsh, French, and Latin tongues. 

The portrait of Sir Roger Mostyn, the first baronet, who fought in the cause 
of Charles I., occupies the principal place in the drawing-room. He raised a force 
of twelve hundred men in the royal interest, maintaining them at his own expense. 
Among his exploits were the capture of the Castle of Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone’s 
home, and the heroic siege sustained at Flint Castle, of which he was governor 
at the time. His exertions in the royal cause brought about his own financial 
ruin, while his home of Mostyn was despoiled and wrecked by the Parliamentary 
troops to such a degree that he was compelled to retire to Plas Ucha, a farmhouse 
on his own estate. He was soon afterwards released from the necessity of providing 
himself with a residence of his own, as he was imprisoned at Conway Castle 
“during the Lord Protector’s pleasure.” Sir Roger must have been little more than 
twenty years of age when he first set out on his momentous career—judging, that is, 
from this portrait, one of Sir Peter Lely’s works, which on being cleaned some 
years ago brought to light the date “a.p. 1650” and the words “ Z¢at sud 28.” 

In the same room are portraits of some of the Wynnes of Gwydir—of Robert 
Wynne, who built Plas Mawr, and of Sir John Wynne, the celebrated Welsh 
historian. He it was who, having been sent abroad for his health, remembered, 
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to his shame, when far 

from his native land, that 
he could not speak its 
language. He set himself 
to repair the omission, 

and on his return took 
the history of his country 
in hand. 

The portrait of Ad- 
miral Savage Mostyn is a 
rare example of a sailor 
in scarlet. It was during 
his term of office at the 
Admiralty that the old- 
fashioned red uniform was 
exchanged for the modern 
blue. This portrait is a 
copy, the original, from 
the hand of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, being at Mostyn 
Hall. 

The fireplace is the 
chief object of interest 
in the dining-room. It 
was built by Thomas 
Mostyn, who, at the 
peevish remonstrance of 
Rowland Lee, Bishop of 

Sir Roger Mostyn, A.D. 1650. (From a Painting by Sir Peter Lely.) Lichfield, and President 

of the Marches in the 
reign of Henry VIII., resigned his lengthy title of Thomas ap Richard ap Howel 
ap Ieuan ap Vychan for the name of Mostyn, that being the designation of the 
principal seat of his house. The chimney is at present bricked up. Above the 
grate are the bearings of Mostyn and Gloddaeth, with the tribal arms which the 
family takes an especial pride in having a right to bear, and round it is an inscription 
in Latin—another note in the annals of that troubled time—‘“ Give peace in our 
time, O Lord; for there is none.” 

The staircase and its hall are the only portion of the new side of the house 
of which mention need be made. ‘They were designed and built by Lady Augusta, 
the ceilings being copied from those at Plas Mawr, while the decorations are carried 
Out in an appropriate manner. Here are also five celebrated portraits: those of 
the great Earl of Leicester, painted on copper, and bearing his coat-of-arms in 
the corner; of the Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, which refutes the frequently 
repeated statement that no portrait of him exists ; of Henry Nevill, Lord Abergavenny, 
courtier and favourite of Queen Elizabeth; and of that other Nevill, Earl of 
Westmorland, who expiated the crime of espousing the cause of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by the forfeiture of his estates and banishment for thirty years; and of 
Henry Nevill, Lord Abergavenny, in 1585, who was so great a favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth that his only punishment for having struck the Earl of Oxford in the 
Presence-chamber was banishment for twenty-eight days. 





Queen Elizabeth’s Room, originally, as has been said, a private chapel, was 
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later turned into a sleeping apartment, and as such was occupied by Her Majesty 
on her visit to. Gloddaeth. The bed, a splendid example of carved oak, was 
brought from Lord Hastings’ place in Norfolk. It had previously been removed 
from Richmond, where it was used for the lying-in-state of the ‘Tudor Queen. ‘The 
account runs as follows :— 


“Queen Elizabeth died in a chair at Richmond, March 24, 1603; and by the order 
of Dr. Parry,.the Queen’s Chaplain, she was placed on this bed, which was in an adjoining 
room, and said to be the one usually occupied by Her Majesty, and which originally bore 
the royal arms over the head, which have been since removed.” 


The annals of this valuable piece of furniture have been well kept. In 1650, half 
a century after the death of the Virgin Queen, it came into the possession of Sir 
Jacob Astley; of Hill Morton, in the county of Warwick, and ultimately passed to 
his descendant, Lord Hastings. In 1872, when the possessions of the latter were 
put up to auction, it was purchased by Mr. Woodgate. Some little time later 
the couch was placed at Gloddaeth, where it is said Queen Elizabeth passed several 
days, having been presented to Lord Mostyn by Edward Brooke, Esq., of Pabo Hall, 
High Sheriff of Carnarvonshire. 

To the right of the bed is a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, its date unknown, but 
probably one of those that. called forth the following edict, monumental of royal 
vanity, of which a copy was found in the Record Office by Earl Bathurst in 
March 1829: 

“In Queen Elizabeth’s Reign, July 1596. A warrant to Her Majestie’s Serjeant Paynter, 
and to all publicke officers to yield him their assistance touching the abuse committed by 
divers unskilled artisans im unseemly and imperfectly painting of Her Majestie’s person 
and vysage, to Her Majestie’s great offence and disgrace of that beautyfull and magnanimous 
majesty wherewith God hath blessed her, requiring them to cause all such to be defaced, 
and none to be allowed but suche as Her Majestie’s Serjeant Paynter shall first have 
sight of—the minute remaining in the councell chest.” 


To the left of the bed hangs a portrait of Dr. Ellis Price, of Plas Iolyn in 
Denbighshire, dated 1605. Price was one of the followers of the Earl of Leicester, 
and his character may be guessed from the blasphemous heading of the letters he 
habitually addressed to his patron: “Jn thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.” 

In the same room once stood a life-size figure of our Saviour in carved oak. 
This has now been removed to the minstrels’ gallery; it is much mutilated, the 
act of sacrilege having been committed, it is said, by a detachment of Cromwell’s 
troops, under General Mytton, during the civil war. 

Mr. Breese writes as follows of this chamber :— 

“From the sacré ceur and other emblems in the drawing (of the fresco) I suspected 
the use to which the room was put, and I am now confirmed by two friends of considerable 
archaic authority, one perhaps the best on old architectural details. The painting was not 
earlier than the latter end of the fifteenth century, about the time of Henry VII., and the 
room in which it is, was almost certainly used as a domestic chapel.” 


Beneath the heavy oak canopy of this Tudor bed, with its deep cornice and 
quaint emblematic figures, the form of another Queen Elizabeth has rested,—that of 
Carmen Sylva, the gifted consort of King Charles of Roumania. During her visit 
to the neighbouring town of Llandudno, her favourite manner of passing the after- 
noon was to drive along the road by which Lady Augusta has lately connected 
her home with the town, and to spend some hours with the members of the 
Mostyn family, and on one occasion the Queen expressed a desire to repose on 
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Queen Elizabeth's Room. 


the royal couch. The house is full of mementoes of this gifted lady. Missals 
exquisitely illuminated on vellum by her hand are to be seen. In a volume 
presented to her hostess she has written the words: “Good-bye, sweet home, 
Gloddaeth,” and her portrait may be perceived in more than one direction. Among 
the latter is a photograph taken at Mostyn Hall, while the Queen sat on the terrace 
in the dress of a Roumanian peasant, listening with raised finger and intent 
expression to the sounds of the wind as it passed through the strings of a harp. 
Still more interesting is a beautiful carved head of the Christ, in light oak set in 
an ebony frame. This work is from the hand of the royal visitor, and among the 
heads of the cherubs, which she has set around, are carved the words “ Rest,” 
“ Love,” “ Help,” and “ Truth,” characteristic pre-eminence being given to the first, 
which must mean all things to that troubled and world-weary Queen. 

The visits of “Carmen Sylva” to Gloddaeth were not mere passing calls. The 
hours were so many she spent in wandering through its treasure-filled halls, across its 
sunny terraces, and about the cool glades of the park, with its glimpses of the sea, the 
Orme’s Head, and the beautiful mountain scenery of North Wales; and the interest 
she took in its legends and customs was so great, that the name of Elizabeth of 
Roumania must henceforth remain indissolubly connected with it. What most 
captivated her imagination were the ceremonies connected with the Eisteddfod, 
most ancient of the institutions of the British Isles. The celebration of the annual 
festival took place while the royal lady was in the country. She herself, in 
recognition of her poetic powers, which among other things had been the means of 
bringing the Roumanian folk-lore to the knowledge of the literary world, was “ made a 
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Bard,” amidst the acclaim of the fraternity, who assembled in full force to witness the 
ceremony of the passing of the bardic sword over her head. After this the Queen 
took her place on a dais, while the Bards saluted and marched in procession before 
her, the Arch Druid at their head. As they filed past, “Carmen Sylva” presented 
each with a copy of the verses she had composed in honour of the occasion ; to 
write these she had risen at four o’clock in the morning of that day. This was 
a frequent practice of the Queen, and is the explanation of the immense amount 
of work shé was able to undertake, even when occupied with the duties of a 
court at home. 

No account of Gloddaeth would be complete without reference to John Williams, 
who was born in its near neighbourhood, at Aberconway, and who became 
Archbishop of York under James I. Williams was connected by birth and by 
marriage with all the leading families of North Wales—Wynns, Penrhyns, Griffiths 
and others—and, after touching almost the highest point of human ambition, he 
retired broken in health and in spirit, and with the words “Put not your trust 
in princes” branded upon his heart, to die at Gloddaeth on the anniversary of 
his birth, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Until the last few years of his life, as we are told in the old volumes from the 
Gloddaeth library, Williams’ health was so robust that he never required more 
than three hours’ sleep in the twenty-four to keep him in good condition. His 
marvellous memory, his powers of application, and his eloquence, made him of 
mark so early as his sixteenth year, when he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
This eloquence, combined with his courtly manner, secured for Williams the favour 
of James I., and he was frequently summoned to preach before the King and 
Prince Henry at Royston and elsewhere. 

His rise was rapid ; while the address with which he steered the popular Duke 
of Buckingham through certain troubles that had brought him into ill odour with 
both King and Parliament, secured for Williams at the time a powerful friend, 
though the favourite afterwards became his most implacable foe. 

James appointed him, in turn, Dean of Salisbury and of Westminster, Privy 
Councillor, and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. Objection was raised to this high 
office being placed in the hands of a Churchman ; so assiduous was his attention to 
his duties, however, and so generous was his manner of dealing with friend and foe 
alike, that cavil soon ceased. The knowledge also that he displayed of law, and the 
daring of his decisions in those days of the Star Chamber and of what may be 
called the Beds of Justice, speedily won for him the admiration and the esteem of 
all. The Bishopric of Lincoln was the next honour bestowed upon him, and he 
continued high in the favour of James until the moment when he performed with 
his own hands the last offices for that monarch on his death in 1625. 

When Charles I. came to the throne, a day of trouble for the Bishop set in. 
He had two powerful enemies, against whom in that day no man might hope 
to stand. The one was the Duke of Buckingham, the first to urge the young 
King along that headstrong course which ended in his death and ruin. Earlier 
grievances against Williams were not forgotten by him; and when he saw how fre- 
quently his own ill-judged and impetuous counsels were set aside for the temperate 
and far-sighted advice of the thoughtful Churchman, his anger passed all bounds. - 
Some there were at the time who, studying the words, written and spoken, of the 
Bishop, considered that, had his fall not been brought about by the vindictive 
opposition of Buckingham and the still more fierce and inveterate pursuit of 
Archbishop Laud, the King might have been induced to adopt the attitude of 
a constitutional sovereign, and the horrors of the Civil War been thus averted. 
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Six months after the death of King James, the intrigues of the Duke deprived 
Williams of the Great Seal. It was well known in the country to whom this step 
was due, and the unpopularity of Buckingham was thereby greatly increased, which 
did not cause his ill-will towards the Bishop to grow less. The Duke’s death at 
the hands of Felton, in 1628, seemed to promise that the influence of Williams in 
the royal chamber might again be felt. It soon transpired, however, that a foe yet 
more powerful remained behind. ‘This was Laud, whose enmity had hitherto to 
some degree been veiled, but who now showed that he was determined on his rival’s 
absolute ruin. 

Legal proceedings were instituted against Williams, which resulted in one of the 
most iniquitous trials the Star Chamber had known. Judgment was finally pro- 
nounced upon him. He was sentenced to pay a fine of £10,000, to be imprisoned 
during His Majesty’s pleasure, and to be deprived of all his offices and dignities. 
For the greater part of four years he lay in the Tower of London; then as a matter 
of expediency he was released, the King, troubled and bewildered by the turn his 
affairs were taking, thinking that the eloquence and the sound judgment of the 
Bishop might be of use to him. Awakening remorse, too, led His Majesty to try to 

*atone to his loyal subject for the hardships he had undergone. He therefore restored 
certain of his dignities to him, at the same time appointing him to the Archbishopric 
of York. The misguided monarch, however, could not bring himself to follow the 
advice of Williams, good though from certain points he admitted it to be; and 
soon afterwards the Bishop found himself at issue with the Parliament on his own 
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account, owing to the uncompromising attitude he took up with regard to the attacks 
the national council was now making on episcopacy. 

The position of King and Bishop alike grew critical as the days went on; and 
in 1642 Williams, now in his sixtieth year, left York and returned to his birthplace 
in the little town of Aberconway. 

Here we find this marvellous man—scholar, lawyer, statesman, and priest as he 
had been in turn—turning the powers of his vigorous intellect in a new direction. 
With the quick eye of a born soldier, he saw that the splendid old fortress of 
Conway, whose proud walls overshadow the manor of Gloddaeth, and which even 
now, after all the ills it has undergone at the hands of friend and foe alike, 
is still esteemed the most perfect ruin in Great Britain, might, if a small sum 
were spent upon it, become a turning-point in the royal fortunes. On the one 
hand Conway was in direct communication with Ireland, from which the King 
hoped so much. The other was stretched towards the loyal provinces in the west 
of England. ‘There would, moreover, Williams considered, always be the possibility 
of establishing relations by sea between its garrison and Montrose in the north. 

No sooner had the masterly mind of the Archbishop grasped this idea than he 
devoted to the strengthening of the fortifications whatever funds the exactions of the 
Star Chamber had left him, with those accumulated since that time in his private 
purse. ‘That done, he fanned the flame of dying loyalty in the heart of Northern 
Wales, bringing ali the powers of his matchless eloquence to bear on his hearers 
when he spoke of the claims of Crown and of Church. So far did he prevail 
that troops were raised, funds came in, volunteers were not wanting, and the castle 
was garrisoned and held against all comers in the name of the King. 

On hearing of his magnificent efforts and the self-abnegation he was showing in 
the cause of one who had treated him so ill, Charles wrote him a succession of 
letters in acknowledgment of his services. One of them is so characteristic of the 
Stuart Prince, of his tendency to accept all and give nothing in return, and his 
readiness to make promises which he must have had no hope, however slender, of 
being able to fulfil, that it shall be given here in full. 


; “From OxForD, Aug. 1, 1643. 
“CHARLES R. 
“ Most REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, &c.,— 

“We are informed by our servant Orlando Bridgman, not only of the good 
encouragement and assistance you have given him in our service, but also of your own 
personal and earnest endeavours to promote it. And though we have had long experience 
of your fidelity, readiness and zeal in what concerns us, yet it cannot but be most acceptable 
unto us that you still give unto us fresh occasions to remember it. And we pray you 
to continue to give all possible assistance to our said servant. And whereas you are now 
resident at our town of Aberconway, where there is a castle, heretofore belonging to our 
crown and now to the Lord Conway, which with some change is easily made defensible, 
but the Lord Conway being imprisoned by some of our rebellious subjects and not able 
to furnish it as is requisite for our service and the defence of those parts, you having begun 
at your own charge to put the same into repair, we do heartily desire you to go on in that 
work, assuring you that whatsoever moneys you shall lay out upon the fortifications of the 
said castle shall be repay’d unto you, before the custody thereof shall be.put into any other 
hand than your own or such as you shall recommend.” 


Such was the letter from the royal hand; and on the back of it the Archbishop 
wrote the following lines: 


“I, Jo, Archbishop of York, have assigned my nephew, Mr. Wil. Hooks, Esq , Alderman 
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of Conway, to have custody of this castle, mentioned in His Majesty's letter under his 
Signet, until I shall be repay’d the moneys and money-worth disbursed by me in the repair 
thereof, by virtue of this Warrant. And in case of mortality, I do assign my nephew 
Gryffith Williams to the same effect. 

“ Jan, 2, 1643.” 


The possession of the stronghold thus assured to him so long as it could be 
held against the Parliamentary forces, the Archbishop brought over for security 
all his own property of value, which was placed within the walls. He also acceded 
to the petition of the townspeople and others in the neighbourhood to undertake 
the charge of their plate, jewels and moneys, each keeping an inventory of his own 
possessions. 

At the end of the year, however, there was committed one of the most unjust 
and unkingly acts ever laid at the door of the Stuart Prince. Sir John Owen of 
Clenennan, Colonel in the royal army, made an application to Prince Rupert for 
the command of the Castle of Conway. This was granted to him, the royal 
warrant notwithstanding. That which lends a yet more sinister hue to the 
transaction, is that the Red Prince had been privy to the understanding which 
Williams had with the King. He was thus aware, not only that the Archbishop was 
holding the castle as pledge for the whole of his private fortune spent in the royal 
cause, but that he was responsible for the valuables of the entire province, deposited 
on the understanding that he should stand security for them. On the Archbishop 
refusing to give up the castle until reference had been made to His Majesty, Owen 
surprised and entered it by force. 

Williams then despatched Captain Martin, one of his officers, to Oxford, to 
lodge a complaint against Owen, and to implore of the King that he would at least 
permit the Archbishop and representatives of the abused inhabitants to appear before 
the Assembly for redress. Captain Martin was allowed to wait on in Oxford for 
weeks together, and was at length dismissed with the reply that his petition should 
be considered at more leisure. 

The following is the wording of the charges against Owen, laid by the Archbishop 
before his ungracious sovereign :— 


“ a 


“Upon the gth of May, 1645, Sir J. Owen, Governour of Conway, about seven of the 
clock in the evening, before the night-guard was sent into the castle, the possession 
whereof was placed by the King in the hands of the Archbishop of York and his assigns, 
upon great and valuable considerations, by his gracious Letters and under His Majesty’s 
Hand and Signet, bearing date at Oxford, August 1, 1643, did, with bars of iron and 
armed men, break the Locks and Doors and enter into the said castle and seize upon 
the Place, the Victuals, Powder, Arms and Ammunition, laid in by the said Archbishop 
at his own charge, without the least contribution from the King or the country, for the 
defence of the place and the service of the King and the said country.” 


vas & 


“That being demanded by the said Archbishop to suffer two of the said Archbishop’s 
men to be there with his rabble of grooms and beggerly people, to see the goods of the 
country preserved from filching, and the victuals and ammunition from wasting and purloyning, 
Sir John in a furious manner utterly refused it ; though all the company cried on him 
to do so for his own discharge, yet would he not listen to any reason, but promised the 
next day to suffer all things to be inventoried, and the Lord Archbishop to take away 
what he would, Sir John acknowledging all the goods and ammunition to be his.” 
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“The next day he receded again from all this, would not permit at the entreaty of 
the Bishop of S. Asaph, his own Cousin-German, any of the Archbishop’s men to go and 
look to the goods, nor suffer his servants to fetch forth for his Grace’s use (who hath 
lingered long under a great sickness and weakness) either a little wine to make him some 
cawdles or so much as a little of his own stale beer to make him possets, which all the 
country conceive to be very barbarous.” 


The fourth charge is “that Sir John threatens to seize the plate and all things 
else of value to his own use.” 

Then follows a petition that some man of more moderation and less precipitancy 
“should be appointed in Sir John’s place, supposing that His Majesty should not 
be pleased to repossess the Archbishop of the right of the Castle.” 

Charles, as has been said, refused to stir in the matter, and the consequences 
were disastrous to his interests. ‘Troops were despatched from the parliamentary 
forces at Chester, under Colonel Mitton, to besiege the Castle of Conway. Mitton 
was an able general, and the forces under his command were so numerous that 
there was no prospect that the fortress would be able to hold out against him, even 
had not the disunion within been so great, and the resentment of the townspeople, 
despoiled of their goods and “ dealt with more outrageously than by any rebel or 
enemy,” as the Archbishop had said, been so deep-rooted against its commander. 

They then made common cause with the Cromwellian party on condition that 
their property within the Castle should be restored. The Archbishop led his men 
in person against the hated Owen, but he and all who followed him were careful 
to proclaim that their attitude was assumed, not towards the King and Crown, but 
merely against him who had thus fraudulently deprived them of their possessions. 

We hear that the Archbishop was wounded in the neck at the forcing of the 
gates, and a terrible detail of the siege was that, by the command of Mitton, all the 
Irish found within the walls were tied back to back and thrown into the river Conway. 

As might be expected, both at the time and since charges of disloyalty and 
rebellion were brought against the Archbishop. But the difficulty of his position, it 
must be remembered, was extreme. His followers, who included all his own friends, 
kinsmen and neighbours, were clamouring for redress; the King refused to hear 
him, and the presence of the victorious Roundheads rendered it imperative for 
him either to adopt the attitude in question or to place himself under the banner 
of the supplanter who had so infamously treated him. 

The course he had been compelled to take, justifiable as it was, broke his heart. 
A mere wreck of his former self, he withdrew shortly afterwards from public life, 
and expired during a visit he paid to Gloddaeth in 1650, and was buried at 
Penrhyn, in the church of Llandegai. 

It will be remarked that his death took place a year after that of his royal 
master. The tragedy of Whitehall, indeed, hastened his demise. His days were 
clearly seen to be numbered from that date, and it is recorded of him that after 
the event he would frequently rise from his couch at midnight, and kneeling, would 
pray that the nation might not be called on to suffer for its terrible sin. 

Thus lived and died one who was closely connected by birth, by marriage and 
by friendship with the House of Mostyn, and who, hand in hand with Roger, 
the first baronet, struggled so bravely in a hopeless cause until that moment when, 
by a curious coincidence, they changed places, and Sir Roger went as a prisoner to 
Conway Castle, while the priest-militant, who had held the fortress so well, caine 
to his friend’s home of Gloddaeth in search of shelter for his dying head. 
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One of the most mournful traditions in connection with Gloddaeth is that of 
the death from plague, in 1448, of the seven children of the House, all passing 
away within the course of one week. ‘They were the little ones, we learn, of Gruffydd 
ab Rhys ab Gruffydd ab Madoc Gloddaith ab Madoc ab ‘Torwerth Goch of Creiddyn. 
Their elegy was sung by Robin Dhu ab Siencin, a bard of eminence in his day. 

The ode has never been published, though it appears in a work written by 
Mr. Robert Williams for private circulation, in 1835, on Aberconway. It is entitled: 
“Cowydd Marwnad Pumab a Dwy Ferch o Loddaith,” and the translation runs as 


follows : 
‘¢ Offended art Thou, O Lord Almighty, 

Seven from Gloddaith have been laid in the grave ; 

Grievous has the world been to seven persons in a week, 

A family of ingenuous youths, children of a revered countryman 

Of high rank were the branches from a-tree proverbial for its root. 

The tree was Gruffyd ab Rhys, who surpassed the luxuriance of a vineyard. 

And the children, a consolation deserving of all panegyric, were the branches 
even to the day of judgment. 

Woe is me, their justifier, that these scions have fallen ! 

They are all removed from their exalted seat except one branch. 

This one is good: may the Son of God give increase to it. 

Heroes have been thrown, the trees have been broken in the district of Conway, 

A company of fair lords, cold from pain and grief, bore them. 

The country had a work of danger, and fright in burying them, the branches of 
Gloddaith. 

There was weeping in Creuddyn, and bitter lamentation on seeing this. 

The people cried out loudly when the vine branches were covered up, the descendants 
of Robin Llwyd. 

Creuddyn is faint and solitary, 

Gruffydd is downcast, wanting his branches. 

Piteous, by the holy Oswald, was his cry, and salt tears, 

Still more piteous was the cry of Sioned, 

Being bereaved of distinguished men, deer-like, branches which flourished on the side 
of the hill. 

Thick trees are almost all bare new, with no place unhurt. 

Oh, may God distribute blossoms on the trees, and produce branches anew. 

There were once eight of them, 

One only now exists. 

The eldest was Davydd ; he went to Heaven when his day came. 

Alas ! to-night there is great lamentation in putting William upon the bier, 

And fair Rhys tarried not behind after the worthy William. 

Deep in the grave was placed Llewelyn, not less lamented. 

Five in number were the sons, 

The fifth was the beloved Sion. 

For the daughters there is great grief. 

The youthful Catrin was the eldest, 

Whose complexion equalled the serene sky or the summer moon. 

The seventh was the fair Annes. 

They were the beloved of one father, the offspring of one mother. 

One ornament of our country, one fair form, one thought and one paradise, 

One series of blossoms, one mind, they will be in Heaven, 

One form, one light, one heavenly company, and our treasure.” 


Thus went the sad “Song of Seven,” and Margaret, the one remaining member 
of “this family of ingenuous youths,” became sole heiress of Gloddaeth and of the 
adjoining estates. By her marriage with Hywel ab Tevan, Vychan of Mostyn, 
she conferred the property upon this family, in whose hands it has since remained. 





CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. 






























































BLUE-STOCKINGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


HE beginning of the eighteenth century witnessed the close of 
one of the last of those famous salons, so justly celebrated 
in the annals of French history. With the death of Mlle. 
Scudéry in 1711, the old régime passed away, giving place to 
a new and inferior order; and although a few hotels, notably 
those of De Bouillon, De Nevers, and De Sully, continued to 
preserve some of the traditions of Rambouillet of famous 
memory, it was evident that the most brilliant epoch of 

French society had come to a conclusion. Salons there still were in plenty, but 

amid the wild follies of the Regency they degenerated; the company became less 

exclusive ; the gentlemen found that they suffered from exnuz, the ladies invented 

a new and fashionable complaint called the “ vapours,’ and in place of the 

“feast of reason and the flow of soul” they rushed for distraction to charades, 

riddles, word puzzles, and the like. “People complain,’ wrote the Marquis 

d’Argenson in 1740, “that there is no such thing as conversation nowadays in 

France ; the reason is simple enough: nobody has the patience to act the part of 

listener.” This was no unfounded accusation; the art of conversation and the no 

less necessary talent for listening did indeed seem to a great extent lost, except 
perhaps in certain circles, such as those which gathered around Mme du Deffand 
and Mile de l’Espinasse, or met at the Marquise de Lambert’s, to form the so- 
called dureau desprit. Such names as those of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, the 

Duchesse de Choiseul, Mme du Chatelet, the Duc de Nivernois, Rayal, Marivaux, 

Maupertuis, Condorcet, and many other distinguished literati, are sufficient to show 

that the salons of the eighteenth century were brilliant even in their decline. 
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In England, the salon proper can hardly be said to have existed at all. English 
society, to its loss, could never boast itself of the possession of such leaders as the 
incomparable Marquise de Rambouillet ; the lovely, poetical Comtesse de la Séze ; the 

‘Aspasia” of France, Mme de Tencin—who, by 
In London, it is true, between the years 


witty Duchesse de Maine; or the ‘ 
the way, called her literary guests, mes détes. 
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THE BLUE-STOCKINGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
1667 and 1699, the cele- 
brated Hortensia Mancini, 
Duchesse de Mazarin, re- 
ceived at her house the 


sexes; among whom 
figured the noted Cheva- 
lier de Grammont. But, 
unless we except Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu and 
her contemporary Blue- 
Stockings, a glance at the 
history of English social 
life will show us very few 
ladies who endeavoured 
to make their houses a 
central point of union for 
the poets, the wits, the 
writers,—in a word, for 
the distinguished in art 
and literature of their day. 
For one thing, the passion 
for play ran very high 
during the reigns of the 
“Georges”; men drifted 
po agp sernnace Ortance (ao farvzindDuchfie® O¢Mazarin a 
ruined in a night, or PLuy pix. Qfcer encsdit GD Bleie fi 
perhaps earn a fortune 
without rising from their: seats; while the leaders of society had card-parties at 
home, sometimes every night of tlle week, not excepting Sundays. When conversation 
versus cards was started by a handful of courageous ladies, all the world (of players) 
wondered, and the majority of them treated the idea as almost beneath contempt. In 
spite of sneers, however, the project succeeded ; there were sufficient literati in London 
to support it ; at any rate, there was that great Cham of literature, as Smollett styled him, 
Dr. Johnson—in himself a perfect host. Consequently, for some years at least, while 
Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Ord, Miss Monckton, Mrs. Boscawen, Lady Lucan, and 
other Blue-Stockings, lived and flourished, the Metropolis possessed something which 
bore a strong resemblance to the literary salons of the time of the Grand Monarque. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu—to begin with the Queen of the Blues—was born in 1720, 
and died in 1800; so that she is emphatically what Dr. Doran styles her, “a lady of 
the last century.” As a young girl, she appears to have been handsome, lively, and 
full of fun; fond of pleasure, and devoted to dancing. From her entertaining letters 
we can picture her, a country maid, enjoying the gaieties of town, breakfasting in 
Marylebone Gardens, and taking headers into the large plunge bath, there ; “ squalling 
for joy” at the excitement of being upset in her coach after the play at two o’clock 
in the morning ; sitting for her portrait as Anne Boleyn, and spending the evening 
at that fashionable resort, Vauxhall. “La petite Fidget” Elizabeth was nicknamed 
by her friend the Duchess of Portland, with whom she kept up a correspondence 
for years. In one letter she describes with much humour a rural fair :— 





“When I arrived at Northfleet every Phillis and Corydon were at a fair in the town, 










The Honourable Miss Monckton. (After Sir J. Reynolds.) 
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and to enter into the humours of the place I walked through it. In one booth were 
nymphs and swains buying garters with amorous posies, some only with the humble 
request, ‘When this you see remember me’ ; others with a poetical and more familiar ‘ Be 
true to me as I’m to thee.’ Under another booth, for the pleasure of bold British youths, 
was Admiral Vernon in gingerbread ; indeed, he appeared in many shapes there, and the 
curate of the parish carried him home in a brass tobacco stopper. I was a little concerned 
to see him lying in passive gingerbread upon a stall with Spanish nuts ; but the politicians 
of our age are wonderful in reconciling the interests of nations. I assure you there was a 
great deal of company ; many hearts did I see exchanged for fairings of coloured riband; 
and one Cymon, more polished than the rest, presented his damsel with a fan, with an 
intent, | presume, ‘ to give coolness to the matchless dame.’” 


Our heroine and her spouse, the Honourable Edward Montagu,—better known, 
we suspect, as the husband of Mrs. Montagu than by any other title,—lived in great 
style in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, then a fashionable and aristocratic neighbourhood. 
This fact did not, however, save it from being infested with footpads ; and when 
repairing to Mrs. Montagu’s brilliant assemblies there was always the pleasing 
excitement of not knowing whether you would not be stopped and robbed by the 
way ; perhaps even knocked on the head, if one were so misguided as to offer any 
resistance. ‘The servants, after depositing their masters and mistresses in safety, went 
off to enjoy themselves at the “ Running Footman,”* a much frequented tavern close 
by. Upon the signboard of this establishment was painted a tall, nimble-looking man, 
dressed in gay attire, and carrying a stick with a metal ball on the top; he was 
represented as running, while underneath was the legend, “Iam the only running 
footman!” The practice of having these attendants to run by the side of the carriage 
was even then falling into disuse ; and it is believed that the Duke of Queensberry, 
who died in 1810, kept it up longer than any other of the London grandees. He 
used to try the pace of the candidates for this office by making them don a livery 
and trot up and down Piccadilly, while he timed them from his balcony. 

“You will do very well for me,” said he to a man who had thus been exhibiting 
his powers of speed. 

“And your livery will do for me,” replied the rogue, and forthwith ran away 
with it. 

Mrs. Montagu is frequently referred to as one of the most distinguished members 
of the “ Blue-Stocking Club.” It is as well to recollect, notwithstanding, that the 
so-called club never had any real, substantial existence. The title was a nickname, 
bestowed in jest; but, as it happened, the joke not only took, but was kept up.t 
Blue-stocking came to be indicative of something that had no reference whatever to 
hose; and it will certainly not die out of the English language as long as there 
remains one learned lady upon the face of the earth to merit. the appellation. 
What Johnson’s Boswell says about the matter is as follows :— 

“About this time” (in 1781) “it was much the fashion for several ladies to have evening 
assemblies where the fair sex might participate in conversation with literary and ingenious 
men animated by a desire to please. One of the most eminent members of these socicties 
was a Mr. Stillingfleet (a grandson of the Bishop), whose dress was remarkably grave, and 
in particular it was observed that he wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his 
conversation, and his absence was felt so great a loss, that it used to be said, ‘We can do 
nothing without the blue stockings,’ and thus by degrees the title was established.” 

Hannah More established it still more firmly by writing a neat little poem, called 
the “Bas Bleu ; or, Conversation,” descriptive of these Blue parties. She herself was 


* See PALL MALL MAGazine, April 1895, vol. v., p- 619. 


+ So in more recent times a species of revival of the ‘‘ Blue-Stocking Club” in London received 
an unofficial title which stuck to it—Ep. P. M4. M. 
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Mrs. Montagu. (After Sir J. Reynolds.) 


a frequent guest at them, and no doubt contributed her full quota to the evening’s 
amusement—talk ; for St. Hannah, as Walpole teasingly designated her, had what 
is familiarly known as “the gift of the gab.” She was an interesting talker even 
as a very young girl—so much so that she once, during an illness, charmed her 
medical attendant into entire forgetfulness of the object of his visit. ‘ Bless me!” 
cried the worthy man, when he found himself on his way,—“ why, I forgot to ask 
the girl how she is to-day!” 

Miss More was about twenty-five when she first met Mrs. Montagu. We read 
of her dining at Hill Street in company with Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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and writing home rapturous accounts of her hostess to her sisters. ‘She is not 
only the finest genius, but the finest lady I ever saw. She lives in the highest style 
of magnificence; her apartments and table are in the most splendid taste ;—but 
what baubles are these when speaking of a Montagu!” ‘To be approved of by this 
noted personage meant an immediate introduction to the most brilliant literary society 
of the time; and we very soon find Hannah circling gaily in company with other 
lights around the central planet of their hemisphere. She was-regarded as quite a 
bright and particular star herself. Her poem, the “ Bas Bleu,” written for private 
circulation only, went the round of the salons, and quickly found its way into print, 
Dr. Johnson voting it a “very great performance,” and His Majesty George III. 
being graciously pleased to ask for a copy of it. That the authoress did good work 
in her generation no one would wish to deny ; nevertheless, perusing Hannah More’s 
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Fanny Burney. (From a Print in the British Museum.) 





somewhat namby-pamby verses, one is tempted to moralise over the small amount of 
literary talent that was sufficient in her day to win a very large slice of fame. 


A great many notabilities met at the “ Bas Bleu” assemblies: Mrs. Siddons and 
Horace Walpole; the “sublime and beautiful” Edmund Burke and little Fanny 
Burney ; the learned Mrs. Carter, translator of Epictetus, a very ultramarine Blue ; 
Lord Lyttelton, the Earl of Bath ; Dr. Monsey of Chelsea College ; Mrs. Chapone, 
Abbé Raynal, the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Erskine, Sir William Pepys, Garrick, 
and his wife; the Duchess of. Portland, the lovely Duchess of Devonshire, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Thrale; and last, but decidedly not least, Johnson and his 
faithful Boswell. The burly Doctor was indeed one of the pillars of the assemblies, 
as we can see from a letter to Boswell when the satellite was not present :-— 


“ As soon as Dr. Johnson had come in and taken the chair the company began to collect 
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round him, till they became not less than four, if not five, deep, those behind standing and 
listening over the heads of those that were sitting near him. The conversation was for 
some time between Dr. Johnson and the Provost of Eton, while the others contributed 
occasionally their remarks.” 


We can imagine that the Doctor’s friend Mrs. Thrale was not far distant from 
his chair—witty Mrs. Thrale, with her bright eyes, white teeth, animated expression, 
and inexhaustible stock of don-mots. We can picture her turning with a smile to 
draw into the conversation a somewhat shy and shrinking young person; and lo! 
we are face to face with that shrewdly observant little puss, Fanny Burney, who 
looks as if she would like to run away and hide herself from the fame drawn upon 
her by “ Evelina.” But she is very proud to belong to the Montagu coterie all the 
same, although Dr. Johnson has been teasing her unmercifully ever since she has 
had the invitation to join the magic circle. ‘The malicious Doctor wishes to amuse 
himself by setting his favourite up in opposition to the Queen of the Blues ; he would 
dearly love to see a passage of arms between them. 

“Down with her, Burney!” he admonishes Fanny beforehand ; “ down with her! 
spare her not! Attack her, fight her, and down with her at once! You are a 
rising wit, and she is at the top; and when I was beginning the world, and was 
nothing and nobody, the joy of my life was to fire at all the established wits ; 
and then everybody loved to halloa me on. So at her, Burney! at her, and down 
with her!” 

“Oh, how we were all amused!” writes Miss Burney in her diary, and proceeds 
to give us the rest of the conversation :— 

“* Mark now if I contradict her to-morrow,’ says Johnson. ‘I believe I am not high 
in her good graces already.’ 

“ Mrs. Thrale: ‘Oh, I warrant you, she fears you indeed ; but that, you know, is 
nothing uncommon ; and dearly I love to hear your disquisitions ; for certainly she is 
the first woman for literary knowledge in England; and if in England, I hope I may 
say in the world’ 

“ Johnson: ‘1 believe you may, madam. She diffuses more knowledge in her conver- 
sation than any woman I know—or, indeed, almost any man. . . . Come, Burney, shall you 
and I study our parts against Mrs. Montagu comes?’ ” 


What Fanny thought of the famous Blue-Stocking she puts down later on in 
a letter to Mrs. Thrale, in which she says: “ Mrs. Montagu, as we have often agreed, 
is a character rather to respect than love, for she has not that don d’aimer by which 
alone love can be made fond and faithful.” 

Dear old Sir Joshua Reynolds, another frequenter of the literary salons, was one 
of Miss Burney’s warmest admirers. ‘ Evelina” he sat up all night to finish, and 
positively doted upon; and “ Evelina’s” mistress had a very strong regard for him 
in return. Mrs. Thrale hoped that it might have ended in a match between them ; 
but this hope was not destined to be fulfilled. The painter’s deafness, the result 
of a cold taken in Rome, prevented him from joining in the general conversation ; 
but those who took the trouble to talk to him through the medium of his ear- 
trumpet were well rewarded for their pains. Miss Burney speaks of his soft, sensible, 
expressive countenance, and unassuming, engaging manners. It is tolerably certain 
that Sir Joshua could be very conveniently deaf when he pleased—as, for instance, 
when a fine lady or gentlerman found their portraits not sufficiently flattering. He 
numbered Mrs. Montagu among his sitters. The portrait he painted of her is still 
at Montagu House, Portman Square, whither she removed from Hill Street; and 
one can see that the painter has managed to preserve the “grand air” and look of 
intelligence and distinction noticed by Miss Burney. 
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Horace Walpole frequented the Blue 
assemblies, although he liked to poke fun 
at the learned givers of them. In 1781 
he wrote :— 


“T met Mrs. Montagu tother night at a 
visit. She said she had been alone the 
whole preceding days, quite hermetically 
sealed. I was very glad she was uncorked, 
or I might have missed that piece of learned 
nonsense. ... I was much diverted with 






























your setting Mrs. Montagu on her head, 
which indeed she does herself without the 
help of Hermes. She is one of my principal 
entertainments at Mrs. Vesey’s, who collects 
all the graduates and candidates for fame, 
where they vie with one another till they 
are as unintelligible as the good folks at 
Babel.” 


“ The pleasant Horace,” as his friend 
and correspondent, Hannah More, styled 
him, must have been a great acquisition, 
with his miscellaneous chit-chat, pungent 
witticisms, and wonderful stock of anec- 
dotes, which he retailed in his own 

conse. inimitable manner. Miss Hawkins, who 
Horace Walpole. describes Walpole as she remembers him 
before 1772 (he died in 1797), tells us 
that he was dark and lively, with bright, penetrating eyes, complexion and hands 
unhealthily pale, and an extremely pleasant voice. He always entered a room in 
that style of affected delicacy which fashion prescribed at that period,—chapeau bas 
tucked under his arm or compressed between his hands, knees bent, and feet on 
tiptoe. One can picture to oneself the master of Strawberry Hill in his favourite 
suit of lavender and waistcoat embroidered with silver ; his partridge silk stockings, 
gold buckles, and lace ruffles, tiptoeing in mincing fashion across the room to 
where his hostess was standing, glorious in the stiffest of brocades and the loftiest 
of ¢éfes; and bowing over her fair hand with the most courtly air. 

The Mrs. Vesey of whom he makes mention in his letter was the lady who 
first inaugurated the Bas Bleu assemblies; and it was she who is credited with 
having told Mr. Stillingfleet, “ Never mind dress, but come in your blue stockings.” 
She entertained with less form and ostentation than her brilliant rival in Hill 
Street, but she seems to have possessed the delightful art of putting all her company 
at their ease without the least appearance of effort. Nor was it absolutely necessary 
to talk sense,—which must have been a comfort to many whose prevailing hue 
was not precisely cerulean. Mirth and jollity might reign in one corner, while in 
another Dr. Johnson might be holding forth ponderously upon the moral duties ; 
one little crowd had perhaps for its centre Mrs. Montagu, another was clustered 
round Horace Walpole ; every now and then the hostess would call the attention 
of the company in general to some important piece of news, or some anecdote, or 
interesting account of some person known to all. In her own person Mrs. Vesey 
must have furnished her guests with a considerable amount of entertainment. She 
was deaf, short-sighted, and so absent-minded that she often hardly remembered 
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The Duchess of Devonshire. (From an Etching in the British Museum.) 


her own name ; yet with it all, so good-humoured, racy, and ready to laugh at her 
own blunders and terriblé Irish bulls, that probably she was a greater favourite than 
some of her more learned sisters. Upon one occasion she was caught declaiming 
against second marriages to a lady of rank who had been twice married, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that Mr. Vesey was her own second husband. When reminded 
of this, she merely exclaimed, “ Bless me, my dear, I had quite forgotten it!” Her 
sister-in-law lived with her, and attended to the housekeeping ; the two ladies were 
of such diametrically opposite characters and appearance that they were dubbed 
respectively “ Mind” and “ Body.” 

Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Ord, Miss Monckton, Mrs. Walsingham, Lady Lucan, and 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, the sister of Peg Woffington, were all in the foremost ranks of 
the Blues; but however brightly they may have shone a century ago, their names 
are now well-nigh covered by the dust of oblivion. Ugly Mrs. Chapone, that “Sir 
Charles Grandison in petticoats,” whose very name is suggestive of “ papa, prunes, 
prisms,” and propriety, secured for herself a more permanent niche in the Temple 
of Fame by her “Letters on the Improvement of the Mind,” which, universally 
admired at the time, are, we imagine, universally shelved by the present perverse 
generation. We are told that under one of the most repulsive exteriors that any 
woman ever had the ill luck to possess Mrs. Chapone concealed very superior 
attainments ; in her youth she was a great pet of Samuel Richardson’s ; and “ excellent 
Miss Mulso” made one of the band of young ladies whom the author of “ Clarissa 
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(From a Drawing by Miss Simmons.) 


Harlowe”——always a lover of female society—was wont paternally to style his daughters. 
He generally had a number of them at his house, and delighted by artful opposition 
to draw them out and induce them to converse freely upon subjects of sentiment. 

Mrs. Chapone pretended, at the commencement of their acquaintance, to be 
quite flatteringly alarmed at the great Mrs. Montagu; but she presently declares 
that she has grown as bold as a lion with her, and flies in her face whenever she 
has a mind to. The two ladies became great cronies, and went a tour in Scotland 
together, spending part of the time at the seat of Lord Lyttelton, a patron and 
also a pet of all the Blue-Stockings. He'was such a favourite with Mrs. Montagu 
that, after his death in 1773, she went so far as to quarrel with Johnson about 
him, and their disagreement was never entirely patched up. The tale went that 
Johnson submitted the Manuscript of his “ Life of Lyttelton” to Mrs. Montagu, who 
found fault with the tane of it. The manuscript was, however, published exactly 
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Hannah More. 


as it stood—a circumstance which gave considerable offence to the Queen of the 
Blues, accustomed as she was to be treated as a species of oracle. She and the 
Doctor continued to meet, but the intimacy between them was never the same; Mrs. 
Montagu could not forget that her pet poet had been styled, with a sort of pitying 
contempt, “poor Lyttelton!” The genius they all adored poor Lyttelton! ‘This was 
in truth a little too much. 

It is to be feared that Johnson in society was always more or less of a bear. 
“His rugged exterior and garb,” writes Sir N. W. Wraxall in his ‘“ Memoirs,” “ his 
uncouth gestures, his convolutions and distortions, when added to the rude and 
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dogmatical manner in 

which he delivered his 

opinions and decisions 

on every point, rendered 

him so disagreeable in 

company, and so op- 

pressive in conversation, 

that all the superiority 

of his talents could not 

make full amends, in 

my estimation, for these 

defects. In his anger, 

if opposed, he often 

respected neither age, 

rank, nor sex.” As 

Goldsmith wittily put it, 

there was no arguing 

with Johnson, for if his 

pistol missed fire he 

knocked you down with 

the butt end of it; yet 

his talents were such 

that when he talked the 

Dr. Johnson. (From a Print in the British Museum.) others could not but 

listen. There was no 

hiding this great light under a bushel. Upon one occasion, as he was on his way 

to one of Mrs. Montagu’s receptions, he dropped in at Dr. Burney’s, and Fanny 

has recorded how he was dressed for the party. No doubt the worthy man was 

perfectly satisfied with his own appearance—that is to say, if he ever gave it a 

thought. For had he not discarded his beloved old brown coat with the metal 

buttons, which clung so easily and comfortably to his great round-shouldered body ? 

And furthermore, had he not exchanged his flowing bob-wig for a full bushy one 

of less ancient date, and donned a snuff-coloured coat resplendent with gold—or 

perhaps brass—buttons! True, there were no ruffles to soften the contour of his 

mighty wrists, and he had omitted to change his coarse black worsted stockings for 

silk ones ; but who that was acquainted with the burly Doctor’s habits and customs 

would expect him to arrive at a party dressed like a dandy? Such a one might 

have his expectations for his pains! It was enough that the great man was there, 

—an honour esteemed by every one, in spite of his practice of contradicting flatly any 
unfortunate wight with whom he failed to agree. 

Yet the lion could roar you “an ’twere any nightingale” if he chose; and the 
attentions showered upon him by the ladies certainly had the effect of—sometimes— 
soothing his savage breast. We are told that the celebrated Duchess of Devonshire, 
then in the zenith of her youth and beauty, struggled, whenever he was present, to 
get a seat next to Johnson, and hung upon his utterances with all the devotion of 
a worshipper. Such a siren who could have resisted? ‘Then there was the lively 
Miss Monckton—-afterwards to be known as the eccentric Countess of Cork—whose 
vivacity delighted the sage. Long discussions did the two hold; and the Doctor 
even allowed himself to be argued with. But he would clench the matter in his 
own way all the same. 

“Some of Sterne’s writings are sweetly pathetic,” observed the lady. 
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Johnson bluntly 
denied this. 

“JT am _ sure,” she 
argued, “they have 
affected me.” 

“Why,” said John- 
son, smiling and rolling 
himself about, “‘ that is 
because, dearest, you’re 
a dunce.” 

Some time after- 
wards, when the lady 
reminded him of this 
speech, he replied, 
“Madam, if I had 
thought so I certainly 


should not have said 
so ” 


It seems to us that 
the great man ought 
to have enjoyed him- 
self at the Blue assem- 
blies, since he was the 
object of so much 
respect and _ attention. 
Perhaps he did; yet 
all he will condescend 
to say, after attending 
one of the most bril- 
liant of them, is, “I 
do not recollect to have passed many evenings with fewer objections.” How 
sublimely Johnsonian is this! 

It is to be wondered whether people, as a whole, talked better a century ago, 
at Mrs. Montagu’s “assemblies,” Lady Clermont’s “conversation pieces,” or the 
Duchess of Bedford’s “ pastoral tea-parties,” than they do now at the “at homes” 
and receptions of the fashionable world. We are inclined to think they may have 
done so; famous men did not probably keep their best things so strictly for their 
publishers ; and ‘social intercourse was more narrowly bounded than at the present 
time, when the number of sets within sets and cliques within cliques is beyond the 
computation of mortal man. Still, the humour of the eighteenth century was anything 
but refined, as we can see from a small book published by Lord Lyttelton, called 
“Garrick’s Jests; or, Genius in High Glee,” purporting to contain the best jokes of 
the chief wits of the day. The greater part of these are too terrible to bear 
repetition. 

The reign of the Blue-Stockings was but a brief one. ‘Towards 1781 their literary 
parties began to decline; this was the year when Mrs. Montagu moved into the 
grand house she had built for herself in Portman Square. A change gradually came 
over the scene; and although in 1790 Hannah More chronicles a “ pleasant party” 
at Montagu House with Burke and Mackenzie, she goes on to add that everything 
was “great and vast and late and magnificent and dull.” Significant also is Miss 
Burney’s entry in her diary, that she met there “a commonish, non-nothingish sort 
VoL. IX.—No. 37. 4 





Mrs. Siddons. (From a Print in the British Museum.) 
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of a half good-humoured and sensibilish woman.” ‘The company, to her thinking, 
was evidently getting mixed. 

The truth was, the literary salons had had their little day ; those great lights who 
for a brief space contributed to their success had passed or were passing away ; and 
it was difficult to fill their places. Walpole was dead, and Garrick the brilliant ; 
while Johnson, destined to follow his pupil in a very few years to the abiding quiet 
of Westminster Abbey, lay in his last illness. The giant talents of this truly 
remarkable man had been the prop and support of the Bas Bleu assemblies; with 
his death they fell, and with the close of the eighteenth century they passed into 
silence and oblivion. 


SHEILA E. BRAINE. 


THE LAKE. 
a the still waters that the lilies love, 


Where willows droop and the tall elm trees shade, 
While the great sun filled all the heavens above, 
I down me laid. 


I heard the twittering of the mating birds, 
I heard the wanton breeze steal down the break, 
Sigh to the leaves soft thoughts too sweet for words, 
And kiss the lake. 


And here, when life was young and hope was high, 


On such a summer day I laid me down, 
And dreamt of love, and strife, and victory, 
And high renown. 


And here again I lay me down and dream. 
The sun’s as bright as then, the birds as gay, 
Still on the lake the water-lilies gleam 
In rich array. 


The world’s as young as ever! What am |? 
Weary with years, weary with fortune’s quest, 
Weary with sorrow, my sole hope to die, 


And then to rest. 


J. A. STRAHAN. 
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WAS young, in perfect health, broad- 
shouldered and athletic, an art student, 
and in Paris. I imagine that I must 
have been very happy, though I was 
undoubtedly painfully short of money. 
The latter circumstance compelled me 
to dine at a cheap restaurant in the 
Latin Quarter, where the food was of 
doubtful origin and the wine a shame- 
less impertinence. I was surprised 
one evening, when I was dining in 
my small way, to find two Americans 
sitting at a table next to the one 
which I always occupied. They were 
evidently not art students, and their 
appearance did not indicate that they 
were in financial difficulties. Why in 
these circumstances they should patronise Mére Picard’s restaurant was something 
of a mystery. 

Presently I became aware that one of the Americans was endeavouring to explain 
to the waiter, in the French of Chicago, that he was not satisfied with his bill. 
I thought it only civil to suggest to a fellow-countryman in linguistic difficulties 
that I would take pleasure in acting as an interpreter. He thanked me profusely, 
and when I had convinced him that his bill was quite right, he asked permission 
for himself and his friend to join me at my table over our after-dinner: cigars. 

The man with whom I had spoken was tall and thin, with a closely shaved 
face, and an eager, cat-like cast of countenance. His companion was a mucli 
smaller man, with black hair and eyes, and black chin whiskers. He was well 
dressed so far as the quality and cut of his clothes were concerned, but he was 
plainly one of those unfortunate men whose clothes can never be made to fit, and 
whom Nature designed to be the prey of the ready-made clothing merchant. In 
his shirt front he wore large diamond studs, and his watch chain was immensely 
heavy. His companion treated him with a curious mixture of servility and familiarity, 
both of which were apparently accepted with equal indifference. 

“T reckon we’d better introduce ourselves,” said the tall man, ‘and then we'll 
be quite comfortable. Might I go so far as to ask your name?” 

I told him that my name was Norris. 

“Then, Mr. Norris, let me introduce you to Mr. Silver—Mr. James H. Silver 
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“One of the Americans was endeavouring to explain... in the French of Chicago.” 


of Nevada. You must know him well enough by reputation. Mr. Silver, let me 
make you acquainted with Mr. Norris. I can’t tell you just where Mr. Norris hails 
from, but he’s an American from ’way back, as you can see for yourself.” 

Mr. Silver and I bowed solemnly to one another, and he held out his hand to 
be shaken. I found his hand unpleasantly cold and moist, and dropped it as soon 
as possible. I knew perfectly well who Silver was. His reputation as an American 
millionaire, who had accumulated his enormous fortune by gambling on the stock 
market with loaded dice, had long ago reached Europe. As I looked at the miserable 
little villain, I was quite certain that I would not accept ten times his wealth at the 
price of accepting his physical and moral deformities. 

“Come to think of it,” said the tall man, “I haven’t introduced myself. 1 
hope, sir, that you will excuse me. Here is my card, and I’m delighted to make your 
acquaintance.” 

The card was large and thick, and bore in printed capitals the following 
inscription :— 

“ELEAZAR M. HOLT, 
Practical Mahatma, 
No. 418, RUE DE BERLIN. 


Office Hours from 10 to 12.” 


As soon as I had read the card, Mr. Holt gravely shook hands with me and 
remarked, “ Now we'll have something to drink and enjoy ourselves. It’s a comfort 
to meet somebody in this outlandish town who can speak the American language.” 

I had heard vaguely of Mahatmas, Theosophy, and Occultism, but I had never 
taken the slightest interest in the subject. However, I did not wish to seem unsocial, 
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and so, merely for the sake of saying something, I asked Holt what a Practical 
Mahatma might be. 

“Well,” replied the man, “you know those fools of Theosophists pretend that 
when a man has spent his life in learning to be a Mahatma, he ought never to 
use his knowledge except to precipitate idiotic letters and such-like nonsense. Now, 
I don’t agree with them. I’m a plain business man. I studied seven years in 
Thibet, night and day, to be a Mahatma, and when | got my degree I went to 
practising, so as to earn a living.” 

“Then you have really been in Thibet ?” I asked. 

“T went through the regular five years’ course at the Central University of 
Thibet,” replied Holt, ‘and I took a double first in Magic Ancient and Modern, 
and in Applied Occultism. ‘Then I took a post-graduate course of two years 
more in Astral Chemistry. Why, sir, when I left the University they made me a 
first-class offer to stay as Professor of Magic and Demonstrator of Astral Chemistry, 
but I said, ‘Excuse me.’ I'd had quite enough of Thibet, and as for the resident 
Mahatmas they were a lot of old fogies, and I couldn’t stand’ their society at any 
price. So I came here to Paris, and put out my shingle as the only practising 
Mahatma in Europe. I’m going to close my office temporarily, however, for Mr. Silver 
wants my whole time, and when he wants a thing he generally gets it.” 

“ Are you studying magic?” I asked of Silver. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; “that is, I’m studying one particular branch of it. 
can see that it may be made very useful in my business.” 

“He is learning to separate his astral body from his natural body,” said Holt. : 
‘He thinks it will come in handy in his Wall Street operations.” 

“JT don’t think I know exactly what an astral body is,” I remarked. 

“T can tell you what it is in a very few words,” said Holt. ‘“ You’ve got a 
physical body, haven’t you? That’s plain enough. Well, underneath your physical 
body is your astral body, which looks exactly like your physical body, but isn’t 
subject to the laws of matter. For example, you can lie down on a sofa, and send 
your astral body to Thibet. It'll reach there in half a second, see everything you 
want it to see, and come back again at any time you may fix. ‘That’s the way the 
Mahatmas are carrying out their scheme of University Extension. Once a week 
one of the Professors of the Central University of ‘Thibet sends his astral body to 
London, and instructs a class of Theosophists. I don’t approve of the scheme 
myself, for if a man wants to be a Mahatma he ought to go through the regular 
University course. This smattering of magic that you can learn by taking up the 
University Extension plan will do a man more harm than good.” 

“Can Mr. Silver set free his astral body and travel wherever he wants to go?” 
I asked. 

“Well! not quite yet,” replied Holt, “though he will be able to do it in a very 
short time. Meanwhile, I make the separation for him, and send his astral body 
wherever he wants it to go.” 


“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, “that you could set my astral body free, and 
send it wherever I raight want to go?” 


“There’s nothing in the world easier,” said Holt. “See here. You're a gentleman, 


and you’ve done us a good turn. Just come round to my office to-morrow, say 
between two and three o’clock, and I'll have your astral body out of you so quick that 
it'll take your breath away.” 

“Thank you very much,” I replied, “but I don’t care to have my breath taken 
away. I might not get it back again.” 

“Oh! that was only a figure of speech. I'll guarantee that it won’t do you a 
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particle of harm, and it shan’t cost you a cent either. I'll do the thing as a sort of 
friendly service, you understand. Then you'll begin to see what a big thing this 
Mahatma business can be made in the hands of a competent practitioner.” 

The man amused me by the enormous impudence of his pretensions. It occurred 
to me that it would not be a bad idea to take him at his word and put his pretensions 
to the test. Of course he was a liar, and it would be a pleasure to prove him to 
be such. 

“TJ accept your offer with pleasure,” I exclaimed. “To-morrow at half-past two 
I will be at your office, and will have my astral body extracted, if that is the correct 
expression. Do you use anesthetics, or is the operation painless ?” 

** Absolutely painless,” he returned. ‘You simply sit down in a chair and are 
hypnotised, as you would call it. The process is rather a pleasant one, and is perfectly 
safe, unless there is an excess of electricity in the air.” 

“What harm does electricity do?” 

“Just this. ‘The astral body is made up of what you might call condensed 
negative electricity. Now, the electricity in the air is positive electricity, and the two 
things are antagonistic. Ifa thunderstorm comes up while you are in your astral form 
the lightning will strike you, no matter if you are covered with lightning rods and 
insulators ; and the instant an astral body is struck by lightning it is dissipated, and 
never can be got together again. You remember what I say, and if ever you are out 
in your astral form, and see signs of electricity in the air, you bolt for home, and get 
into your physical body without losing a minute’s time.” 

Presently ‘I rose to leave the room, and I could not help noticing that Silver 
was looking with admiration at my athletic figure. “ Poor little devil!” I said 
to myself. ‘What a curse it must be to be so weak and ugly!” The Mahatma 
accompanied me to the door, and as I left him I once more promised to accept 
his reiterated invitation. 

Had I been an older man I should, of course, have kept away from Holt’s 
office and thought no more about him; but being young and reckless, I wanted 
to see what the fellow could possibly mean, and so at half-past two the next day 
I found myself at No. 418, Rue de Berlin. 

There was no indication of any office in the house, but the concierge told me 
that an Englishman named “Olt lived on the entreso/. I made my way upstairs and 
rang at the door on the first landing. It was opened by the Mahatma himself. 

“Glad to see you,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Now, I call this real friendly. I’m just on 
the point of giving up this place, and have no servant, so I’ll have to ask you to 
excuse the condition of my office. However, I’ve a chair for you, and that’s about all 
you'll need.” So saying, he showed me into a bare, carpetless room, furnished only 
with three chairs and a small writing-desk. One of the chairs was already occupied by 
Silver, who had, as it seemed to me, a look of painful expectation,—very much as 
he might have looked had he been waiting in the outer room of a dentist’s office. 

“Here’s our friend Mr. Norris!” said the Mahatma cheerfully. ‘‘ He’s come to 
take a little promenade with you in the astral form.” 

Silver put out his damp, cold hand, and said good morning, in a mechanical 
sort of way. 

“Now, Mr. Norris!” said the Mahatma, “let’s have a clear understanding. 
You want to have your astral form released from your body for a few minutes, 
just to convince you that the thing can be done. I'll do it, and I pledge my 
professional reputation that there is no pain or danger about the operation, and 
that just as soon as you want to go back to your body you can do so. If you're 
the least afraid, now’s the time to back down.” 
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“The mist. . . condensed into a body.” 


“T am not afraid,” I answered, rather testily, “for I don’t believe there is any 
such thing as an astral body. Still I’m here to be convinced, and, if you please, 
we'll get to work at once.” 

“Very well,” said Holt. “ Just sit down on that chair next to Mr. Silver, and 
fix your eyes on mine. Mr. Silver, you’re to accompany Mr. Norris on his little 
outing, so just draw your chair a little nearer to me if you please.” 

Silver complied with the request, and the Mahatma stood in front of us, with 
his eyes fixed on ours, and began the attempt to hypnotise us. 

I said to myself, “So this fellow is nothing but a common magnetising quack 
after'all!” I had more than once been hypnotised, and had no fear of the process, 
so I waited unconcerned to see if the Mahatma’s attempt would be successful. 

I was just beginning to be drowsy when I was startled to see a mist gathering 
‘round Silver, which rapidly condensed into a body in all respects apparently 
precisely like. that of the millionaire. The original body of Silver remained in 
the chair, in a profound sleep, and it was regarded with evident contempt by 
its astral companion. I was about to say to the Mahatma that I would have no 
more of the experiment, when a drowsiness that I could not resist came upon me. 
My eyes closed, and my consciousness melted away. Presently I was aware that 
I was on my feet again, and was looking down at a duplicate of myself that was 
sleeping calmly in the chair. 
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“There you are!” said Holt. ‘ Never knew an astral body to come out of the 
shell so easy before. How do you feel?” 

“A good deal astonished,” I replied, “and singularly light.” 

“You'll get used to that in a few minutes,” said Holt. “Put your foot down 
gently when you walk, and try not to float, for it would attract too much attention 
in the street. Now, Mr. Silver! If both of you gentlemen are ready, we'll take a 
little walk.” 

“How about leaving our bodies here?” I asked. “Will they be quite safe?” 

“ Perfectly safe,” said the Mahatma. “There is no one in the apartment except 
ourselves, and I shall lock the door when we go out. When I have half a dozen 
people undergoing this experiment at the same time, I generally give them checks 
for their bodies, so as to avoid any mistake ; but that isn’t necessary between friends, 
and when there are only two of you.” 

Going downstairs, i found it extremely difficult not to yield to the tendency to 
float from the top to the bottom. My feet refused at first to cling to the earth, 
and when we reached the sidewalk Holt was obliged to take my arm .in order to 
steady me. In a few minutes, however, I succeeded in adjusting myself to my new 
conditions, and began to enjoy the sensation of airy lightness. 

I knew that the Silver who was walking beside me was only a sort of ghost, 
but there was nothing in his appearance which differed in the slightest degree from 
the other Silver. Neither could I distinguish any difference between my astral and 
my physical bodies, except that the former was much the lighter. Even my astral | 
clothes were the exact duplicates of those which my other body was wearing, and 
the astral watch, penknife, and pipe, which I found in my pockets, were precisely 
like those which I ordinarily used. 

“Do you see that lamp-post ?” asked the Mahatma. “There is nobody in sight 
just now, and I'll take the chance of our being seen. Just oblige me by walking 
straight into that lamp-post as if there was nothing there.” 

I did. so, and found that the lamp-post offered no obstacle to me whatever. 
I passed directly through it, or rather it seemed to pass directly through me. The 
Mahatma smiled triumphantly. 

“Now you see,” he exclaimed, “that your astral body is immaterial! You want 
to be very careful never to go into a crowded street when you are in the astral 
form, and never to run against any one. If you do, it will be discovered that you 
are immaterial, and there will be no end of a row. Why, Mr. Silver, here, the 
first time I took him out, was run into just in front of that house over yonder 
by a child rolling a hoop. The kid and the hoop went right through him, and 
the kid set up a yell that alarmed the whole neighbourhood. I wish you could have 
heard that child trying to convince its mother that it had run right through the 
middle of a gentleman.” 

The Mahatma laughed loudly at the reminiscence, and even the taciturn Silver 
chuckled. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Holt. “I shouldn’t advise any long excursion, 
considering that this is your first outing. Suppose we go into the Parc Monceaux 
and walk around where it is quiet, for a half-hour or so. You want to get thoroughly 
accustomed to your change of weight.” 

I assented to his proposal, and we had just reached the corner of the Boulevard, 
when I heard a rumbling sound that, as I now believe, was caused by a heavy 
cart. “That’s thunder,” cried the Mahatma, with a frightened look. “Stop till I 
look at my electrometer!” So saying, he took from his pocket a small instrument 
that resembled in appearance an aneroid thermometer, and glanced at its dial. 


4 
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“The kid set up a yell that alarmed the whole neighbourhood.” 


“Why, the air is full of electricity!” he exclaimed. “We must get back to the 
office instantly, or I won’t answer for the consequences. Mr. ‘Silver, you go on 
ahead and open the door. I'll help Mr. Norris along.” 

Silver went on rapidly in advance, and I followed with the Mahatma. He seemed 
excited and alarmed, and protested that he could not understand how he could have 
forgotten to consult his electrometer before taking Silver and myself into the street. 
“However,” he said, “we shall probably reach the house before the electricity 
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increases to the point of extreme danger; and another time I promise you that you 
shall not go out in your astral form unless the weather is in a perfectly safe condition.” 
When we reached the office we found the body of Silver still in the chair where 
my own body, and was standing by my chair with a smile of triumph on his face. 
Before I could say a word the Mahatma cried out that he saw a flash of lightning. 
“Jump into Mr. Silver’s body this instant, if you value your life,” he cried to me. 
“We will arrange it all right just as soon as the thunderstorm is over.” 

“ But I don’t want that contemptible body,” i cried: “give me my own body 
this instant, or si 

“Or what?” asked the Mahatma. ‘“ How are you going to help yourself? Now 
just be sensible! Mr. Silver has, in his hurry, jumped into your body by mistake. 
You can’t remain in the astral form without the utmost danger. You get into 
Mr. Silver’s body for an hour or two, and then it will be safe for you to exchange 
with him and have your own body back again. I warn you that every minute you 
stand here you run the risk of being dissipated.” 

There was clearly nothing for it but to follow the Mahatma’s advice. With great 
difficulty I managed to force myself into the vacant tenement of Mr. Silver. It was 
much too small for me, and squeezed me horribly about the chest. No sooner was 
I once more incarnated, than I turned to Silver and expressed my opinion of his 
stupidity, as I deemed it, in language that was very far from polite. 

Silver made no reply, and as soon as I ceased speaking he went out of the room. 
Then the Mahatma said, with perfect coolness, ‘‘ We’ve played a little game on you, 
Mr. Norris! My friend Mr. Silver wanted your body, and as he knew you wouldn’t 
sell it, we had to get it by strategy. Mr. Silver is prepared to pay you handsomely for 
your body, on condition that you don’t make a row. I might as well tell you that it won’t 
do us any harm if you do kick, for no one will believe a word you say about the matter, 
and the only result will be that you will find yourself in a lunatic asylum. Me and 
Mr. Silver have an engagement at this hour, and so I'll trouble you to take yourself off.” 

What could I do? Violence was out of the question, for Holt could have 
broken every bone in the wretched little body in which I was encased, with the 
greatest ease. I saw that 1 was beaten. I had fallen into the hands of a pair of 
scoundrels, and they had perpetrated an unheard-of outrage upon me. I had no 
money with which to bribe the Mahatma, and an appeal to the police was, as he 
had said, quite out of the question. I walked out of Holt’s office without another 
word, and, going into the little garden in front of the Church of the Trinity, sat 
down to think of any possible remedy for my misfortune. 

I was disgusted to notice how little space my body occupied on the bench 
where I had seated myself, and how thin and ugly my legs looked as they were 
stretched in front of me. Mechanically I thrust my hand into my pocket, and it 
came in contact with something unfamiliar. I drew it out, and found that it was 
a heavy, old-fashioned purse. It flashed across me that possibly Silver might have 
left something valuable in his clothes, and I opened the purse eagerly. It proved 
to contain fully three thousand francs in paper and gold. Pleased with this 
discovery, I made an examination of my other pockets, and presently made a further 
discovery that put me at once into the best of spirits. I had found a bank book 
on Rothschilds’ bank, showing that a very large sum was on deposit there ; and, 
what was at least of equal value, I found a draft on the same bank, made in New 
York, for the sum of one hundred and fifty-three thousand francs. I knew now 
that I had Silver at my mercy. The man in giving me his cast-off body had 
unwittingly given me all his ready money, and possibly all his other property. 
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Nothing was more certain than that Silver, who had long ago sold his soul for 
money, would be glad to sell me my own body back again for the money which I now 
had virtually in hand. My course was plain: I would draw out a hundred thousand 
francs of the villain’s money, and would then consent to take back my own body 
on condition that I should keep the money. Should Silver refuse to agree to this 
i would threaten to draw out all the money deposited in his name at Rothschilds’, 
and then go to New York and take possession of all his property in America. 
There could not be the slightest doubt that the man would accede to my terms. 

I sprang up as quickly as my feeble legs would permit, and, calling a cab, 
drove straight to the bank, where I was welcomed with a good deal of servility 
by the cashier, who evidently knew Silver well. 

“T have called,” I said, “to cash this draft. I will take a hundred thousand 
in cash, and will leave the remainder on deposit. I shall have to sign my name 
with my left hand, if you don’t mind, for I am suffering to-day from rheumatism 
in the other hand.” 

The cashier protested that any signature of Mr. Silver’s would satisfy him, and 
accordingly I endorsed the draft with my left hand. The cashier was in the very 
act of paying me the money when Silver and the Mahatma entered. Silver had 
evidently discovered the blunder he had made, and had rushed to the bank with 
the vague hope of preventing me from drawing the money. 

“Don’t pay that man!” Silver cried to the cashier. ‘ He is an impostor.” 

I paid no attention whatever to Silver, and the cashier, supposing him to be a lunatic, 
told him that if he did not at once leave the bank the police would be called in. 

Silver was on the point of making some further protest, but Holt, who had 
preserved his coolness, dragged him away. As I went out of the bank I found the 
pair waiting for me in the street. Silver 
at once rushed up to me, and informed 
me that I was a thief. 

“And you?” I asked. “You were 
a thief when you stole my body. Now 
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“*Mr. Norris, your proposal is simply extortionate.'” 


that I am compelled to wear your despicable body, ! propose to have the money 
that belongs to it. I venture to say that the money comes into my possession far 


more honestly than any money ever came into your possession.” 

“Take my advice, Mr. Silver, and don’t quarrel with this gentleman,” said the 
Mahatma. ‘He’s got the drop on you, and you can’t help yourself. Mr. Norris 
is a gentleman, and a very intelligent one. I don’t believe there will be any 
difficulty in getting him to compromise this matter if we discuss it in the right 
spirit. Anyhow, we’re not going to gain anything by making a row.” 

“T am quite willing to talk business with you,” said I, “if you will abstain from 
threats and bad language. If you will agree to my terms the matter can be arranged, 
but I warn you I shall expect to be well paid. I have been treated infamously, and 
I am entitled to heavy damages.” 

“Just so,” exclaimed the Mahatma: “I said Mr. Norris was an intelligent man.” 

“T am now going to Bignon’s to dine,” I continued. “If you will call there in 
an hour I shall have finished dinner, and shall be ready to talk with you. In the 
meantime, Mr. Silver, let me advise you to avoid all excitement. That body of 
mine, which you are wearing just now, suffers from valvular disease of the heart, 
and any excitement may bring about a fatal result.” 

I drove to Bignon’s, and ordered a dinner that would be certain to astonish the 
stomach of Mr. Silver. I knew, from the appearance of Mr. Silver’s lawful body, 
that he was a prey to dyspepsia, and it struck me as a particularly happy idea to 
bring about a monumental indigestion in the scoundrel’s stomach. 

I had not quite finished my dinner when Silver and the Mahatma entered the 
room where I was dining in solitary grandeur. I invited them to sit down and take 
a glass of wine. Holt accepted cheerfully, but Silver sat scowling at me and at 
his companion. He did not remain silent long, however. As I was in the act of 
helping myself to burgundy, he cried out, “For Heaven’s sake don’t drink that 
burgundy: it is deadly poison to.my stomach.” 
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“1 sprang at Silver.” 


“T don’t see what you have to do with your stomach just at present,” I replied. 
“Tt belongs to me, and I propose to treat it as I see fit.” 

“T am here to get it back again,” said Silver, “and not to drink wine and 
amuse myself. On what terms will you agree to exchange bodies again? Let me 
know what your terms are at once.” 

“My terms are these,” I replied: “I will change bodies with you on condition 
that I retain the hundred thousand francs which I now have in my pocket, and 
that you pay for this dinner.” 

“Never!” cried Silver. “Mr. Norris, your proposal is simply extortionate.” 

“Call it what you choose,” said I, ostentatiously helping myself to pdazé de foie 
gras. “You have heard my terms. ‘Take them or reject them, as you see fit. 
I admit that this body of yours is disgracefully ugly, but I am willing to wear it 
for the sake of coming into the possession of the fifty millions of dollars that | 
am told you have invested in New York.” 

“T will give you fifty thousand francs,” said Silver, “and change bodies this 
instant ; but I implore you, don’t put that fd/é into my stomach. It’s nothing less 
than murder.” 

“T said a hundred thousand francs,” I replied. “I keep the offer open for 
ten minutes longer. After that I shall decline to have any further dealings with 
you.” Then I heaped my plate with walnuts, and Silver groaned, as if the pangs 
of indigestion had already seized upon him. 


“ Now look here, Mr. Silver,” exclaimed Holt: “I have something to say in 
this matter. If you don’t get your money back, who is to pay me for all the time 
and trouble I have spent in teaching you magic? Accept this man’s terms at 
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once. They are the best you'll get, and in the circumstances I don’t consider 
them exorbitant.” 

Silver grumbled, swore, and entreated ; but I was inflexible, and before the ten 
minutes were up he had consented to my demands. Giving the finishing touch 
to his stomach with a large glass of champagne, I told the Mahatma that I 
was ready to exchange bodies. He immediately proceeded to hypnotise Silver 
and myself, and in a very few minutes I had the inexpressible delight of finding 
myself once more in my own comfortable body. 

“Now that we have finished our business,” I said to the two scoundrels, “I 
must request you to leave the room at once. I trust that this will be a warning 
to you both not to try your little game of stealing bodies a second time.” 

I was about to continue my moral exhortation, when it suddenly occurred to 
me that the hundred thousand francs that had a moment before been in my 
pocket were now safely in Silver’s pocket. I had been so inconceivably stupid as 
to permit myself to be tricked a second time. For once I completely lost my 
head. I sprang at Silver and took him by the throat, demanding that he instantly 
give me my money. He made no reply—possibly because he was on the verge 
of asphyxia; and I was dragging him toward the window, with a vague idea of 
threatening to throw him into the street, when somebody hit me a tremendous 
blow on the back of the head. Of course my assailant was the Mahatma,:and I 
imagine that his weapon was the favourite one of the American footpad—a sand 
bag. I went down as if I had been shot through the heart, and instantly lost 
consciousness. When I came to myself I was lying on a sofa in the room where 
I had dined, and a waiter was standing over me, 

“Tt is time for Monsieur to wake up,” he remarked. “It is late, and we are 
just going to close.” 

“‘Where are the two—my friends?” I asked. 

“They went away hours ago,” the waiter replied. “They said that Monsieur 
was a little sleepy, and that he should not be disturbed.” 

My head ached frightfully, but I could not discover that the skull was broken. 
With the help of the waiter I regained my feet, and in a few moments felt able 
to go home. The waiter called a cab, and I drove at once to my lodgings, and 
went to bed. I was quite well in the morning, and the first thing I did after 
breakfast was to go to the Rue de Berlin and inquire for Holt. The concierge 
informed me that he had left Paris without giving any address. I have never seen 
or heard of him since. 


I know the explanation which every reader will give to this story. It will be said 
that I drank too much wine, fell asleep on the sofa, and dreamed the whole story of 
my experience with the Mahatma. I might accept this explanation were it not for the 
fact that the next day, when I examined my pockets, I found in them, in addition to 
several trifles of my own, a card-case belonging to Silver, a pipe which I had never 
seen before, and three letters, of no interest to me except for the fact that they were 
addressed to “ James H. Silver, Care of Eleazar M. Holt.” 

Did I dream these things into my pocket? If so, the sort of dream which can 
transfer material objects from one man’s pocket to another man’s pocket is, it seems 
to me, rather more wonderful than the feat which I hereby solemnly assert the 
Mahatma Holt performed when tricking me into an exchange of bodies with his 
confederate, 
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MONGST the numerous British colonies there is 
none, perhaps, about which the average English- 
man is more hazy than about the Bahamas— 

the Isles of June—of the Pink Pearl—of the Oleander, 
as they have been variously styled. Several reasons may 
account for this. The islands lie apart from the other 
West Indian possessions, and out of the course of the 
great steamships ; they are in no direct communication 
with England whatever, nor with the nearest British 
colony, Jamaica, except by means of an occasional 
sailing vessel—and from all local schooners may heaven 
preserve the unwary visitor ! 

Most of the export and import trade is with the 
United States, and the only regular communication with 
the islands is furnished by the American steamers 
leaving New York fortnightly, calling at Nassau, and 
proceeding to Cienfuego on the south coast of Cuba; 
and by the Bahama Shipping Company, which runs a 
steamer every three weeks between New York and Nassau. 

The islands are largely patronised by American 
visitors during the winter months, who come thither to 
enjoy the superb climate ; and as a travelling Englishman 

is quite a vara avis, every stranger is assumed to be 

American until he proclaims his nationality. 





The Bahamas consist of a group of some 
six hundred and fifty islands (only twenty 
inhabited), widely scattered, the extremes being 

something over four hundred miles apart. 

Many of them are only partially explored, 

and some of the smaller ones scarcely 

known ; the population is, of course, very 

scanty, the last census giving only 44,000, 

of which about go per cent. are coloured 

people. 

Nassau, the capital (and indeed the 
only town worthy the name), is situate on 
New Providence, an island about the size 
and shape of the Isle of Wight. The finest 
buildings the town possesses are the Jail, 
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Silk Cotton Tree, Nassau. 


the Hospital, and the Royal Victoria Hotel, said to be the best in the West Indies. 
It is only open from Christmas till the end of April, that being the time at which 
visitors come from the States ; although, as far as the climate is concerned, the rains 
are over in October and the weather is cool and delightful from the beginning of 
November. The thermometer during the winter varies between 70° and 80°. 

At other times of the year accommodation can be had at the Curry House and at 
various boarding establishments. ‘The Bank, Post-office, and most of the shops are 
in Bay Street—a long, wide street, planted with almond trees, running along the coast, 
east and west. The roads around the town and indeed far into the country are 
excellent. The island cannot boast of any special beauty of scenery; with the 
exception of a very low range of hills, the country is flat, in some places swampy. The 
uncultivated portions are always covered with vegetation, sometimes by an almost 
impenetrable bush, sometimes by pine trees, and sometimes by many miles of beautiful 
palmettos—plants without which no London drawing-room is complete nowadays. 

At the back of Nassau is a limestone ridge through or over which are roads leading 
to the native towns. ‘These being sheltered from the dry north wind, and hence being 
somewhat damper and warmer than the capital, exhibit the most wonderful wealth of 
tropical vegetation. Each cabin stands in the midst of a garden where such utility 
trees as cocoa-nut palms, oranges, bananas, guavas, and sometimes bread-fruit, are sure 
to be seen ; the merely ornamental plants are also not forgotten ; every species of rose 
seems to run wild in the gardens, and in this land of perpetual summer the trees ‘“‘ keep 
blooming right along,” as an American might express it. There are four of these 
native settlements at the back of Nassau, and to a botanist nothing can be more 
interesting than a ramble through the streets, or more properly speaking lanes. 

The list of trees and plants flourishing on the islands seems almost inexhaustible ; 
besides those before mentioned, some of the best known are: silk cotton, banyan, 
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mahogany, ebony, satin-wood trees ; pineapples, grape fruit, shaddocks, mangoes, yams, 
plantains, sugar-cane, etc. 

The chief and oldest industry of the place is sponging ; an apparently endless supply 
of sponge is found on the reefs which surround the islands. The sponge boats are 
constantly returning to Nassau with their cargoes, and large heaps may be seen almost 
any morning in the exchange. Sponge is sold by auction, clipped and pressed, packed 
in bales, and despatched to agents in New York and London. Several species are found, 
but none of them are of so fine quality as most of the sorts from the Mediterranean. 

Vast quantities of live turtle are continually being shipped, which figure later at Del- 
monico’s and the London restaurants. Another species (the non-edible) is also abundant, 
and furnishes an important industry in Nassau ; the shells are polished whole, and form 
very attractive ornaments, or are cut up to make combs and other small articles. 

The two great prizes for which every fisherman is on the look out are pink 
pearls and ambergris. The former are found in the flesh of the large conch (strombus 
gigas), a very abundant shell which is dived for by the boys, who are most expert at 
this exercise. A pearl of unusually large size was purchased by a dealer in Nassau lately 
for £405 ; as, however, only about one shell in a hundred contains a pearl, and then 
probably only a small one, pearl fishing is a decidedly precarious means of livelihood. 
The natives much relish the flesh of the conch, but it is somewhat an acquired taste. 

Ambergris, which is formed by a disease in the sperm whale, is occasionally washed 
ashore on the islands, and a large piece of it is a small fortune to the lucky finder. 

During the last ten years an industry has been started which bids fair to be of 
great importance : it is the cultivation of sisal, a species of aloe (agave americana), the 
fibre of which supplies the best material for rope making. ‘There are several plantations 
of it on New Providence, Abaco, and other islands, but Andros is found most suitable 
for its growth. ‘This is the largest of the Bahamas, and the one lying nearest Nassau. 
It is ninety miles long and forty across the middle, with a population of three thousand 
four hundred, of which only twenty or thirty are white people. It has a rocky soil, 
and is covered almost everywhere with impenetrable bush. The few settlements are on 
the east coast, and the centre of the island has never been explored. This furnishes 
food for the superstitious and fanciful minds of the negroes, who relate wonderful tales 
of a race of giants and various supernatural beings who are supposed to inhabit the 
interior and occasionally visit the coast at night. Almost all the settlers on this island 
are engaged in sisal cultivation, of which there are several large plantations, that of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., being notable. 

The long straggling island of Eleuthera has also sisal estates, though the local 
specialité is the raising of pineapples. The island is cooler in summer than Nassau, 
and many of the inhabitants are glad to escape from the metropolis to Governor’s 
Harbour and other settlements, where decent accommodation may be found, which is 
more than can be said of most of the other islands. 

Inagua, the most southerly of the group, lying close to Hayti, is somewhat different 
in character. It possesses extensive prairie lands and numerous wild horses. Mention 
must be made of San Salvador, which was the first land touched upon by Columbus. 
He subsequently visited New Providence, October 17th, 1492, which he named 
Fernandina after Ferdinand of Spain. 

The islands were chiefly celebrated in early days on account of the deeds of a 
daring set of pirates who had fixed on Nassau as their headquarters. The reefs and 
shoals which surround the harbour made a convenient retreat for those knowing the 
waters, but extremely dangerous for any unwary vessel that might be driven towards 
the shores. The pirates at length attracted so much attention that, at the solicitations of 
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A Street in Nassau. 


British merchants George I. despatched an armament to reduce the colony to obedience. 
During the early part of the American war of independence the island was taken by 
Commodore Hopkins, but abandoned as untenable. It was retaken in 1781 by the 
Spaniards and Americans, but afterwards restored to Great Britain. 

Of course the palmy days of the Bahamas (like the other West Indies) were before 
the abolition of slavery ; still, during the American Civil war, money literally poured 
into Nassau. It was the principal centre for blockade running, and all provisions and 
stores were bought up at fabulous prices. 

The sights of Nassau are certainly not numerous ; there are two, however, which 
the visitor should not neglect. The first is the phosphorescent lake which lies two 
miles east of the town, in the bush, and only about fifty yards from the sea, with which 
it is connected by a channel. It is said to be the most phosphorescent piece of water 
in the world, but the reason of the phosphorescence has never been satisfactorily 
explained. The lake, or pond, is artificial, having been cut many years ago, probably 
for storing turtle. Certain it is that on any dark night the water presents a wonderful 
spectacle. A boat is there for the use of visitors, and plenty of small boys always on 
hand to dive under and around it. As soon as the water is disturbed, it appears 
simply transformed into liquid fire. 

The other sight to be recommended is a visit to Grantstown (one of the native 
settlements) on a Saturday evening. Stalls covered with various small comestibles line 
the roadway, each one brilliantly illuminated by a small bundle of candle-wood, which 
forms a splendid natural torch. Then there are shanties where characteristic negro 
singing and dancing may be heard and seen. All this on a balmy night in December 
under the waving branches of the palms is somewhat of a change for a Londoner, who 
may have only seen Saturday night markets in the New Cut or the Edgware Road. 
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On the road to Grantstown, Nassau. 


Surely there never was such a place for psalm-singing as Nassau ; it seems to be 
the only dissipation of the coloured people. Almost every night there is a function in 
the various churches and chapels; if it is not a service, it is a choral practice. The 
negroes are notably a musical race, and here they have full opportunity of cultivating 
their tastes as far as psalmody is concerned. 

The knowledge of the tonic sol-fa is widely diffused, and the part-singing of the 
people is really admirable ; the quality of the voices often leaves much to be desired, 
but the singing is correct and always hearty, not to say boisterous. The sailors on the 
sponge boats and other craft, when their attention is not otherwise required, usually 
produce their tonic sol-fa books and begin deciphering new tunes, sometimes in two 
or three parts, in a really extraordinary way. In short, when the negroes are not 
talking or eating they are usually singing hymns. There are several races of negroes 
in the islands, successors of those originally brought by the Spaniards. Some of ‘the 
African languages are still spoken by the older people amongst themselves, though 
English is the only language one hears, and remarkably pure English it is, for the 
most part, with but very little slang. 

Mosquitoes are a terrible scourge to the islands, still from November to May Nassau 
is practically free from them. Snakes are plentiful in the bush, but are perfectly 
harmless. ‘Tarantulas and centipedes may be found by those who take the trouble to 
look for them. The most brilliant humming birds and butterflies are always abundant. 

To any one seeking a winter resort with an unequalled climate and splendid 
tropical vegetation, who will not be-too exigeant as regards amusements, but will 
content himself with sailing, boating, bathing, driving, and bicycling, Nassau may be 
confidently recommended. 


WILFRED BENDALL. 





N this bare rock the hand of ‘lime has 
worn 
Hollows wherein the raindrops love to sleep, 
And thirsting birds, that o’er the ocean 
sweep, 
To these pure lakelets by swift wings are borne. 
"Tis here, upon this headland tempest-torn, 
Love’s cruel mockery I wildly weep, 
And with th’ eternal sobbing of the deep 
Sigh forth my life, of love for ever lorn ; 
‘And all my soul dissolves in bitter tears : 

The falling drops augment the crystal pool. 
Forbear therein your burning throats to cool, 
Ye passing doves, though sweet the fount 

appears, 
For e’en more bitter than the billows’ brine 
Are waters tinctured with these tears of mine. 








A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. 
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BARTHELEMY ST. HILAIRE AND THE 
RHINE FRONTIER. 


mil those that had the good fortune of meeting the 
f distinguished French scholar, statesman, and ex-Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who recently died, at the ripe age 
of past ninety, in the full vigour of his high intellectual 
gifts, have borne witness to the charm of his personality. 
In Europe at large he has for many years been known 
as a man who shrank not from telling his touchy and 
hyper-sensitive countrymen some unwelcome truth. On 
several occasions he firmly opposed them on the subject 
of the alliance with Russia. He severely condemned 
this combination of the knout with the Phrygian cap as a danger to the independence, 
the freedom, and the civilisation of our part of the world. 

Of the war of 1870 he plainly said, in the face of insidious assertions set 
afloat at Paris for the purpose of revenge, that Germany was guiltless of having 
brought about the tremendous conflict. He fathered it entirely upon the “dynastic 
policy of Napoleon III.” That statement, it is true, though correct in a large degree, 
was rather wanting in completeness. 

With such a record of Barthélemy St. Hilaire, the philosopher and apparently 
impartial observer of events, before us, it may astonish many to hear what he 
had to say about the Rhine frontier. On that subject I had an ample -and 
protracted correspondence with him four years ago. This exchange of letters, 
which all through was marked by the most perfect tone of amiability in everything 
he wrote to me, arose out of an interview a French journalist had had with him, 
the details of which had appeared in the Zimes. There he was reported to 
have said, after having stigmatised the alliance with Russia :— 

“The natural limits of France are perfectly defined. They are the two seas, the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine. Zhe Rhine is incontestably the true eastern frontier.” 

I confess that so startling a declaration, made twenty years after the terrible 
war of 1870-71, seemed to me the height of unwisdom. Considering the character 
of Mr. St. Hilaire, I asked myself whether, perchance, it had been wrongly attributed 
to one who was believed to be earnestly exerting himself for the maintenance of 
peace. Could he thus try to egg on once more the too easily inflammable minds 
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of his compatriots to a fresh war of aggression, especially at a moment when they 
were almost uncontrollably elated by the new friendship they had struck up with 
the Czar? 

On the other hand, was it likely that the Zimes should have been thus imposed 
upon? It seemed improbable in the extreme. However, in spite of a very bad 
personal experience which I had once had with regard to another not less renowned 
Frenchman, who passed for a just and impartial thinker—namely, M. de Tocqueville, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1849—I still hoped against hope that somehow 
Mr. St. Hilaire had been the victim of a misrepresentation. 

So I wrote to him, mentioning the fact of his name being highly honoured in 
Germany, and expressing regret that much astonishment would certainly be created 
there by aggressive tendencies being ascribed to him. The so-called natural frontier 
of the Rhine, I pointed out to him, would comprise all the German territory on 
the left bank of the river; not only Alsace-Lorraine, but also Rhenish Bavaria, 
Rhenish Hesse, the Prussian Rhinelands, and moreover all Belgium—aye, a portion 
of Holland, not to speak of the greater part of Switzerland ; all which ‘countries 
are situated on the left bank of the Rhine. 

In answer to this inquiry I was glad to receive Mr. St. Hilaire’s reply by 
return, which was to this effect :— 

“JT have had no conversation with any correspondent of the Z?mes, and I 
CANNOT UNDERSTAND HOW SO SERIOUS A JOURNAL COULD LET ITSELF BE THUS 
DECEIVED BY ONE OF ITS CORRESPONDENTS. As to Russia, it was four years ago that 
I had declared my opinion in my work on ‘English India,’ and the manifestations 
of Cronstadt can only confirm that opinion. In reference to the natural and 
geographical frontiers, I NEVER SAID A WORD OF IT. We have possessed those 
frontiers from the Treaty of Campo Formio to the Congress of Vienna; but to-day 
the only question is as .2 our provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, and nothing more.” 

Mr. St. Hilaire added that he thought ‘Germany had made a mistake in taking 
Alsace-Lorraine, even as France had committed an error in wishing to ally herself 
to Russia.” He wound up with these words :— 

“T am grateful to you for the sympathy you have expressed ; and, being touched 
by it, I have frankly (/ranchement) answered your question. France thinks not of 
her so-called natural frontiers. In my view, she could only think of that in case a 
general reconstruction of frontiers were to take place in Europe. God only knows 
whether this formidable question will ever be raised again!” 

From this letter it resulted clearly, first, that the alleged interview had zot 
taken place; secondly, that Mr. St. Hilaire had not recently even spoken to any 
correspondent about Russia—much less about the so-called natural frontier of the 
Rhine. His views about Russia, he intimated, must have been taken ‘out of a book 
of his, published four years before. As to the rest, the Z7mes had been deceived. 

The explanation having so frankly been given, the matter could not be allowed 
to rest there, considering the French writer’s great renown. I therefore made his 
denial known in Germany, and I held it to be a duty to privately communicate it 
to the Zimes. An investigation was consequently, and very properly, set on foot. 

In the meantime I replied to Mr. St. Hilaire, telling him “I was glad to learn 
that the report of the interview was sémply an invention, and that he had not said 
anything about the so-called natural and geographical frontiers of France.” 

The designation of Alsace-Lorraine as “our provinces,” in the letter of an 
ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs who knew the binding character of the Frankfort 
Treaty, was, no doubt, somewhat strange. How if an Italian statesman of his rank 
had spoken in this way of Nice and Savoy? Still stranger was the expression: 
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“ To-day the only question is as to our provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, and nothing 
more.” On this latter point I answered thus :— 

“T can understand your feelings, and I would not willingly enter upon a 
discussion of the Frankfort Treaty of Peace. In Germany, men say that it is only 
after repeated wars of invasion, from which she had suffered for centuries, that 
provinces which had belonged to her for many hundreds of years, and whose 
population is in its vast majority of German blood and speech to this day, have 
been retaken as a material security. They further bring to recollection that the 
invasion of Napoleon I. pushed the French frontier as far as Liibeck, on the Baltic, 
and that the virtual domination of France was then extended, by the so-called 
Confederation of the Rhine, as far as-Saxony. As to the natural frontiers, German 
opinion is that they are formed rather by mountains, which really separate countries, 
than by rivers, which are an easy means of communication ; and that in the case of 
Alsace-Lorraine the mountains coincide as well with the old political frontier as 
with the race and the speech of the populations. It is only because you have 
expressed yourself so frankly that I take the liberty of mentioning these facts. My 
wish has always been to see friendly relations maintained between France and 
Germany. I am delighted with your efforts in favour of peace, and I am fully 
with you as regards your ideas about Russia—ideas of a truly Liberal stamp.” 

I had written the introductory sentence of this letter—in which I said I had 
been glad to find, from Mr. St. Hilaire’s communication, that the report of the 
alleged interview was “simply an invention”—for the purpose of bringing matters 
to an absolute test, and to an issue which would leave no possibility for cavilling. 
Hence, I was much pleased when the celebrated statesman, by way of acknowledgment 
and manifestly implied affirmative, sent, again by return, in French fashion, his card, 
inscribed : “ J. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Membre de I’Institut, Sénateur.” 

Soon afterwards, however, came a great surprise. 

I will not go into the details of the painful result of the investigation which 
had in the meanwhile been instituted. It came out that an interview with a French 
journalist Aad taken place, and that Mr. St. Hilaire had literally said what was 
reported in the Zimes! 

The Paris writer in question asserted on his honour that he “had seen 
Mr. Barthélemy St. Hilaire at No. 4, Boulevard Flandrin, in his private residence ; 
that everything he had reported was the exact reproduction of what Mr. St. Hilaire 
had told him; and that he would go at once again to him, and obtain from him 
a written confirmation of the same.” ‘Thus cornered, Mr. St. Hilaire forestalled the 
announced visit by sending a telegram, in which he confirmed the full correctness 
of the report, adding that “further details will be sent to-morrow.” 

It will be easily understood that I had to let the venerable philosopher and 
politician know how much astounded I now was. The only plea he thereupon 
brought forward was, that his interviewer—evidently a very straightforward man, 
whose name I know—had handed in a card on which he was quite correctly described 
as a contributor of Galignani’s Messenger, but that the report was published in the 
Times through Dalziel’s Agency, of which fact the interviewer was at first not aware. 
The correctness of the report itself Mr. St. Hilaire no longer did, or could, 
deny. The honour of the Paris journalist was perfectly avenged. The absolute 
trustworthiness of what had appeared in the Zimes was fully established. 

“This ”—Mr. St. Hilaire wrote to me rather ingenuously—‘“‘is the very simple 
explanation of the misunderstanding.” But there had been no misunderstanding 
whatever. There had only been a distinct and strongly-worded denial of a fact 
which afterwards, in consequence of the investigation, had to be acknowledged by 
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Mr. St. Hilaire as undeniable. It would be difficult for me to describe the pain I 
felt, and I said so in my answer to Mr. St. Hilaire. 

Our correspondence still went on for some time. Mr. St. Hilaire always 
harked back on what in former years he had written about Russia—which was 
not in the least the question at issue—whilst at the same time constantly repeating 
that the question of the Rhine frontier was not the one to be settled “at present.” 
“T do not think,” he wrote, “that it would be ofpfortune at this moment to raise 
the question of the natural frontiers of France. Europe has threatening questions 
enough without our insisting still on this one. At this moment the question is 
only as to the provinces we have lost through our defeat. ‘That in itself is already 
a sufficient case of disagreement between us and Germany.” 

In vain did I rejoin that the words above put in italics contained a threat for 
the future. Once again in possession of Alsace-Lorraine, France would only be in 
the better position for a meditated renewed attack against the remainder of the 
German Rhinelands. Yet, in five letters, Mr. St. Hilaire would never budge from 
his strategic intrenchment. ‘I can only assure you anew,” he answered, “that I 
would be absolutely cxopportune to raise now the question of the natural frontiers 
of France, for that would be an additional motive of a disagreement which is 
already grave enough, and which divides Germany to-day from France. Zo-day 
the question is only as to the provinces we lost in 1871.” And so forth, with 
never-failing emphasis on the words “at this moment,” “to-day,” “inopportune 
now,” and the like. 

All this reminded one painfully of a remark, in 1870, of the lifelong friend of 
St. Hilaire, M. Thiers. In 1840 Thiers bad already wanted France to march forth, 
on the occasion of an Eastern question, for the conquest of the whole left. bank 
of the Rhine. In 1870 Thiers opposed the declaration of war “ because France 
was not sufficiently prepared.” Finally I had to say to Mr. St. Hilaire :— 

“JT regret very much not to be able to reconcile the assertion of your first 
letters with the contents of the later ones. I regret still more deeply that you 
think it would ‘not be opportune just now’—repeating that phrase twice in your 
last—to raise the question of the natural frontiers of France. Every reader of 
your words cannot but believe that this is an affair reserved for the future. As 
a sincere friend of the Republican freedom of France, I must tell you openly 
that such ideas are, in my opinion, only calculated to draw new misfortunes on 
your country. A similar opinion I have often expressed to French friends, as well 
as in public, before 1870—but in vain.” 

And again I wrote to him :— 

“If a German were to say that it is not opportune just now to raise the 
question of the natural frontier of the river Maas (Meuse), people in France would 
rightly think that this is a threat for the future, which has to be noted. To 
declare that it is not ‘opportune’ for France ‘at this moment’ to raise the question 
of the Rhine frontier is a prospective menace to Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Holland.” 

Still, even then, Mr. St. Hilaire would not give up one jot of his remarkable 
position. He had once worked together, in Louis Philippe’s time, with Armand 
Carrel and his friends of Ze ational. ‘They incessantly harped upon the necessity 
of conquering the Rhine frontier ; and the leaven of that early Chauvinist association 
evidently continued strong in Mr. St. Hilaire’s character, even in his old age. 

As to his assertion that the dynastic policy of Napoleon III. had been the 
sole cause of the war, that convenient theory is gainsaid by clear historical facts. 
After the war which Prussia successfully carried on against the German Confederation 
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in 1866—a fratricidal war between Germans, which only concerned them—there 
was a general outcry in France, on the side of the Opposition not less than in other 
quarters, for a territorial “indemnification,” to which France was declared to be 
entitled. Jules Favre was among those who demanded such indemnification—the 
very same man who later, in 1870, would “not cede an inch of our territory, nor 
a stone of our fortresses.” A few weeks before the French declaration of war, 
Victor Hugo, who long before 1848 had already shown hankerings after the Rhine 
frontier, indignantly said, in a public appeal: ‘ France has been diminished (3), 
Germany aggrandised (!).” And he gave to understand that Louis Napoleon ought, 
at least, to have insisted on the annexation of Luxemburg. 

A son of the great poet enthusiastically went in for that war in his journal—so 
much so that he utterly forgot the commonest decency of language. He boasted 
that “the Prussians would be driven beyond the Rhine with a kick into their . . .” 
Even after the “année terrible,” Victor Hugo himself preached a “last war which 
is to precede the age of Eternal Peace—a war by which Mainz, ‘Trier, Koblenz, 
Kéln and Aachen must be annexed to France.” 

‘So vehement had the Opposition outcry for an indemnification become after 
1866, that Napoleon, being hard pressed by the rising tide of dissatisfaction with 
his home policy, one fine day made a move at Berlin for nothing less than the 
cession of Mainz—the very ‘key. of Germany,” as it has been called. Prince 
Bismarck has put that fact on record in the Reichstag. 

The outrageous boldness of Napoleon’s suggestion finds its explanation in a 
curious, much-forgotten circular issued in 1866 by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. de Lavalette. In it he wrote to the diplomatic agents of France: “The smallest 
difficulty which formerly [when the German Confederation still existed] we might 
have had with Holland, or with Prussia at the Mosel, or with Germany at the 
Rhine, or with Austria in the Tirol and in Friaul, would have brought the united 
military strength of the Confederation into the field against us.” But since Austria 
had been ejected from the Bund, and a threefold division of Germany had taken 
place, such danger—M. de Lavalette thougtt—did not exist any longer. With a 
sneer he characterised the threefold division of Germany (that is, aggrandised Prussia ; 
the minor States in the South, which were then cut off from political junction with 
Prussia; and ejected Austria) as the “three stumps” (/es trois troncons). 

This circular contained a but slightly veiled hint that Napoleon intended claiming 
Luxemburg, the Saar district of Rhenish Prussia, and a portion of the Bavarian 
Palatinate ; whilst, at the same time, he wished to place the strategic avenues to 
Southern Germany (Tirol, Friaul), in the hands of a Power then still subordinate 
to him—namely, Italy ; to whom, however, he denied the right to her own historic 
and natural capital. 

Harassed by the Opposition, and egged on by his ambitious and bigoted consort, 
who readily lent her ear to Jesuit advice, Napoleon had already resolved upon 
war in 1868, taking Luxemburg as his pretext. It was done in a State Council 
presided over by him. But when, next morning, the several Ministers appeared 
before him for special orders, the courage of the physically decrepit ruler had sunk 
overnight, and he told them that for the nonce matters were adjourned. ‘Thereupon 
Marshal Niel cried out, before every one who would listen: “That man dishonours 
us!” (Cet homme nous déshonore!). The details of these scenes, which only 
became generally known afterwards, were first communicated to me by Ledru-Rollin, 
one of whose relations was a high officer in the army. 

When we keep these occurrences in mind, a letter of the Paris correspondent 
of the Zimes in 1870 will be a]] the better understood. He bore witness to the 
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fact of the war craze having rapidly seized upon the public at large. ‘The voices 
of those,” he wrote, “who think with me that our Government has purposely 
picked an unfair quarrel, are completely drowned in a general clamour. The few 
cool-headed men we possess, seem conscious that they are not in unison with the 
national temperament, and usually -consider themselves obliged to make excuses 
for their impartiality.” 

In the Legislative Assembly, of which Mr. St. Hilaire was himself a member, 
he had full occasion to learn the real state of things. According to the constitution 
introduced by Napoleon III., the declaration of war was a privilege of the Crown ; 
but the representatives of the people could prevent or nullify it by refusing the 
so-called War Credits. Now, the Opposition, among whom so experienced a politician 
as Thiers maintained that ‘“ France was not sufficiently prepared,” at first demanded 
to be better informed by having all the important documents communicated to the 
House. But when the question of the War Credits came up, where a real stand 
could be made, 246 votes granted Louis Napoleon the necessary supplies. Ten 
men only refused them, and even these ten were not all Republicans. Finally, on 
the question of the calling out of the Gardes Mobiles and the Volunteers, the 
unwarlike minority dwindled down to a single person. Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Jules 
Simon, Picard, Magnin, Dorian, Steenackers, as well as Thiers—all men who, after 
September 4th, 1870, came to power—practically voted for the war by way of 
granting the War Credits. 

It is a fact, too, which Mr. St. Hilaire conveniently ignored, that the reproach 
afterwards made by the Opposition to Louis Napoleon was, of that he had 
committed a wrong against Germany, but that he had failed. If victorious, his 
eonquering policy would have been ratified, even as his declaration of war was. 
Defeated, he was overthrown—overthrown because he was defeated. 

The theory as to the dynastic policy of Napoleon III. having been the sole 
cause of the war is thus refuted by historical evidence. Mr. St. Hilaire has quite 
correctly stated that in the Legislative Assembly of 1848, of which he himself had 
also been a member, Louis Bonapa te, in order to gain popularity, was in the 
habit of going about among various party-groups, and saying that “the only aim 
of his life was to avenge Leipzig, Waterloo, and Trafalgar upon Germany and 
England.” Of course it was not his only aim. The much-indebted, theatrical, 
and pseudo-Napoleonic pretender wanted to enjoy himself in the Elysée and the 
Tuileries. But, for the sake of simple truth, it must be added that the aggressive 
tendency in the direction of the Rhine had been the constant aim of Royalist, 
Republican, and Imperial Governments and parties in France for four centuries— 
to wit, since 1444. So the late French historian, Henri Martin, avers, who himself 
backed these aspirations. 

Even under Louis Philippe, the so-called “Napoleon of Peace,” an_ official 
schoolbook, entitled “The Historical Geography of France,” by Dussieux, began 
thus in its very first paragraph :— 

“France is not in possession of her actual frontiers; she does not embrace 


the whole French region. . . . The French region includes in reality the county of 
Nice, Savoy, Switzerland, Rhenish Bavaria, the Prussian Rhinelands, the Duchy (sic) 
of Luxemburg, and Belgium... . The natural frontiers are: the Rhine, from its 


mouth to its source; the Alps, from the source of the Rhine on the St. Gotthard 
to the Col de Cadibone.” 

The book, which was also used under the Second Empire, mendaciously asserts 
that this alleged “ French region” is inhabited by populations of the same origin 
and speech as those of France. Can we wonder at the fruits such teaching bore ? 
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I had a personal experience of its results when, in 1849, I was at Paris as a 
member of an embassy of the then democratic governments of Baden and Rhenish 
Bavaria. Arrested, in violation of the law of nations, after Ledru-Rollin’s attempt 
to come to the rescue of the Roman Republic by a popular movement at Paris, 
I was imprisoned in La Force. The Mountain party of the Legislative Assembly 
having entered its protest against this lawless act, M. de Tocqueville, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Louis Napoleon, who was at that time President of the 
Republic, defended the Government procedure by exclaiming : “ The party which has 
obtained the upper hand in Baden and Rhenish Bavaria is the same which has 
for years opposed with the bitterest energy that tendency of France to extends itself 
towards the Rhine” (cette tendance du peuple Frangais as étendre vers le Rhin). So 
it may be read in the Aoniteur of those days. 

Thereupon the vast majority of the Assembly passed to the order of the day, 
and I had to remain in prison during the proclaimed state of siege for two months, 
though no judicial evidence whatever was coming forth against me. Shortly before 
my release I was threatened, during several days, with being placed upon the 
red-painted plank of the boat-bridge between Kehl and Strassburg, which then 
marked the boundary, in mid-Rhine, between France and Southern Germany. Had 
this threat been carried out, my life would have been taken; for in the meantime 
the Prussian army, led by the Crown Prince (the later King-Emperor) William, had 
overthrown our democratic governments, and begun its court-martial fusillades. 

So great a crime was it in the eyes of a Republican French Government, and 
of a philosophical statesman like Tocqueville, for a German not to favour the 
annexation of further territory to France ! 

In the correspondence with Mr. St. Hilaire, himself an ex-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, I had to mention this latter experience. It has never—as many French 
friends know—lessened my zeal for the cause of the restoration and the prosperity 
of their Republic. At the same time no one with a spark of fair judgment will 
deny that, when men of such eminence, and such apparently calm philosophical 
temperament, as Mr. St. Hilaire, avow aggressive tendencies of the kind here 
described, and are occasionally capable, moreover, of the strangest equivocation, 
Germany has full need of being on her guard. 
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ANTONY TO CLEOPATRA. 
ALE Death awails me, shadow-rebed in sable, 
Whilst in yon weslérn blue thé sunsel burns! 
Sweef Love! awake, as théu alone arf able, 


'o one last thrill this dying hearl thal furns 
Ever fo theé,—or thee, thee only, yearns. 


Most lovely Love! my Queen divinely moulded | 
Come f6 me, come! To be by thee caress'd 
Was ever heav’n f6 me; {6 dic enfolded 

Within thy perfécf arms were {6 die blest ; 

Dor could Elysium’s self hold fairer resi. 


Sweel voice | moesi dulcef music | thou dosf ‘thrall me 
Als Orpheus and Arion ‘tKrall’d af will 

Vhe realms of Dis and Deptune ; thou dost call me 
Rrom the grey shades of death | thy fénder thrill 


[sures backs my fading soul— thy caplive sfill ! 


Oweef eyes | {win sfars of my sole hea’’n, ob, never 
May I awale awery from thee, 16 drink 

Dew life from lesser light ; raf ker [or ever . 

And ever lef me sleep on) [sethe’s brink; 

Or ‘neath Alcheron’s walérs dreamless sink. 
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ANTONY TO CLEOPATRA. 
[sight me buf fo Qblivien, eyes most fénder | 
Ror since thé Gods do will that I must lose 
Thy sfarry golden glow and dusky splendour, 


I ask buf fo forget my loss; | choose 
Qblivion's wave before Elysian dews. 


Dear Love! so witching are thy warn) caresses, 
Ther Death sfands back; a pace, {6 watch their wiles; 
Krom thy sof breath, and loosen'd dusky fresses 
Roth float a dreamy fragrance, that bequiles 


Lsike musky zephyrs from Hesperian isles. 


flow’ r-soft crimson lips | the sweelésf porials 
Tro sweelésf soul e’er fashion d | nol the wine 
Becfar'd in Daxon by the air Immortals, 
Could give my fainting pulses SO divine, 

De rich a fransien! life, as kiss of thine. 


Lsove! I complain nof, the’ Deafk come fo fake me 
Tro realms of Dothingness ere thy last kiss 

Hath fired upon my lips, for thou dost make me 
'o fade so happily, dissolved in bliss, 

That sweet if seems fo die, if death be this! 


ALICE MACKAY. 





THE SLUICERS OF BACKWASH CREEK. 


T was the fall of the year, and the sun was early dipping beneath the low range 
of hills which skirts the western side of the township of Manawatoa, the 
small centre of that long and bare district which has eaten its way into the 

thickness of the New Zealand bush ; first boring by a narrow channel, then swelling 
to a flush of invasion. In vain you shall search for it on any published map; to 
the outside world it is still a tangle of impenetrable scrub. 

A few men sat on the doorsteps of their huts staring across the road with an 
aimless, rapt attention, or, here and there (knife in hand), very slowly paring a chunk 
of plug tobacco ; perhaps a wife, preparing the evening meal, would look out darkly 
from inside the hut on to the still sunlit road. The evening was intensely calm ; 
when a clump of rata bush rustled its leaves, it was as if only to mark the stillness 
into which it then relapsed. A silence, with the darkness, seemed to creep up from 
the east and to help the men staring across the road—at nothing. The sun gained 
a gap in the hills, and shone straight down the bit of hard white road which ran 
through the township, marking outlines; a cat stole across the disc, and attained 
majestic proportions. ‘The hills began to purple above the sun, and great shafts of 
light lay across their summits; so the noiseless transformation went on unheeded, 
and the silence seemed to buzz in men’s ears. 

Presently the men turned their heads sunwards to the sound of a horse’s hoofs. 
The sound cantered along the track on the other side of some rising ground, then 
crested the slant, and horse and rider grew black against the sun. The hoofs fell 
with a metallic ring as they made the bit of white road. The rider yawed in his 
saddle as a boat, running before the wind, yaws on a cross-sea swell. 

Two men, from the doorsteps, rose and drifted together ; they said nothing, but 
pulled their greasy wideawakes closer over their eyes and gazed into the sun. The 
rider neared them, with a continual shift of his feet in the stirrups, of his hands on 
the reins, and a twitching at his puckered trousers. One of the two men turned to 
call out his wife, jerking his thumb over his shoulder at the horseman :— 

“New chum,” he said. 

“ Ay,” acquiesced the other man. 

The rider came on at a canter, rising and falling heavily on his saddle. The men 
laughed, and every hut door was filled by some gazer, more or less contemptuous. 
For the man on the horse, continuing at the canter, displayed to the worst advantage 
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his seat on the animal: 
had he not done so he 
would not have been 
James Reed, but any other 
man you _ please. But 
James Reed was in a 
hurry—that was enough ; 
he could not ride, but, 
where other men (more 
sensitive) would have 
walked their horses, he 
had no concern to make 
concession either to his 
own pride or to the 
crowd’s opinion. That 
was Reed’s character : he 
cantered through life very 
ungracefully, but who 
shall say the less effect- 
ively for that ? 

So he made as though 
to go through at the 
canter. But the folk of 
the township were not to 
be robbed of their diver- 
sion: who ever heard of 
a man—and a stranger at 
that—riding through with- 
out waiting to give and 
get the news? The latter 
was even the sorer point ; 
it put the slight direct 
upon the township, and that was hard to bear, perhaps just because it might have 
been justified. Jim had almost run the gauntlet of the men who stood agape with 
their surprise, when a big hulk, with large sweeping shoulders which touched his 
drooping wideawake, stood across the path. 

A’ you a doctor?” he shouted. 

“No,” said Jim. 

“Then stop, d—n you!” 

He caught the horse’s head, and Jim sidled off. 

“Let’s shout for you, anyway,” said the big man, someway mollified. 

“T won’t drink, thanks,” said Jim. 

“Got to,” returned the man. 

Jim was always polite till he had great need of anger, so he walked with the 
man towards the group of folk which had gathered in the road. He walked, leading 
his horse, and doubling like a shrunken old man: it is an attitude. tired men adopt 
to ease their weight. The group reached, the big fellow played spokesman. 

“New chum, ain’t you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Jest out?” 

“. ‘ 
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“What yer goin’ to do? not stockride ?” 

The group laughed at the sally, though the spokesman had none of their 
sympathies. 

“No,” said Jim. 

He had flushed, but said nothing more, for a man will often endure more at the 
mouth of strangers than of friends ; he is feeling his way. 

“ Lucky,” said the big man. 

The group laughed again, losing, as is the way of a crowd, its personal 
sympathies, and laughing where it disapproved. 

“Wot then?” 

“I’m going up to Danby’s claim,” Jim answered. 

“Tn a hurry, ain’t you?” 

“ Yes,” 

* You'll wan’t to hurry if you’re goin’ to get gold out o’ that. Never been 
much there. Gone cronk long ago. Come from the old country ?” 

The big man laid a hand quite tenderly on the head of a small boy who had 
been born in the colony, while an almost fatherly look came into his eyes. 

“ How’s the old country ?” he went on. 

*“ First-rate, thanks,” said Jim, kindling to him. 

“Don’t thank me—I don’t run it,” answered the big man, falling into an 
unpleasant laugh ; then continued, in his hulking manner, “I'll shout for the crowd, 
anyway ;” and he summoned the group with a great hand,—“ Roll up, boys!” 

The men followed the big fellow into a store, with two significant exceptions. 

“The blimed Dutchman don’t shout for me,” said one of these. 

“°E never shouted for me yet,” answered the other; “carn’t be shouted for by 
a man you barracks.” 

So they,wandered away. In any community of men, however rude, you may 
find a few touched by a sense of honour, passing by a strange irony for pride, 
which forbids them pledge an enemy with the mouth only. Graeber, the big 
“Dutchman,” as he was called (“‘ Dutchman” is a generic term of contempt for a 
German in the colonies), was in no way German save in name, for he had been 
born and bred in the lower part of a large English town; but one name is a 
ready peg for another. He was a sour bully, hated and feared in the township, 
and only redeemed by an infrequent flash of a gentler feeling. Even that was his 
fortune rather than his virtue; it would flicker through his coarse nature, called 
into being, it might be, by some patriotic sentiment (of all the sentiments the 
most easily evoked, and in its fruits not always the most happy)—a mere inborn 
tag, perhaps, of the old German love for the Vaterland. Only when he was drunk 
was the Dutchman fair play, and sorely “barracked” by the gibes of the men and 
the jeers of an elusive crowd of aping larrikins. 

A little later the group of drinkers straggled out of the store. ‘The Dutchman 
had swallowed much whisky, and walked out with a heavy hand on Jim’s shoulder. 

“Glad to see a devil from the old country,” he said; then, following a sequence 
of thought, burst out to sing: “We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do,” 
but broke off into a raucous laugh as Jim made a stiff show of mounting his 
horse. But Jim had struggled up somehow, and started off, in every way pleased 
to be quit of the township. 


“God bless you!” shouted the Dutchman after him, and so into the store again, 
singing: ‘“‘ We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too.” 

The words died away into the house, and the street was quiet again. 

Jim rolled on into the night along the track, which lay through an infinity of 
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charred pine boles picked out with the tender green of the bush fern-trees, but 
now all lost to the light. Midnight found him standing before the few huts which 
clustered round Danby’s claim, alongside Backwash Creek. 

Jim wandered round the settlement, thinking it stood very white and ghostly in 
the faint moonlight which filtered through the pines. All the huts, it seemed,’ were 
closed, and he was for knocking at one of them, when he noticed one standing 
a bit apart from the others. The door was open, and Jim struck a light and 
fumbled in. A blanket lay on the floor, and there were in the hut besides a chair 
and a pannikin of water. 

“This is my new home,” thought Jim, “or perhaps ‘country residence’ sounds 
: better: well, there ain’t much temptation to idle.” And with that he wrapped 
himself in the blanket, and lay’down to get what ease a man may from a soft 
plank. Surely a sorry “ home-coming” be it for the veriest wanderer on God’s earth. 

Danby’s claim lay in one of the poorest of the poor gold-mining districts in 
New Zealand. Mick Danby had been of the foremost in one of the most insane 
and unwarranted gold-rushes in the country. ‘The bubble had collapsed a few 
weeks after its blowing, and with it the hopes of a feverish crowd of prospectors, 
engineers and diggers, who in their departure scarce fell short of the speed of their 
arrival. Only a few remained, whether for lack of heart or journey-money. Among 
them was Mick Danby. Later these few were joined by a handful of Chinamen 
—the carrion pickers of a waning enterprise—and here the work still flickered on 
some eight years after the burst of the bubble. The claims had long since given 
pause to the spirit of speculation. The owners knew their hope, for the yield was 
regular and little enough; they drew from it just what they called their “ wages” 
with an almost horrible monotony. The concern had ceased to be a gamble 
and had become an industry. James Reed was cousin to Danby, and Mick, with 
a questionable generosity, had offered the young man a share in ithe claim. To 
Jim, who knew little about it anyway, it had seemed a thick enough straw for 
the grasping, and he had lodged his slender savings in it by buying part of his 
cousin’s claim. So ended his existence, with prospects, as a merchant’s clerk in a 
London office ; so began his life, without prospects, as a New Zealand gold sluicer. 

Jim woke early to the opening of his hut door, which grated in its ill-fitted 
frame. A man stood in the threshold clothed in a loose shirt, lying open at the 
neck, breeches and top boots. A jack knife and sharpener were belted to his 
waist. On his head was an undulating wideawake, so low drawn that Jim could 
see little beneath it but a matted beard. 

“Tm Mick Danby,” the man said through his teeth. 

“My cousin!” said Jim, drawn to a kinsman in a strange land. 

Danby’s -face lighted at the word and all that it should imply; then, as by an 
effort, sank into a continent calmness. 

“Every one’s well at home,” Jim continued. 

“T daresay they are,” replied Danby, assuming an indifference which he was 
perhaps far from feeling. 

Independence, it seems, must be the jbadge of the conscious Colonial, and he 
wears it on his sleeve. And how should it be displayed but by a conspicuous 
restraint, I had almost said uncourteousness of speech ? 

“T don’t mind showing you round the claim,” Mick went on, after taking stock 
of his cousin. Jim followed him out, and while they rambled over the claim Mike’ 
explained to him the plant and its uses. ‘There were the great slopes of brown 
sandstone and gravel from which the gold dust was obtained. The gold was got 
by the sluicing method, which with its giant outshoot of water on to the face of 
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***1'm Mick Danby.’” 


the slopes had worn them away into miniature cliffs. ‘There were the long iron 
flumes or “head-races” which carried down the water at a great pressure from 
the hill crest. The earth, as it was washed from the slopes, fell into long troughs 
or “tail races,” and was carried down to the creek, and so away, by the flush of 
water. In the bottom of the troughs were crevices in which, before the earth 
reached the creek, the heavier gold dust lodged. There it remained till at the end 
of, say, every month, it was gathered, weighed, and sold. That was all: there was 
not much to explain. To say truth, it was fortunate that it was so, for what Jim 
understood of the work he had inferred from, rather than been taught by the curt 
sentences of his kinsman. Mick was wishing to sink a shaft up there on the hill 
at the edge of the claim, where the water could not be made to reach it. To 
work it, Jim would have to tunnel through the hill from its base to the bottom 
of the shaft. The earth would then be carried dry on trucks through the tunnel, 
and down to a “paddock” at the creek. In this paddock it would remain till a 
washing day, when the gold dust would be sifted out. 

Jim was soon left by his kinsman to win his own impressions, and he wandered 
on alone over the heaps of huge stones washed to smoothness, perhaps in the 
bed of some prehistoric river; now, unearthed and moved from the path of the 
workers, they stood built into massive piles, cairns to the memory of the river 
and monuments to the labour of the sluicers. 
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The creek ran rapidly on its wide, stony bed, thickened to discolour by the 
mingle of earthy refuse. Here and there were sand dunes, whirled into pyramids 
by the winds which circled in the valley. On either side of the valley clustered on 
the hill slopes the rata, totara, and pine bush. ‘The valley itself, a vista, focussed 
some snow-capped mountains in the farthest distance. Beyond the few huts there 
was no sign of human life. On the whole there was little of romance in the outlook, 
and Jim found himself thinking of the strenuous life of a sluicer with something 
like avidity ; in such a place a man’s work would be his first and last refuge from 
himself. He sat and gazed into the turbid depths of the creek as though to read 
the riddle of his new life. He was pleased to find himself hopeful; but, indeed, 
that was a small thing, for what man can look into a running water and be 
unhappy? Its quick rhythms will set his thoughts to a rapid dance music; it 
infects his mind with boisterous possibilities, leading him on and on at breathless 
speed till he can hardly keep the pace with his desires. Wishes it transforms to 
certainties, which jig and reel through his head, scarce giving him time to count 
or calculate. It is true it bears him away to the ocean where he shall be lost, but 
is not that forgotten the while in an ecstasy of speed, be the blood ever so sluggish ? 
Or, if not, is there not even then something of heroism in facing the unknown ; 
of grandeur in that final passage from the dashing feverish race to the great sleepy 
bosom of the ocean? Jim was only aroused from dreaming by the grating of a 
boat on the shingle. Almost at his feet a girl jumped out from a small punt 
which she had pulled across the creek. As she did so the boat receded from 
her, and was being carried down the stream. Jim ran some way down the shingle 
bank and into the stream, where he stopped the flight of the boat and brought it 
to shore. He was wet to his middle. 

“You've got yourself wet: why did you do it?” said the girl. 

“Why, you would have lost your boat,” answered Jim, somewhat nettled. 

“No, it would have run on to the bank at the bend yonder; but of course 
you didn’t know the current. New chum, ain’t you?” 

“Yes; ’'m with Danby.” 

“Father would like to see you,” said the girl. 

“Who’s he?” asked Jim. 

“David Maclachlan: he lives across the creek there; so you’d better look in 
if you’ve got a bit of time. He won't mind. I’m going on now. You can take 
the boat.” 

She turned and walked lightly away over the boulders. No word of thanks. 
Jim had yet to learn that the strenuous folk of a young country give small place 
to forms and phrases of politeness. All that is granted: they find no need for 
polished truths or fictions. Each man is the other’s friend till he is proved his 
enemy ; most men would do as much for you as they expect from you ; they receive 
it at your hands as they would at their own. 

Jim sat awhile till he saw the girl enter a hut and from it lead out a horse; 
she mounted and cantered away down the track. She sat the animal gracefully, 
as one born to the practice ; and Jim now, when he had no need to ride nor man 
to criticise, allowed his cheek to grow hot for his horsemanship. Later, he pulled 
himself in the boat to the other side. A hut, larger than most, stood close to the water, 
and to the sound of the boat on the shingle an old white-haired man came out. 

“My name’s Reed,” said Jim. “I’m on Danby’s claim, and your daughter said 
you'd like—you wouldn’t mind if I came to see you.” 

“That’s right enough. You will be the new chum?” asked the old man. 

“Yes,” said Jim. “I hope you are well?” 





“Jim... stopped the flight of the boat.” 
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“Fine,” answered the old man, leading the way into his hut. 

David Maclachlan, or Father Davy as he was called, was a Scotsman and a 
pioneer of the colony. So far back as any one could remember he had lived in 
the hut across the creek, in latter years a widower, with a daughter of his old age, 
Letty Maclachlan. Father Davy was a type of the many of his country who form 
the nucleus in worth, if not in numbers, of the Southern colonies. They are the 
solid backbone and the intelligent pioneers among the outwanderers of the world. 
Whatever the field of strenuous enterprise, it is the pitching-ground of Scotsmen’s 
tents. None could do the work better: to their native shrewdness is added the 
self-reliance which is born of an early independence. For the young Scotsman 
early leaves, though he never forgets, his birthland; it is for him to arrive at the 
other side of the difficult places of the world. The wilds of trackless countries 
come underfoot to his consistent advance. And the youths of the sister races, 
though soon to follow, for the while look on with something of that surprise with 
which the vicarious hen sees her brood of ducklings launched on the waters of 
the pond. 

Jim supplied Father Davy with news of the old country, and, in_ nicely 
discriminating policies, found himself almost oracular. 

“And what do you think of our New Zealand government?” asked the old 
man at length. 

Jim balanced his few points of knowledge and confessed his preferences; then, 
wishing to extend to Father Davy the courtesy of an opening, he asked, “ And 
what do you think ?” 

“Weel, I’m thinking,” answered Father Davy, with a quizzical glance from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows, “it’s no much matter waf a young man thinks.” 

Jim looked at him with cordial surprise. “I’m afraid I’ve talked too much,” 
he said at last, feeling he had set himself up only to be knocked down, like some 
puppet, at the end of a long range of talk. 

“No, no, I’m vera glad of all opeenions,” answered the old man, with an 
inscrutable Scotch smile. 

Jim argued himself into submission, but only so far that he changed the subject. 

“Was your daughter going away for long, Mr. Maclachian?” he asked. 

“Oh, it will only be to the township,” answered Father Davy. 

“To the store, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, mebbe,—the store she says; but it’s Mr. Graeber, I’m thinking. Weel, 
weel, I’m no for saying her nay: he’s a man of vera patriotic feeling. They call 
him the Dutchman, but he’s a good Britisher for a’ that, an’ a man with a fine 
pride o’ country. I like that: oh, man, but I like that.” 

“Ts Mr. Graeber going to marry your daughter, then?” asked Jim, with a thought 
of indignation in his head. 

“Weel, he will be asking for the lassie, an’ I’m no agin him. But he’s no got 
her yet, and if a man o’ pairts—weel, I’ll no say what I'll be saying.” 

Jim was surprised to find himself wondering if he could ever qualify as a man 
of parts. Soon afterwards Father Davy walked with him down to the creek. 

“That’s a big rock,” said Jim, pointing to a large solitary rock which stood 
blackly in the middle of the creek, forcing the water into a looping swirl. 

“Ay, but it’s a grand bit stone,” replied the old man. “We call it the 
‘Watchman’! Oh, man, I mind the times when there was a fresh in the creek” 
—the old man screened his eyes with one hand as though to concentrate the 
scene, the other he held dramatically forth—‘‘when the water roared doon like 
the thunder, and the shingle hissit into the bend here at my feet, with the sand 
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beating like the hail; 
and the ‘ Watchman’ the 
only thing that never 
sheefted.” 

The next day Jim 
began his tunnel to the 
shaft with the enthusi- 
asm and something of 


the success which so 
often attends the novice. 
It is said, had M. de 


Lesseps been an engineer 


he had never undertaken 
the cutting of the Suez 
Canal. If Jim had had 
more knowledge of his 
work he had early sur- 
rendered to its difficul- 
ties; but he was spared 
the knowledge which 
dispels confidence. 

So the work pro- 
gressed. With pick and 
shovel Jim beat himself 
a cavernous path into 
the hillside. As the 
tunnel opened its way, 
Jim would prop the roof 
with cross-beams and 
pine-wood stanchions. At 
the end of three weeks 

"' So the work progressed.” it stood confessed a 
tunnel. Jim could look 
back from the darkness in its bunt, and see the daylight framed in its mouth. The 
air inside it was damp and cold; when he ceased to work his clothes would hang 
on him with a clammy weight. Then the water constantly dripped from the roof 
with long stalactite drippings, or the gravel dropped from above into the small pools 
of water. At times he would start to the sound of some heavier stone splashing 
at his feet, and stop to shiver in the coldness. Once and again small rocks fell 
on his lamp and extinguished it, and then the darkness was only intensified by the 
light which shone, selfish as a diamond, in the mouth, and as dismally failed to 
reach him. He worked early and late: something of a gold fever was upon him, 
which the shaft—when it should be reached—was ill calculated to soothe. 

Mick Danby marvelled at an enthusiasm of which he himself had good reason 
to be innocent. But Jim pictured to himself, with a seductive unreason, the shaft 
as a solid reef of wealth, to which every blow of the pick brought him the nearer. 
In that spirit he laboured; and no Theseus in his labyrinth with more anxiety. 

On a certain evening he returned towards his hut to find a stranger standing 
in the track. The man, who was lean, wizened, and meanly clad, was what is 
known as a “sundowner,” “swagman,” or “swagger ”—a figure in its fatuity perhaps 
the most pathetic under the Southern skies. ‘The “swagger” will wander over the 
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country truly or falsely professing to be unable to find work: at sundown each 
day, with draggled footsteps, he will present himself at some squatter’s station, and, 
failing the grant of work (often little desired), he will claim a night’s food and 
lodging. On the morrow he shoulders his “ swag”—a drum-shaped roll of all his 
worldly kit, among which the chief possession is a coarse blue sleeping blanket— 
and, with many professions of regret at his failure, wanders slowly on to reach, again 
at sundown, the nearest station. Lodging and food are seldom denied him ; stories 
run how blazing hayricks and injured sheep have signalled the refusal of the 
sundowner’s request, 

“Seems I’m off the right track,” said the stranger. 

“Swagger, ain’t you?” said Jim, looking at the edge of the blanket which 
peeped from among the sundowner’s kit. 

The man _ nodded. 

“You can’t get much this way: only two cockatoos* in the whole district ; not 
much good for you.” 

“T shouldn’t ask, p’r’aps,” answered the man, “ but—well, look here, straight, 
can you give me a shake-down?” 

Jim gazed at him unaffectedly, and was startled into interest by something that 
was almost wistful in the man’s face. A current of sympathy, electric in force, had 
passed between their eyes. Jim conceived a liking for the man even before he 
knew him. 

“Yes,” he answered, with a sudden decision: “hump your swag; come on.” 

With that he strode on down the track, pick and shovel over shoulder; the 
sundowner lifted his drum across his back and shuffled miserably after him. 

““What’s your name?” said Jim, when they reached the hut. 

“Tom,” answered the man; he looked as though he would say more, then he 
hesitated and was silent. 

Jim wondered what a world of history was hidden behind that “’Tom,”—just 
“Tom,” no more. He felt curiously drawn towards this lean, bright-eyed man of 
the wistful look, and would have probed further, when the far-away expression 
which came over the man’s face gave him a denial. Jim wanted sympathy just 
now, and might have found it in giving it; but they had both tacitly drifted from 
the subject, and on it were silent—for ever. 

So they sat, while the shadow of the open door indexed the motion of the 
setting sun on the boards; each staring in front of him, lost to everything (but 
himself ), as only the man of the lonely habit of life can be; each running on his 
own line of retrospect, each perhaps wanting, yet failing, to effect a junction. 

“Well,” said Jim at last, “let’s have tucker.” 

Afterwards the two shared the hut in sleep. In the morning Mick entered the 
hut, and ‘Tom was explained to him. He looked at the huddled “swagger,” still 
sleeping on his blanket, and prodded his ribs with a foot, as a man might test a 
pig or sheep. 

“What a rat!” he said; and the fellow painfully woke to the words. 

Jim, when he was leaving the hut later, stopped almost sternly, with a fine 
consciousness of his workman’s honesty, to move the still sleeping “swagger.” ‘l'wo 
wistful eyes were opened on him, and Jim relented. 

“You'd better take a spell,” he said; “Tl be back later.” 

Tom nodded clumsily from the floor. 

In the evening Lean Tom, as Mick had called him, was seen to be very ill, 
and Jim decided to keep him and feed him into health. 


* A small holder of land. 
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“That’s my idea,” he said to Danby—‘“ just to feed him back to health.” 

“That's right enough for a remedy,” his cousin replied; “ but it’s just there, he 
don’t deserve it; seems an odd sort of an idea that of yours-—feeding ‘swaggers’ ; 
like feeding up lost dogs or stray cats instead of drownin’ ’em.” 

“Yes?” said Jim, with the questioning assent of the unconvinced man; and 
then, “ But I like the fellow.” 

“My word!” replied Danby, “things you likes is luxuries—jes’ so, luxuries ; and 
unless our shop pans right out well, we ain’t takin’ any.” 

“T am,” answered Jim ; and he bluffly held his way. ‘To Jim, Lean Tom was 
very grateful, for, being a man of some imagination, he had lived long enough at 
others’ expense to cultivate a certain vein of gratitude. Ina few days he was better, 
and in those days Jim had grown strangely linked to him. Jim decided to ask 
him to stay on the claim and work; he would perhaps work for little, and, besides, 
his help would further those precipitate designs upon the gold shaft. When the 
proposal was made Tom accepted it, and then, for the next hour, followed Jim 
about the hut with the hungering gratitude in his eyes of a wounded dog. Jim 
liked him better for that, for most men are drawn by the charms, however obscure 
to others, which they see in their admirers; and ‘Tom had some charm. 

A few days later, the two were working in the tunnel; Jim, in front, taking the 
heavier pick work, Lean Tom, behind, the lighter with a shovel. Jim would often 
turn at the sound of Tom’s coughing, and notice the weak form bending under the 
lightest shovelful of earth. 

“You'd better clear and have a breather, matey,” he said once. 

“No,” said Lean Tom, with a prodigious poor show of hard shovelling. 

“Get out, I tell you!” said Jim; and he held the pick over him. ‘“ Clear!” 

Tom crawled from the dark, humid air, out of the tunnel’s mouth, and so with 
bright, beady eyes, into the sun, like some human lizard. 

Of most evenings Jim would go with Lean Tom across the creek to see Father 
Davy. Then Tom would creep into the unnecessary warmth of the kitchen fire, 
where Father Davy smoked, leaving Jim to talk to Letty on the doorstep. In that 
place of few diversions Jim had won the girl’s interest in the tunnel, and _ she, 
infected with some of his enthusiasm, almost shared a belief in his hillside El Dorado. 

One night the shadows had gathered round them as they sat talking outside the 
house’; and it was dark when Jim pulled Lean Tom from his dear kitchen warmth, 
and so down to the creek. The sight of the house was soon lost to them, but 
you are to know that a little later the scrub behind the house parted to allow the 
passage of Graeber the Dutchman. He had been watching Jim and Letty; now 
he advanced towards the girl with an ugly scowl on his large face. 

He caught Letty by the wrist. ‘Look here,” he said angrily, “it’s either me 
or him. But if it’s him, tell that precious mud-digger of yours to mind hisself.” 

“T’m sure,” began the girl,—but he had turned on his heel, and the scrub 
closed behind him. 

He had coined his mind into words effectively, because briefly, and left Letty to 
some ominous broodings. 

A few days later Jim had cause to go to the township with Tom. As he 
entered the store, a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder: Graeber had started up 
drunkenly from a corner, and held him. 

“Don’t mind him,” cried ‘Tom; ‘he’s sossled—he’s as soft as cranes.” 

“T’ll shout,” said Graeber. 


“Not you,” said Lean ‘Tom, defiantly enough, for Graeber was very helpless. 


“No Dutch drinks.” 
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“Look here,..anyway, you new chum—though you ain’t no chum of mine, 
Gawd knows,”—-and the Dutchman, disregarding ‘om, spoke with an ugly tone in 
Jim’s ear—“‘ you’ve been jumping my claim, curse you. It’s either me or you; me 
or you, to the death, and by——” 

But Jim had slipped his grasp and walked out, followed doglike by Lean Tom. 
The Dutchman pursued them to the door, with more whisky in his hand, and 
crying, with the sudden transition oftsdrunkenness, “‘ Lemme shout, boys: roll up, 
fore you go, the old country!” but his words died away, and they were gone. 

“ He’s got a down on you,” said Tom, wishing to divert himself with the matter. 

“ Ay,” answered Jim, walking quickly, and then again later, “Ay”; but Tom 
could find no clue to his thoughts. 

The tunnel continued to make good progress, though Tom’s work was feckless 
enough. He would stop work now perforce of his own accord, while a deep 
hollow cough shook him like a willow wand and echoed down the tunnel. Jim’s 
heart ached for the fellow coughing and splashing along the muddy floor in his 
crazy boots. He knew that Tom was doomed; and in that eerie, underground place, 
in the uncertain light, it seemed to him as if already slimy eyes of death glittered 
on him from the walls, and long tendril fingers reached at him from the roof. 
But Jim’s kindly glance was only the signal for ‘Tom to resume his work cheerfully, 
always with the look of the hound who forgets his wounds at his master’s touch. 

At Father Davy’s house one night Jim was again to meet the Dutchman. From 
the darkness Graeber suddenly appeared breast-high in the scrub. He met Jim 
with a rude scowl and a hissing curse, then he passed on to Letty with almost a 
gentleness of speech. He seemed like some great silky cat who, having shown his 
claws and spit his threats with arching back and _ stiffened tail, turns to purr at 
his mistress’s knee. From that time Jim knew it was war even to the death; and 
often in the clammy darkness of his tunnel the Dutchman’s threats would ring 
afresh in his ears. 

Jim had now to work harder than ever, for Lean Tom-—in the clutch of his 
mortal illness—grew feebler, and he was loth to let the great work suffer. He 
would work late on into the night, and the light in the tunnel’s mouth would 
shine down on to the waters of the creek. 

With the winter came winds and rain, sweeping down the valley with chilling 
breath from the snow mountains. One night was wilder than the rest. A fresh was 
in the creek, and shingle, sand and rocks were alike swept down the waterway, boring 
new channels and silting old ones. The stream set in a scouring current round the 
“Watchman,” licking its base with whitened fangs and spattering it with spindrift. 
Late on into the night Jim’s light might have been seen glimmering in the 
tunnel’s mouth, and flecking with yellow light the wave-tops in the creek. The 
wind howled through the valley, and the pine-trees crackled before it. The sand 
was hounded through the air, or lay in great shuddering drifts. Letty Maclachlan 
sat idly at her window, watching the flicker across the creek, the yellow splashes 
on the water, and occasionally Lean Tom’s small body passing to and fro in front 
of the light: Soon she retired to sleep, but later woke to the rattling of her 
window and the banging of a door in the storm. The wind had increased in 
force. She rose and looked out into the night. The shadowed form was still 
there in the tunnel’s mouth, but in the light, which flickered more wildly now, it 
seemed to have grown bigger. 


She looked again: it was bigger. She knew the giant form, with its ponderous 
limbs and sweeping shoulders. It was Graeber. 
“He’s after no good,” she said to herself. 





” 


“*T'll give you a minute to put up any prayers. 
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Almost immediately the Dutchman moved swiftly from the tunnel, and was lost 
to her for some minutes, till she saw a darkened lantern swinging up the hillside, 
and directly over the tunnel. Letty remembered with a stab of pain the threats from 
Graeber ; and she was frightened into a fearless determination. She dressed herself 
quickly, and opened the house door. Father Davy was aroused, and called after her. 

“I’m going across the creek, father,” she answered. 

The old man’s head appeared from his doorway. 

“You'll no go a night like this, lassie!” he cried: “it’s awfu’ rough round the 
‘Watchman.’ It’s no fit. You're mad. I mind the time when——” But Letty 
was gone into the rain and the darkness; and the clicking of the old man’s stick 
on the floor, as he followed her, died away in her ears. 

The fresh had risen still higher in the creek, and the small punt, which had 
been drawn up on the shingle, was afloat and rocketing at its moorings. Letty 
stepped in, and, at the shifting weight, the water in it raced to and fro on 
the bottom-boards. Then she cast off, and headed the boat high up the creek; 
but it.was too small to hold its way, and she scarce prevented its pirouetting in 
the stream. While she rowed she watched the swing of the darkened light above 
the tunnel, which came and went as airily as a Will-o’-the-wisp. Letty, in dismay, 
found herself, for all her efforts, dropping down towards the “ Watchman”: she could 
hear the splashing of the rain on its hard face, and the clubbing and spouting of 
the water at its foot. Her limbs ached, and the “ Watchman,” with a smooth cruelty, 
seemed to creep nearer to watch, unmoved, this human impertinence. At last the 
punt touched the rock with its stern ; then it was lifted from her control, the oars 
slipped from the rowlocks, and it was wrenched into the race with a dizzy whirl. 
Letty thought every moment to feel the swift water closing above her head and the 
sudden lacerating wounds of the jagged rocks. In terror she closed her eyes, and 
the storm sang fiercely in her ears. 

After what seemed to Letty—numbed in mind and body—an infinitude of time, 
she was seized by a sudden, surprising thought of safety, and dared to open her 
eyes. The “ Watchman” stood far up the creek, and her boat was spinning down the 
rip. With the strength of a new-born hope she seized the oars again, and contrived 
at last, giddy, weak, and wet, to reach the shore, very far down the stream. She 
jumped out and ran up stream along the bank, till she saw the welcome light in 
the tunnel; after that she ran faster, shouting the while. Once only she stopped, 
straining her ear towards the tunnel to listen if it were yet too late: she heard only 
the blaring of the wind above and the desperate throbbing in her breast. Then 
she gathered all her breath for one long “cooey!” but it flung stiflingly back 
into her lungs. She set out to run again, but before she reached the light she 
stumbled on a large boulder, and, trying to recover, fell back painfully to the ground. 
There she lay, unable to move, but dimly conscious of the black scud flying 
overhead and the tall pine trees reeling towards her. 

But she had done her task: Lean Tom had heard a faint cry through the 
storm, and had mounted the tunnel head; thence he had seen a dark light moving 
up the hillside. His suspicions were ablaze, and with all the speed of which he 
was capable he made incontinently towards it. 

Meanwhile Graeber silently waited ; indeed, he had waited for his opportunity 
long enough, with a cold calculation and a devilish ingenuity. He knew that there 
was a dip in the hill-side, and at that point the new chum’s tunnel must come 
within a few feet of the surface. More, the ground was loose, and, when the 
tunnel should be so far bored, the judicious fall of a heavy rock on the roof would 
bring tons of earth on the man below; best of all, it would pass for accident. 
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For weeks past, in the silent hours of the morning, he had been a fitting 
spectacle for hawks and keas, levering and piling rocks into a tilting column in the 
dip. The slightest push would bring its fall; he and it were ready. Now he 
listened, ear to ground, to the muffled picking underneath; Jim must be almost 
within a foot of the place. His success seemed certain: no one had seen his 
approach, and the rising earth all round held him hidden in the dip. So he 
waited, and the sounds grew nearer still. 

But then an unforeseen thing happened: out of the darkness something sprang 
upon him and held him prisoned to the ground. ‘There he lay without speech or 
courage to move, while the breath slipped from his body, and his mind was filled 
with all the superstitious horror of a coarse-bred nature. At last he felt on his 
face the panting of breath which was at least human, and gained courage to turn 
and see the face which overhung him. As he did so he overset the lantern, and 
by its expiring flash saw the pale face of Lean ‘Tom drawn with the terror of his 
victory. Graeber could almost have laughed with relief. With a restored and 
confidential strength he rose to his knees, and then, with a powerful handspring 
from the ground, snapped the fellow’s weakly hold, and, turning, fell heavily upon 
him. He had his-knee upon Tom’s chest and his hand upon his mouth. Then 
he paused. 

“Look here,” he said, “I ar’n’t a hard man. I'll give you a minute just to 
put up any prayers you know how. I dessay you want to make a dead snip 0’ 
not meetin’ me again later on. 

Graeber was the confident bully again, and it pleased him, at the cost of risking 
his opportunity at the tunnel, to play with ‘Tom as a cat plays with a mouse. For 
a short time he scoured the rising earth all round in his gaze, then turned again 
to Tom, who lay motionless, staring up towards the moonless skies with a luminous 
paleness. 

“Pray!” he said; “pray, you cur!” 

Tom moved his lips. 

“Not like that! Out loud, you crow: spit it out, man, when I give you the 
chance. I’m goin’ to see the thing done proper!” 

Tom framed the prayer with his mouth, and Graeber, beating on his pigeon 
breast, jerked it out of him in breathless words: ‘Oh—God—save—Jim—but— 
curse——” that was the prayer when Graeber interrupted it, laughing noiselessly 
somewhere down in his chest. Then, with a horrible deliberation, his long fingers 
closed round Tom’s slender throat. Lean Tom’s gulping cries grew fainter, and 
mingled with the windway overhead: then they ceased. 

On Jim, working below, the struggle had brought a shower of small stones and 
loosened earth; and he, ceasing to work, had hardly caught the queer sounds 
above his head. On that he groped down the tunnel, and saw at once that Tom 
had gone from the mouth, where he had supposed him to be resting. Mounting 
the tunnel roof he hurried up the hill, light in hand, and reached the crest above 
the dip. By the light, and from it, he saw the unmistakable form of Graeber 
making roundly for the cover of the bush; for the Dutchman supposed Tom dead, 
and it was no part of his plan to be discovered. And there, it may be said at 
once, he was lost to Jim, then and for ever. Jim had been at first for pursuing 
him, but then his light had flashed on Lean Tom lying blackly, with knotted 
features and a staring horror in his eyes. Very gently Jim gathered him in his 
arms, and, with a heart in the very nadir of distress, carried him homewards, 
marvelling the while at the slender weight. 

But Tom was not dead, and was not yet to die; his existence was not to 
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be shortened, happily, by one jot. Jim, braving the cool surprise of his cousin 
Danby, nursed the fellow back to consciousness with a woman’s kindness ; for he, 
in his unwillingness to lose, counted it kindness to save a human creature to his 
sufferings. For days Lean Tom lay unmoved, inclining to death ; then, to reward the 
constant watches of Jim and Letty (who was now recovered), he opened his eyes 
again upon a dreary world. By a slender thread he held to life week after week, 
through the decline of winter, through the spring, and on into the opening summer. 
Each day when Jim left him, to work for a few hours in his tunnel, Letty would 
watch by the sick fellow’s side; yet, with the summer, as though he had now seen 
something of the best life still held for him, the thread yielded strand by strand. 
In the day time he would lie on a blanket at the open door, gazing up the valley 
vista at the mountains; there, there glistened for him some unconscious Soracte 
standing deep in snow, and its white summit seemed to him something outside and 
above the work-a-day world, and a becoming spectacle for a dying man. 

“It’s just that keeps him alive,” Jim often said to Letty. 

But the snow was fast yielding to the summer, and the mountain tops already 
showed through it with a delicate patchwork and tracery. 

“T shall just go out with the snow,” Tom used to say, with a dying man’s 
prophetic vision. 

“No, no,” Jim would answer, without a blush for the lie, “you’ll do fine, matey, 
if you keep your heart up; and if the concern pans out right we'll get the stuff 
and be rich men yet.” 

Then ‘Tom would smile, with equal gratitude and weariness—a smile which was 
the most eloquent, yet withal patient, denial of the belief; it forbade reiteration or 
rebuke. 

At last one day the snow ceased to be on the mountain tops: at the end of that 
day Lean Tom neither spoke nor moved. He had relinquished his existence, and, 
perhaps, by seeming to lose life was to find it. He had gone out with the snow. 

Jim sat for long with the cold hands, which had saved him, in his own. Later, 
Mick looked in upon the hut. 

“Come away, man!” he said: “don’t you see he’s as dead as mutton? Come 
and smoke.” 

But it was Letty who led Jim away by the hand, to win him back by gentle 
means from his sense of loss (which weighed he knew not even then how heavily), 
that he might qualify one day as a man of parts. 


LEONARD GRANVILLE. 
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NE Jerome the Magician, as we might call him, when a slave among the 
Turks three hundred years ago, composed a Latin book about bells,* 
without a note or a book or an authority to refer to. In spite of Bayle’s 

saying that the author’s memory never once failed him, we may reserve our own 
opinions on that point. But, however that be, not a single statement will be made 
in this present paper for which chapter and verse cannot be given, should any 
other dry-as-dusty brother call for the same. 

The writer on bells in the last edition of the Zxcyclopedia Britannica is inclined 
to jest at the researches into the ancientness of bells; but these researches would 
seem to be of at least some importance, in view of the existence of a notorious 
general and foolish belief that they came on a sudden “at the introduction of 
Christianity.” 

The most archaic “bell” of which any record is now known to us was perhaps 
the /o, struck with a wooden clapper, and thence called a mu-to, which is mentioned 
in the Chinese sacred books, the Shuking, Chow Li, and Zi Xi, as having been used 
by the Government criers when going their circuits along the roads of the empire 
to promulgate the imperial decrees and regulations. A similar bell was employed 
every spring-time to announce the thunder-month three days beforehand and the 
annual rekindling of fires throughout the land; and such an instrument was also 
in use at funerals. 

The Eastern Christians in the time of Mohammed called the faithful together for 
worship with wooden clappers, which the Prophet adopted prior to the institution 
of the muezzin, who screams the hours of prayer from the outside gallery of the 
minaret. But Mohammed seems first of all to have taken up the Semitic custom 
of calling to prayer with a horn, which also still existed among the Ethiopian 
Christians some two centuries ago. When the Saracens, under Salah-ed-Din, retook 
Jerusalem in 1187, the conqueror would not enter the city until all the Christian 
bells, put up during the previous eighty-eight years, had been smashed up for 
melting down. When the Turks took Cyprus in 1570, they in like manner 
melted down the church bells to make more cannon for the defences of the 
towns. But these bells must have been replaced by the Greek Christians— 
perhaps a good many were buried for safety, and dug up again—for in 1670 
their noise was again forbidden by the Turkish pasha, and the wooden clappers 
were reverted to. They had to beat a board—‘“battre un ais,” as the Abbé 


* It was first printed as ‘‘ Hieronymi Magii de Tintinnabulis Liber, cum notis Fr. Sweertii” 
at Hanau in 1609, and was reprinted at Amsterdam fifty-five years later, with plates. 
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Mariti stated it. And indeed, when the question is pushed home, it would 
seem that some such wooden summoners were the only original “ bells” of the 
Eastern Christian Church, and that metallic bells were not introduced to the seat 
of the Eastern Empire, Constantinople, until the ninth century. The records of 
the Synod or Council of Caesarea mention the beating of the “ holy timbers,” 
lignea sacra (a reminiscence of tree-worship ?), at the translation of the body of 
the martyr Anastasius; and there is other evidence that a board or faduda was 
beaten to call mourners to funerals—not so very far off the Chinese custom. The 
Greeks seem to have also used a pole or spear-handle, which they struck with a 
double mallet, and called a sémantron, or signal. But it is at the same time 
worthy of note that during the three days—from Thursday to Saturday—of the Holy, 
or Greater Week, on which the bells are not rung in the Latin rite, a crofo/a, or 
crotalum (a wooden sort of clapper or castanets in Rome) is struck when actually 
necessary during the sacred offices. The earliest Eastern Christian bells are said 
to have been twelve of great weight obtained by the Emperor Michael the Sot 
(842-867), or by his successor, Basil the Macedonian, from Ursus Patricianus, 
Doge of Venice. 

Up to about 1867 there existed scarce a Christian place of worship, whether 
Orthodox or Catholic, in Mohammedan Bosnia, to which worshippers were summoned 
by any other means than the /oda, a wooden slab with a wooden hammer, which, since 
the irruption of the Turks, says Mr. J. de Asboth, has been in use in all the 
villages of Southern Hungary. In all likelihood such was also the custom before 
the Turk; the Hungarians would else have reverted to bells at the first chance, 
had there been such a reversion to make. 

Let us make a break and a diversion here, for a brief moment, by taking from 
Cotgrave the proverb, “Call fools to counsell by a woodden bell,” which was his 
rendering of A conseil de fols, cloche de bois. And as his wont ever was, he in the 
other quarters of his famous good dictionary gave other variants of it: “When 
loggerheads consult, logs serve for bells ;” and “ For woodcocks’ counsels, woodden 
bels.” And now return we to the Middle Kingdom. 

The Eastern gong is an instrument which most people would classify at once 
side by side with the bell; and there is no reason why it should not be the older of 
the two, especially when we find that in all probability the first gongs were sonorous 
stones. M. Gustave Dumontier has recently well described the &4anh, which is to 
be met with in every important pagoda of Annam. They are cut from flat 
calcareous flag-stones of a very fine grain, and a small boss is left on one side, 
where the &hanh is struck with a little wooden hammer. If we dimly perceived 
tree-worship in the 4gnea sacra, we might show here how stone-worship is very 
probably to be diagnosed. M. Dumontier calls it a link between the bell and the 
drum, and even an archaic bell, and fancies it must have preceded all other 
musical instruments. Both the bell and the sounding-stone, or £/ing, are mentioned 
in the Zz Az, among the earliest Chinese instruments of music; and “the 
differently toned hing” there mentioned must be the Annamite khanh of differing 
diapasons, hung in a frame, and played upon with the hammer like a harmonica. 
Chinese Buddhist priests still use hand-gongs as bells.* 

Sounding-stones were also used in the seventeenth century in the Christian 
churches of Ethiopia; and Vitruvius described a gong or cymbalum as belonging to 
the Roman water-clocks of his time. 

In archaic China, bells were used as musical instruments, with drums, at the 


* In these words &hing and khanh we obviously find our own word gong, which is generally 
brought by etymologists from that very compound speech, the Malayan. 
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imperial banquets and at minor sacrifices and official ceremonies. The fabulous 
Emperor Hwang-Ti was fabled to have made twelve musical month-bells—just the 
number we have seen ordered from Venice to Constantinople—a myth which can 
be connected with celestial harmony of the annual round. 

In the modern imperial Chinese edition of the Chow Zz, which contains the 
ceremonial of the Chow dynasty three thousand years ago, there is the accompanying 
drawing of a bell to illustrate the text. It does not, roughly speaking, differ from our 
bells, except in being longer and having a scalloped mouth. The section where the 
word drum (4) is written was the portion struck. The explanations of the other 
technical names (“chimes” and “ dance”) are not clear. The buttons on the belts 
were called brilliants (Amg) “after the stars.” Minute directions and decimal 
measurements and proportions were given at that early date for the accurate founding 
and manufacture of such bells.* 

Whole peals of bells are mentioned in the Z? Az, and they were used in war, 
their “clanging sound producing a martial enthusiasm.” ‘They were also a signal, 
that is an alarum, like the Western tocsin (which literally means a “ struck-signal ”) ; 
and all alarums must have been chiefly martial everywhere—as beacon-fires were— 
in disturbed ages. As late as 1456 we have the Paston Letters recording how that— 

“On Moneday last passed [Oct. 12th] was a gret affray at Coventre bytwene the Duke 
of Somerset’s men and the wechemen [watchmen] of the toun, and ‘ij: or ‘iij* men of the toun 
were kylled there, to gret disturbance of alle the Lords there [the Court had been staying 
at Coventry]; for the /avom belle was ronge, and the toun arose, and wold have jouperdit 
[jeopardied] to have distressed the Duke of Somerset, etc., ne had the Duke of Buks not 
have take a direccion therein.” 


According to the ancient customs of Amiens the bells of that commune were rung 
in case of alarm or fire, or to call the people together; and when a town was, as 
a penalty, deprived of its bells by the king or some great feudal lord, it meant 
forfeiture not alone of the means of calling but of the right of holding a public 
meeting. While this kind of civil interdict lasted, all public business was either 
suspended or devolved upon the royal officials, and this condition of affairs only 
ceased with the town’s submission, when it could buy back its “right of belfry.” In 
1327 Compiégre was granted special permission to ring the big and little bells of 
the belfry in case of fire or “ murdre,”’ but for no other cause. In 1322, for a 
sacrilege committed in the church, the burgesses of Laon—always a turbulent city 
—were deprived of their Mayor, Aldermen (échevins), communal rights, college, 
seals, bell, and belfry ; and in 1331 the belfry tower was suppressed and the two 
bells removed by royal decree. At the same time it was decreed that one of 
two bells in the tower of the Martel gate of the town was to ring the curfew at 
nightfall, and to ring also at day-dawn, while both bells were to be rung together 
in case of fire. There was manifestly nothing religious about these bells or their 
uses. Of course the church-bells were also silenced, in case of an ecclesiastical 
interdict. 

After these “alarms and excursions,” intended not to distract, but to amuse a 
weary way, we must get us back to China, and try and dispose of the archzology 
of its bells. ; 

The musical functions of the bell-master, who must have been a sort of capedi- 
meister in his way, were laid down in the Chow Zi, where they can still be read. 
Among other duties, he had to perform on the suspended bells, ordinary and large, 
and on the drum. ‘There were small bells affixed to the Chinese sacrificial ‘nife, 


* Biot. : Le Tcheou Li, 1851, ii. 498. 
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which must have been to indicate to the worshippers that the butcher-priest was 
immolating the victim—perhaps behind a screen. With this fact might be compared 
the bells which, according to the Abbé Mariti, the Cypriots attached to their sickles 
as late as 1770, “to scare away the snakes,” as he said! But Mariti also attributed 
the Cypriot peasant’s top-boots to fear of the said harmless snakes, whereas they are 
in reality worn as a protection against the short, thorny, prickly scrub that grows 
al. over the island. The bells on the sickle may, however, very well have been 
some ancient devotional tribute to the earth-mother of the gods, Dé Métér, and her 
sacred drepané or reaphook. 

The most ancient form of Japanese bell, according to an excellent authority, 
Dr. William Anderson, was in the shape of a truncated cone, and usually from one 
to two feet high, terminating above in a flat, perforated handle, and furnished at 
opposite sides with two wing-like plates or flanges that ran vertically from crown 
to base. These bells were roughly cast in bronze, and are dug up from time to 
time in the province of Yamato and elsewhere. All tradition of their age or use 
has long vanished, and they are some of the greatest antiquarian puzzles known. 
His Excellency Kanda. Takahira, Governor of the Hiogo district, gave an account 
of them to the Asiatic Society of Japan in 1875, when he said they varied from 
four or five feet in height down to one or two inches. According to old records, 
one of the largest was found in digging the foundations for a temple in A.D. 669, 
and others were discovered in 714, 822, 843, and 861; but implicit faith can by 
no means be pinned to these dates. Plenty of them were in 1875 to be had at 
the old curiosity shops of Yedo, Kioto, and Ozaka; but it is not necessary to 
believe that they were all genuine, the Japanese skill in supplying any demanded 
quantity of antiquities being but too well known. Of the ancient existence of such 
bells there cannot, however, be the smallest doubt. 

The comparatively modern Japenese bell is totally different from and wholly 
unconnected with these archaic puzzles, and follows Chinese Buddhist models, having 
perhaps been introduced with Buddhism. The handle by which the bell is suspended 
to a wooden structure outside the temple commonly has the form of a dragon. 
One legend says the bell at Miidera was the gift of a dragon. Being tongueless, 
these bells have a round boss on the outside, which is struck, as in China, with a 
wooden sort of battering-ram, suspended for the purpose near by. One at Ozaka, 
called the “ bell of leading,” is rung to induce the local saint to conduct the dead 
to paradise ; which is not so very much unlike the old view of our “ passing bell.” 
The weirdest instance of this last is the bell—like London St. Sepulchre’s—tolled 
for a hanging. An old survival, this, of prayers for the dead. 

The clay mock-horses set up in substitution for real live animals round the 
tombs of the early Mikados, show round the neck small bells or rattles (suzw, 
grelots). These seem to be the archaic Chinese mao of the Chow Zi, and should 
be similar to the 4o-suzu or miniature gre/ots worn on the garters or leggings of 
Japanese courtiers more than twelve centuries ago, doubtless to prevent indiscretions ; 
but these tell-tale rattles had a very natural trick of coming off—like the buttons— 
as a comic song of the period of the Xozhzki shows. This reminds one of the 
golden bells which alternated with pomegranates on the blue robe of the ancient 
kings of Persia, and of the Jewish high-priests. The bells on the Japanese horses, 
too, find a parallel in the “ntinnabuii of the Roman flocks and herds; and these 
little bells, also, have been found in tombs. A Salic law “ of thefts of pigs” contains 
a penalty against removing the bells that the Gauls used to hang on their pigs to 
distinguish one drove from another. Such tame customs must be nearly as old 
as domesticated flocks and droves and herds. 
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To make another departure. About eighty little bronze bells with iron tongues 
were found by Sir H. Layard in two copper caldrons at Nimrid. They are now 
in the British Museum, and measure from 17 to 3} inches in height. 

The importance of the bell in the daily pious observances of the Hindu is well 
known, and it is independent ‘of Buddhism. For instance, in the paachayatana 
ceremony a small bell is addressed thus: “O bell, sound for the approach of the 
gods and the flight of the demons. Homage to the goddess Bell (Ghaw#a). I 
offer perfumes, grains of rice, and flowers, in token of rendering all due homage 
to the bell.” Then the worshipper twists his fingers into the mystical position 
called the de//-mudrad, and rings the bell. At Benares (and in infinite other places) 
bells hanging from the temple-roof are rung by worshippers to attract the god’s 
attention. The portable bells rung during the Latin Mass are well known, and it 
is stated in North’s “English Bell Lore” that sometimes a number of small bells, 
affixed to a wheel which was pulled by a cord, were used in this country to give 
warning of the Elevation. Eighteen such small bells are said by Ellacombe to 
have hung in the church of Brockenborough (Wilts), and a similar arrangement is 
traceable at Achurch, Northamptonshire, of “ viij lyttel belles in a chyme, hangynge 
on a wele,” as mentioned in an inventory of 1552. But not even the delightful 
carillons of Belgium can bear numerical comparison with the peal of eighty-four 
bells which are all rung by a single rope in the Hindu temple of a village close 
to Delhi. 

In the Tartar Buddhist Lamaservies, when the hour of prayer is come, a Lama 
goes outside the great gate of the temple, wrote the celebrated Abbé Huc, and 
blows a sea-conch towards each of the cardinal points, to summon the worshippers. 
When all are assembled inside, the signals for worship are given by tinkling a 
small bell. A tiny bell or gong is also fixed inside some of the Thibetan praying 
hand-cylinders, which strikes after a certain number of turns are made. This conch- 
shell is doubtless a reversed sankha, one of the sacred attributes of Vishnu, and 
may be compared with the horn of the Jews and Ethiops already mentioned. Of 
course, the comparative or contrastive method of study, of which this paper 
furnishes an example, in no way indicates or implies any borrowing or “ migration ” 
of either conch, horn, wooden flapper, sounding-stone, or bell, by or from any 
race, place, or creed. 


The Arab merchant Soleiman, in his “Travels,” civca A.D. 850, described the 
bells rung at night on the ships navigating the Indian seas to scare away monster 
fishes; a custom which had been mentioned, seven hundred years earlier, by 
Philostrates in his “ Life of Apollonios.” The use of bells on board ship must 
thus be of immense antiquity, and may have been to disperse the storm-demons 
of the sea, and not mere dumb fish. ‘The belief that the ringing of church-bells 
turns aside storms and tempests is universal in Christian countries. It was distinctly 
taught in the Montpellier Catechism of 1751 (iii. 260); but few will nowadays 
deliberately maintain that it is a specially Christian super-sti#io. An cold bell-verse 
defined the virtues or uses of bell-ringing as six :— 

**Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum ; 
Defunctos ploro, zimbum fugo, festaque honoro.” 


There is no doubt that bells were blessed—and the ritual is most elaborate— 
from an early Christian date. From the use of holy water in this ceremony, and 
the giving of a name to the bell, it was vulgarly called baptising ; and Charlemagne 
(as Alcuin recorded, and the Benedictine Marttne historiographs) in 789 issued an 
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injunction against “baptizing” bells (c/occe). Baronius thought Pope John III. 
was the establisher in 968 of the practice of bell-blessing, but Bonaventure showed 
long before that either bells, or the instruments, whatever they were, with which 
people were called to church, were blessed as early as the seventh century. The 
holiness of bells is joked about by Rabelais in his “ Gargantua” (chap. xl.): “ ‘ Voire,’ 
dist le moine, ‘une messe, unes matines, unes vespres bien sonnées, sont & demi 
dictes.’” Here we must certainly detect a survival, a super-stitio, of an ancient 
magical power in the bells; for to refer the saying to the mere summoning use of 
the bell would be empty. Here may be just mentioned the notable observance 
of tying a bell-rope of the monastery round the neck of the volunteer serfs of the 
monks, which Pasquier described from cartularies of the years 1039 and 1080. A 
bit of the bell-rope of the church where a child was baptised, carried about by 
the grown man, preserved him from death by lightning. 


Mr. Joseph Anderson, in his “Scotland in Early Times,” describes the iron and 
bronze bells of the Celtic churches as “tall, narrow, and tapering, with flattened 
ends and bulging sides, and having a looped handle at the top.” ‘The earliest of 
these bells seem to have been of iron, which is strange. Those found in Ireland 
and Scotland are of exactly the same description, and “sporadic groups are found 
in Wales, England, Brittany, France (s/c), and Switzerland.” ‘The Irish archeologist 
Petrie stated that the “ quadrangular-shaped bells, such as are represented on many 
Irish stone crosses of the ninth and tenth centuries,” preceded “ circular ones ” 
previously to the twelfth century; and there is one bell of a transition form in 
the Museum of the Irish Academy, the inscription on which connects it with the 
close of the ninth century. It is worthy of remark that these Irish-Swiss bells 
were as distinct in their form as the Japanese riddles already mentioned. 


In the fabulous and factitious cosmic ‘‘ Voyage of Mael Duin” a palace is dis- 
covered on an island, having a copper chain in front, hung all over with a number 
of little silver bells. The companions of Mael Duin begin to shake the chain, and 
the tinkling of the bells is so soft and melodious that the voyagers gradually fall 
into a gentle, tranquil sleep. In another famous Irish legend—‘ The Fate of the 
Children of Tuireann ”—there is a similar “chain of silence” in the assembly hall, 
which is shaken when the King desires to be heard. Three chains, with cymbals 
attached, hung between the front pillars of the second temple of the Roman Capitol, 
as seen on coins of the first century B.c. Pliny copied Varro’s description of the 
chains of small bells depending from the cupola of the Etruscan Labyrinth, wherein 
the fabulous Lars Porsena was said to have been buried, and likened them to similar 
chains at the famous Temple of Dodona. ‘These tintinnabulaters were jingled by 
the passing winds, and were forerunners of the delicious Belgian carillons, whose 
tinkling falls like golden rain upon the sense of the enchanted traveller who hears 
them for the first time. 


> 


Would that English bells—at all events, in the towns—were less stunning and 
more musical! And, oh! could they not even cut down the duration of the terrible, 
never-ending noise, the deafening, headachy bells’-hubbub, to a few sufficing minutes ? 
The “ Itinerarium” of the German dominie Heutzner, who travelled through Germany, 
Italy, France, and England towards 1598, said of the English that they were (and 
are!) “vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such as the firing of cannon, 
beating of drums, and ringing of bells; so that it is common for a number of 
them that have a glass in their heads to go up into some belfry and ring the bells 
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for hours together, for the sake of exercise!” ‘They are quite as great savages 
still. I shall not easily forget the horror and the suffering of a Dutch savant 
a couple of years ago at the interminable grandsire quaters and triple-bob majors 


** Of the bells, belis, bells, bells, bells ; 
The crashing and the jangling of the bells” 


in the London steeples. 

And then the cheap and vile and loud “tinpots” that are put by speculative 
builders into their jerry “churches” and “chapels” in the new districts of the 
outskirts, which are as regular a part of their fearful trade as the staring, new, 
and hideous “pubs” at the street corners! Once up, there seems no remedy 
against the maddening clangour of these terrors, which ruin the nerves of the 
poor invalids who seek a little cleaner air in the fringes of London. We are as 
badly off as people were in Rabelais’ time, when he wrote of the monks: “ Vray 
est qu’ilz molestent tout leur voisinage 4 force de trinquebalier leurs cloches.” 

Hope is unequal even to imagining some day in the dim and distant future 
when bells of this kind will be treated as the noisy, unbearable anachronisms that 
they are. ‘They belong to the gone-by ages of the sundial and the clepsydra, 
when clocks and watches were unknown, and they still oppress us by the aid of 
the bad black magic that then surrounded them. 

How the travelled Englishman blesses the Turk in this matter! But he does 
so under his breath, unspeakably. 


DEFTERDAR EFFENDI. 


THE BLIND MOURNRER. 


? ‘HE silent tears creep from my darkened eyes, 


And linger in the furrows of my careworn face ; 


With trembling hands I touch the sleeping dead, 
And each dear feature with my hand I trace. 
With quickened ear, I listen for the breath 

That might prove wrong the coldness of the clay: 
But for the beating of my breaking heart, 

No sound disturbs the silence of the day. 

The lamp is out, my light is passed away ; 
Naught can now pierce the darkness of my sight, 
The night is in my soul, the night is in my eyes, 


Alone and aged, I mourn without the light. 


ALEX. J. S. Scott-Gatty. 





“Then the outline of a great steamer loomed out.” 








I. 


#40 those excellent people who have travelled either largely or less 
in the mail steamers and the passenger liners of the ocean, 
Captain Ezra Pollard (as hereinafter set forth) will be a person 


” of much incomprehensibleness. The skipper of a large passenger 
_. boat is a man apart: usually genial, more often than not a 
speaker of Queen’s English, frequently signing himself R.N.R., 
and always accurately brass-edged in raiment. Pollard had 
none of these qualifications; he could not boast of having 
either a baronet or a shipowner for second cousin; and he 
possessed neither a smart uniform nor reputable reminiscences. 

He had not started in the Conway or any of the other training ships. At the 
age of ten a parent had found him a nuisance ashore, and consequently had 
packed him off to sea as apprentice in a deep-water brigantine ; and at sea, with 
very short intervals, he had remained ever since. 

He had begun the business of the sea in the days when the spun-yarn winch 
could be seen in the waist during fine weather, and skippers ran a piggery in a 
now obsolete craft called a long-boat, which rested on checks between the masts. 
Until he was able seaman, he always signed on ship’s articles with a X his mark ; 
and in his younger days he still came across a man here and there who went 
to sea with a greasy pig-tail dangling over the coat collar. He learned to read, 
write, and add up tavern accounts in several currencies after this date; but he 
was thirty-two, and boatswain of a full-rigger, before it occurred to him that there 
were other heights still within reach. 

His wife first put this into his head. He had married a barmaiden with 
ambition, and she had mixed enough drinks for seafaring men to understand to 
a nicety the exact value of the different grades. Ezra did not take rank as an 
officer at all; and when the first romance of marriage was over, this struck her as 


bad. So she used some blarney with one of her old admirers, got her husband 
* Copyrighted in the United States by C. J. C. Hyne 
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‘Here Ezra would labour." 


a berth as third mate, and when she 
had hustled him off to sea again 


with a WVorie’s Epitome in his pocket, 

she went back to a situation herself 

to earn more money. A _ splendid 

seaman Ezra was already; and pass- 

able navigator he had got to be; and 

to this end she conjured him to save 

every farthing he could, and inwardly 

digest /Vorie till, with a little coaching, 

he could pass his mate’s examination. 

on Now, it is all very well to be a 

barmaid, because, if you have your head screwed on right, you may pick up knowledge 

from customers upon many points ; and moreover, it is an excellent thing to be 

fired with ambition ; but neither of these conditions of necessity make a mathematician 

out of a deck-hand. Ezra was willing, desperately, earnestly willing, but (by reason of 

his bringing up) he was the veriest bungler with the utensils of navigation. The 

fingers that could handle a steam winch like a toy were utterly clumsy when it came 

to working logarithms; and though he could with pains correct a compass and 

hammer out a day’s dead-reckoning with clock and taffrail log, the sextant in his 
massive hands was always coy and chary about rendering up its secrets. 

At the end of a voyage Mrs, Pollard would meet him with a smile, draw his 
pay and her own, and take him off to some obscure nautical school where a retired 
master mariner taught the theories of his craft to those who aspired to command. 
And here Ezra would labour with slate, note-book, chart and instrument, to the 
irritation of his pedagogue and the muddlement of himself. Then the money would 
come to an end, and the pair of them would go off to their labours to earn more. 
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It may be understood, then, how it came to pass that Ezra Pollard was forty 
before he got his Master’s Certificate, and how he found it necessary to serve 
four years more as Mate before any one saw fit to entrust him with a ship. By 
this time also Mrs. Pollard had been forced to give up barmaiding (whether she 
liked it or not), as three children had occurred, and these required looking after. 

They lived in a narrow, ugly street in South Shields, and the home was poor: 
for one reason because the income was less than #100 a year, and for another 
because an excellent barmaid does not of necessity make a thrifty domestic manager ; 
and Ezra knew what it was to have terror in his heart lest the supplies should 
break down altogether. Consequently, when one Gedge offered him command of 
the Paradise, a screw-collier of goo tons burden, his joy at the step was almost 
keen enough to make him faint. Even men at forty-four can sometimes dazzle 
themselves with visions of future prosperity. 

The Paradise was not an ideal craft. She was old and ramshackle. She groaned 
and complained so much in a sea-way that no crew was ever known to sign on for 
a second run in her. She had coal-dust and cockroaches in every fibre of her being, 
and her load line was so cunningly contrived that, when she had a full cargo under 
hatches, and there was anything of a sea running, she showed remarkably little of 
herself above water save two grimy mast-trucks and the top of a brine-whitened 
funnel. Indeed, it was owing to this little idiosyncrasy that Ezra got command. 
She had made a vacancy for him by kindly washing her last skipper overboard in 
a heavy run of sea off Flamboro’ Head. 

His wife came to see him off. “Good-bye, old fellow!” she said. “ Don’t forget 
me and the kids.” 

“No,” said Ezra; “T’ll take care of the boat.” And two hours afterwards he 
was doing it, in a fog like a blanket outside Tyne pier heads. He carried that fog 
with him to Dover, and drove the grimy coal-boat at a slow half-speed, and made 
the wet air hideous with his siren, as the Board of Trade directs. Moreover, he 
kept the upper bridge himself the entire time, and as the Channel also was full 
of shipping, he did not go below till he had berthed the collier inside Southampton. 
He went back in ballast, with the screw racing half its time, and consequently made 
another very slow passage. 

He had a foreboding that there would be trouble over the trip, but had no 
idea of the extent of it. He went up to the grimy Newcastle office with an uneasy 
mind, and after some delay was shown into the owner’s private room. 

Young Mr. Gedge’s face was sour. ‘“ Let’s see, Captain Pollard,” he said: “it’s 
ten pounds a month we’re paying you, isn’t it, because we thought we’d got a 
smart man? TI’ll give you an order for what’s due to you at once, and you can 
get it cashed in the outer office. We shan’t want any more of your work after this 
performance.” 

Ezra was fairly startled. ‘Good God, sir!” he burst out; “ you can’t mean to 
sack me?” 

“We do, though.” 

“But I don’t see how any man could have served you better. I know I’ve made 
slow passages; but look at the weather we’ve had. In Southampton I heard of ten 
ships reported in collision during that fog, and the Lord only:knows what other 
damage has been done and not spoken about; and coming North again, there was 
a hard head wind blowing, and a pig of a sea, and she wouldn’t look at it. She was 
kicked about just like a cork in a gutter.” 

Gedge picked up two newspapers and marked them with blue pencil. ‘ Look 
there,” he said. ‘That’s what the Susan Potter has done. She cleared two hours 
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“ *Don't forget me and the kids.’” 


after you, she’s got a quarter of 
a knot less speed, she’d take the 
same time to work cargo at the 
other end, and she’s back here 
thirty hours ahead of you.” 

“Then her skipper’s been 
risking his boat, and risking the 
lives of his crew, that’s all I 
can say.” 

Gedge shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I’m not going to argue 
with you. I’m not a sailor, and 
I don’t understand sailoring, and 

is = I don’t intend to try. I’m a 
shipowner, and have to make my living as such. I’ve pulled in a profit over the 
Susan Potter—a small profit—and I’ve lost over the Paradise. 1 reckon I’ve lost two 
days’ coal for her, two days’ wear and tear, two days’ interest on capital, and two 
days’ wages and grub for her manning. ‘That means somewhere about forty pounds. 
You quite grasp my way of looking at it?” 

“Ves, sir,” said Ezra, “and I’m very sorry. I see how it is, and I think I could 
do better another time. I know I could. I would. I'll drive that coal-boat, sir, 
full-speed through the thickest fog God ever threw down over the North Sea.” 

“Yes?” said Gedge. “ But the great thing is, you’re not going to get that chance. 
You may take your pay, Captain, and clear out of this office. If you can find another 
berth, I should advise you to climb into it. If you can’t, you may come back to me 
in a month’s time and give me news of how you look at matters then.” 

Which being interpreted, meant that Ezra was given a month’s dismissal by way 
of fine (as under the circumstances there was not the remotest probability of any one 
else taking him on), with the vague chance of getting back to his old job if the man 


pers 
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who stepped into his shoes did not do it better. Mrs. Pollard had not much to say 
when the matter was reported, her looks and her actions being sufficiently expressive. 
She gave up going to Chapel because there was no spare threepenny-bit for the 
collection, and also because she could not afford to wear out her Sunday dress. The 
family dinners were reduced in size and quality, and the new oilcloth which had been 
ordered for the best room was returned to the shop before the roll was untied. The 
eldest girl, too, was taken away from the Young Ladies’ Seminary, where she nad been 
learning gentility (and remarkably little else), and sent to the Board School ; which was 
the hardest confession of ves anguste of all of them. Without being directly told so, 
Captain Pollard distinctly understood that he was taking the bread out of his children’s 
mouths, and cursed himself for a hound accordingly. 

At the end of his month he turned up again at the shipowner’s office, and, after 
waiting two shivering hours, was shown into the inner room. “Hullo!” said Gedge, 
“you here again, Captain? Not got command of a nice comfortable passenger boat 
yet? Anything I can do for you?” 

“ May I have her back, sir? I’d promise you to make good quick runs if you’d 
only give me another trial, sir.” 

“What, is this the Paradise you're talking about? Well, I’ve got another skipper 
in her now, and I should have to sack him if I gave you the berth. Would you 
like to have another fellow turned adrift for your convenience, Captain ?” 

Ezra mopped his face with a white pocket-handkerchief. “I’ve a wife and kids, 
Mr. Gedge, and I’ve got to think of them first. I don’t think you’d find a master 
anywhere to drive your steamboat harder than me.” 

“You think you could push her along if you had a second try at the job, eh?” 

“ By God,” said Ezra, “I’d go round no corners that weren’t land. I’d stick 
on my course and not budge from it for a battle-ship. I’d drive her full ahead 
through any weather that is sent down to cover the sea, and if there’s others 
gets in my road it’s their look-out. I neither shift my hellum nor slow down for 
anything that swims.” 

Gedge glanced at the man queerly. ‘That's the right principle; only don’t you 
go away with any reckless idea that I want you to blunder along, and run vessels 
down, and—bring—the crews back here—to make claims on me.” 

Ezra mopped with the handkerchief. “I'd like you to make it a bit clearer, 
sir. I don’t think I quite——” 

“What I have said is sufficiently clear already. I intend to have my steamers 
driven. I don’t want accidents. And I won’t have accidents that they can call me 
to account for afterwards. Now, it’s no use saying you don’t understand. There’s 
the berth waiting for you, and you know what’s required. Take it or leave it; 
only don’t take it and handle the boat as you did before, or you'll get no third 
chance from me, and I don’t think my recommendation will go far to find you 
another billet anywhere else.” 


IT. 


Tuat Captain Ezra Pollard did accept the post, and did understand what was 
required of him, may be gathered from the statement that when the Paradise ran 
down an unknown smack, just south of the Spurn, Captain Ezra was in command. 
The air that night was thick with driving rain and spindrift ; the sea was thick with 
homing smacks and the other traffic; and the collier, under two black trysails and 
a full head of steam, was going through it at the best of her speed. ‘The skipper 
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“The ‘Paradise’ ran down an unknown smack.” 


was not on the upper bridge at the time, but he rushed out of the chart-house at 
the shock of the collision, and rated his Mate most violently for daring to ring off 
the engines without orders. With his own hand he telegraphed for “full speed 
ahead,” and called the Mate a liar for suggesting that cries for help were coming 
up through the darkness. The Mate retorted by calling him a murderer, and in 
the subsequent scuffle most of the crew took part. But in the meanwhile the 
grimy collier had been surging southward across Humber mouth at nine knots, and 
by the time the matter had been fought through, the cries had died out in the 
wet, windy night ; and though wild threats of reporting were made in the heat of the 
moment, these were forgotten whilst the steamer waddled up the muddy waters of 
London river. A sailor-man at sea speaks big about the law; on shore he avoids 
it as much as may be. 

Captain Ezra Pollard, however, did not forget the incident: in fact, the memory 
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of it stayed by him so persistently that it took all the sweetness out of his life, 
and ‘he called himself much worse names as a daily exercise than his Mate had 
called him in the heat of the moment. But he did not desist from driving the 
Paradise at her accustomed pace (which was as hard as she would go on a given coal 
consumption), come sunshine come fog. He had four reasons for doing this, and 
they all dwelt in a small house in South Shields. And he was quite satisfied that 
one deviation from the course he had set down would cause the excellent Mr. Gedge 
to dismiss him without mercy, and plunge the household in the Tyneside town 
into destitution. He did not blame Gedge, because he quite understood that a 
shipowner who has a living to make cannot afford, under any circumstances, to 
run coal-boats at a loss; but he very much wished that he (Ezra) followed any 
occupation other than the sea, and (being a sailor) his mind naturally turned on 
agriculture. As a farmer his life would be idyllic. With clay on his boots and a 
straw in his mouth, he would not be called upon to murder fishermen under any 
circumstances whatever; and he would go to chapel on Sundays, and sing noisily 
and with a clear conscience. 

But meanwhile the Parce kept him ferrying coals from the Tyne to London 
River, between which places there exists one of the best used steam-lanes in the 
world; and his owner decreed that he should not slow down for even the thickest 
fog that the weather-fiends could spin. Ezra never left port without a sinking 
beneath his waistcoat and a sense of impending misfortune in every grain of his 
person. And on thick nights the voices of the smacksmen he had run down off 
Humber mouth (and not carried home to claim damages) came and chatted to him 
out of the sea-smoke which drove from the wave-crests. 

But though he had many close shaves—some of them desperately close—on 
the wild thick nights along that crowded sea-road, for the next six years Ezra 
managed to keep out of actual collision; and so valuable a servant did he prove, 
that Gedge increased his pay by one pound a month, making it now eleven pounds 
in all; on the strength of which Mrs. Pollard clanked whole sixpences into the plate 
at Chapel, and bought a gilt clock with a glass shade for the best room. 

Still the evil fates could not let so promising a chance slip by for always. A 
night came, a bleak December night, thick with snow and heavy with gale. The 
iron lower decks of the Paradise were a mask of ice. On the upper bridge ashes 
were strewn twice a watch to give foothold, and the canvas dodgers were thick 
glistening walls. Captain Pollard, who looked like a barrel of clothes, stumped 
athwart the bridge beating together his fingerless woollen gloves, and behind him 
the steam siren did its best to hoot above the booming of the gale and the clash 
of the racing seas. It was not much use looking ahead. With difficulty one could 
make out the loom of the foremast, and beyond that was a blanket of drifting 
snow and driving sea-smoke. Ezra had not picked up a light since he left the 
Tyne pier heads, and ;his dead reckoning told him that he would have to port 
his helm soon to hit off London River. When he got in there and picked up his 
pilot, then for the first time since leaving home he would be able to go below and 
turn in. 

Of a sudden a row of white lights shone out through the snow clouds, a green 
light dimly showing above them, a single white light topping all.- Then the outline 
of a great steamer loomed out, and then CrasH! and a noise as of ten thousand 
boiler-riveters all working at once. 

The helm of the Paradise had been shoved hard-a-port, the stranger’s to hard- 
a-starboard; the engines of each ship had been rung off, but not yet reversed. 
The time was too short. The stranger took the Paradise’s stem a little aft of 
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’midships, and when the two ships broke apart from that horrible wrestle, there 
was a big passenger liner sinking rapidly in a freezing North Sea gale. 

The Paradise backed off and lay-to, rolling like a black drain-pipe in the 
trough, and drifting rapidly to leeward. She carried no carpenter, but the skipper 
himself went forward to inspect, and found that, saving for a few plates bent, no 
damage had been done. It was a wonderful escape, and it need never be reported. 
The skipper returned to deck with a grim, set face. If he steamed on to the River, 
he could slip into dock, and no questions would be asked. The crew could be 
easily silenced. But if he went back to the assistance of the other steamer 
everything would be known; there would be a Board of Trade inquiry ; Gedge 
would be mulcted in damages; he (Ezra) would probably “lose his ticket,” and 
certainly lose his berth for good and always. And of course Mrs. Pollard and the 
children would taste their due share of the disaster by being permitted either to 
starve or go to the deuce. 

The ghosts of the smacksmen he had drowned off Humber mouth gave him 
advice from the darkness. ‘A man can only be damned once,” they said, “and 
you’ve been damned for us already. Think of the Missis and the kids, you fool, 
and shove her for Gravesend at once. You've lost sight of the other steamer 
already, and you'll never find her again in a devil of a night like this. Besides, 
she’s probably gone down by now.” 

A dead rocket-stick dropped down like an arrow out of the night above, and 
fell on the ice of the upper bridge at his feet. 

Ezra apostrophised the absent Gedge. “No,” he said, “curse you, I can’t 
do it this time. A smack’s different; there’s only old sailors on her, who are 
made to be drowned. But there’s women on that blasted steamer, and kids, who 
have lived soft all their lives and wanted for nothing; and I don’t believe even you 
could leave them yourself.” He rung on his engines to “full ahead” once more, 
and gave the quartermaster a course. And then he indulged in fluent profanity, 
because he was merely the master of a coasting collier, and expected to lose his 
only means of livelihood ; and also because he saw in imagination his wife and 
children first shunned by the congregation of the Chapel, and then begging crumbs 
in the public streets of South Shields. 

The siren of the other steamer sent over the charging seas a sound like the 
bellow of a wounded bull, and Ezra followed it up with a new eagerness. ‘“ ‘One 
may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb,’ says the proverb; and,” said 
Ezra to himself, “if I’m going to crack myself up for good over pulling a parcel 
of petticoats out of the mess, hang me if I mightn’t just as well take off the 
sailor-men, yes, and even the brutes in the stoke-hold whilst I’m about it.” So 
he exhorted the weak crew of the collier in a language which they entirely understood, 
and swung his boat-davits outboard as he steamed through the snowy darkness. 


ITI. 


THE story of the actual rescuing of the three hundred human lives need not be 
retold here,'as it was printed quite recently, with riotous amplitude of details, by all 
the newspapers of the civilised globe. Parliament was not sitting at the time; the 
world was gnawing for a sensation; and they had the story of the rescue served 
up to them in double-headed type, with all the unpicturesque details and swear- 
words omitted. They learnt how by savage effort and reckless daring the master 
of an under-manned coal-boat had saved every soul on a swamping liner during a 
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gale which had already made itself historical 
for casualties. All, that is, excepting the 
few who out of sheer contrariness chose 
to die from exposure to the bitter cold. 
Two of the Faradise’s men were killed 
during the transhipment, and one got 
injured for life; but these received only 
trivial mention. It was Ezra whom the 
a | \ \ cath freakish public, in its never-to-be-reckoned- 
\ NY on way, set up for its week’s hero; and 
peli Demone. \ oS aan oe | Ezra, when he grasped the fact that ruin 
might be evaded after all, saw the one 
chance of his life ahead, and used all the small wit which God had given him to 
: squeeze profit out of it to the uttermost ooze. 

He could have laughed aloud at the fuss which was being made over the fact 
that he had risked his life—he who had risked life a thousand times before without 
comment. But he remembered Mrs. Pollard, and the children, and the Chapel, and 
he did not laugh. He posed as the massive, modest, guileless shipmaster, and 
made what he could out of the situation. The passengers he had picked up gave 
him a purse of two hundred guineas (showing that they were folks of no pride by 
assessing themselves low); the owner of the liner, by way of making a suitable 
present, gave him a watch which was worth his year’s income; the dreaded Board 
of Trade let him off with flying colours; and, last of all, Gedge did not turn 
him adrift. On the contrary he advanced him. ‘The excellent Gedge had recently 
made a new investment. He had bought (by help of a mortgage) one of those 
delightful colliers that they build by the mile in the Tyneside yards, and cut off 
by the fathom as they are wanted; and (on selling the original of that name to 
a Norwegian) he christened her the Paradise, and put Ezra in command at the 
unheard-of wage of thirteen pounds a month, Mr, Gedge knew Luck when he 
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saw it, and had a theory that fortunes are made by backing Luck or buying its 
influence when it comes in one’s way. 

But Mrs. Pollard had less of an eye for details than results. Her increased 
affluence suggested so many possibilities. She was able to take a tray now when 
the Chapel gave tea-parties, and on Sunday nights she was frequently in a position 
to ask the minister in for supper, to the envy of her neighbours She now also 
could afford to pay the premium for her eldest daughter to the genteelest milliner 
in all South Shields. She had, moreover, the satisfaction of hearing Ezra spoken of 
(by every one who did not understand the true inwardness of the business) as the 
smartest coal-boat skipper who ever went out of Tyne pier heads. 

Still Ezra himself was not entirely happy. ‘The new /aradise is a ten-knot 
boat, and has to be driven as such whatever weather may betide. Moreover, 
when loaded, there are two thousand tons of her altogether, so that her momentum 
is large, and the blow she could strike correspondingly heavy. ‘The , ambitious 
Mr. Gedge will hear of extension of time between ports for no reason whatever, 
come fog come gale; and Ezra frequently spends fifty consecutive hours on the 
bridge, so as to be ready to act as circumstances should direct, should another of 
those unavoidable collisions be thrust upon him. Gedge warned him on the subject. 

“Better not shove luck too hard, Captain,” he said, as he handed him over 
the new command. “It’s dangerous having those collisions at all; but it’s a heap 
more dangerous to bring survivors home. Don’t get nervous about driving her 
through. She’s well insured.” 

So the Paradise coal-boat still exists as a danger to navigators along certain 
tracks in the North Sea, and probably in the due course of events she will some 
day furnish the newspapers with another “shipping disaster.” I only hope 1 am 


not in the other craft, that is all. I do not fancy Ezra is the man to stop and 
pick up human flotsam a second time. Mrs. Pollard has such an assured position 
in the Chapel circle now, that Ezra quite understands it would be death to her 
for him to lose his pay and berth. 


C. J. Curciirry Hyne, 
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CHAPTER. Vi. 
“NOT TO-DAY.” 


HE House breakfast proved to be very nearly the same as the supper. What 
can one ask that is better than steak, bacon, ham, pork and beans, with 
hot cake and all kinds of cakes and jam? ‘The body, as the Master said, 

must be kept in good case and painless, in order for the soul to be free. When 

hunger gnaws, or when rheumatics bite, the soul becomes nothing better than a 

groaning prisoner—which shows how mistaken the ascetics and eremites have all 

been in mortifying the flesh. ‘Twice and three times as spiritually disposed is that 
soul which reposes in a body well fed and nourished and comfortable. 

The one o’clock dinner was also very nearly the same as the breakfast and the 
supper. ‘The Fraternity, in fact, had but one meal—a square meal, quadrilateral 
and rectangular—taken three times daily. As they knew what to expect, they were 
saved from vain lookings forward-and from speculations as to possible or unattainable 
good things which trouble some folk. Iced water, tea and coffee were served at 
every meal, and of course if the food was coarse and indifferently cooked it was 
exactly what most of the members had been accustomed to receive all their lives. 

In every kind of hunt, the sympathy of the onlookers is always with the hunter, 
seldom with the-hunted. Especially is this the case with the hunt of man. He 
has to be run down, he has to be caught: how will it be done? ‘That is what 
everybody asks; in certain circles, however, the question is—how will he escape? 
Great as is the ingenuity of the man hunted, still greater is the ingenuity of the 
detective. ‘The hunted man flies, he runs out of sight, he disguises himself, he hides, 
he assumes a beard, he cuts off a beard, he puts on eyeglasses, he takes them off, 
he puts on a wig, he changes his name, his dress, his carriage, he has a thousand 
tricks and turns ; yet in the end he is caught, generally by some accident which Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, the detective, turns to his own account. Can we not admire the 
cleverness of the man who is hunted? Never mind why he is hunted, probably 
in order that he may no longer eat up other men; let us watch the cleverness of 
the quarry. 

Here was a man whom all the police in the United States were looking for; 
in every town they had his portrait and a description of him and information of 
his way of life. Every place closed to him—except this. He knocked at the door 
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of this House and was admitted. Here he was quite safe; no police ever came to 
the place, it was unsuspected, it was a modern sanctuary. And here he had rested 
for three weeks and more, feeling himself for the first time in absolute security. 
There were certain drawbacks in the life there, but he was safe from pursuit. And 
then came this young Englishman. Why did he come to the place? 

There is one branch of thought-reading which is common to all mankind, except 
the very stupid. This class, as we know, feel nothing, fear nothing, anticipate 
nothing, and desire nothing. They are incapable of imagination, love, hatred, or 
any other passion whatever. All but the very stupid, however, possess the power 
of divining whether another man is a friend or an enemy. ‘This instinct is a 
survival of the days when man was a fighting animal, and a hunting animal, and a 
hunted animal. He could then hear and see his enemy miles off; he could scent 
his enemy when he was invisible; he acquired this power through the instinct of 
self-preservation : even now, when he hunts no longer, he can perceive at first sight 
if a man will prove a friend or an enemy. ‘The man Charles Lee, who was at 
the moment a hunted animal, recognised, at the first sight of Gilbert, an enemy. 
This made him uneasy, particularly as he could not by any thinking arrive at a 
working theory as to why this young fellow should be an enemy, what he was doing 
in this House, and how he came to know anything about that ring—if he did know 
anything. He felt so uneasy that he would have gone away but for the absolute 
certainty that nowhere else could be found a place of such safety: the only place 
in the world where the residents showed no curiosity at all about a new comer, 
and did not question him and did not talk about him. Such a place was to a 
hunted man like a Fortress Impregnable, a Chateau Gaillard. For three weeks he 
had lived unnoticed among them; nobody spoke to him except the Master and 
this girl And now came this young Englishman, who knew at least that he was 
in hiding. He was very uneasy indeed. 

Other things made the fugitive uncomfortable: lesser things; everything that 
must be expected when one has to run away: part of the stage management, the 
“ business ” of running away. ‘The ring had been conducting its operations, having 
acquired the power of spending freely, in great cities, where there is variety of 
meals, not the same meal; and variety of food, not the same food; where there are 
hotels, and where there are, sometimes, cooks; where, also, there are drinks like 
the juice of the grape and the juice of the barley. How dreadful, therefore, were 
the sufferings of this unfortunate man, condemned to feed upon nothing but tough 
steak and pork and beans, and to drink nothing, either with his meals or between 
them, but tea and coffee and iced water! ‘There was no tobacco, there was not 
a cigar in the place, and he had no money to buy any. ‘That there was no 
conyersation under the circumstances mattered little. And he had to do manual 
work. He was expected to take a rake or a hoe or a spade, and to work, actually 
to work, in the garden. 

There was once a great criminal, almost as great a criminal as this person. 
They tried to convert him with prison, but he found himself among old friends 
and was comparatively happy; at all events, he continued as far removed as ever 
from penitence. They flogged him: he took his flogging as one of the disagreeable 
accidents of life—like toothache, but sooner over—and went back to his old friends; 
they locked him up quite alone—as soon as he was let out he went back to his 
old friends ; they gave him a kind chaplain and a sympathetic visitor who prayed 
with him and wept with him; he enjoyed the weeping very much, and he then 
went back to his old friends. Finally they hit upon a plan which at least made 
him entirely miserable, because there was no hope left to him: he was never 
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allowed to go back to his friends at all, and he had to spend the remainder of 
his life among people who neither drank nor gambled, nor thieved, nor planned 
iniquities, nor committed crimes, great or small, but lived with the most disgusting 
and intolerable purity, temperance and virtue. ‘This seemed, for the moment, the 
only future possible for the man who called himself Charles Lee. He could not 
go back to his old friends, first because they were dispersed, and next because at 
every road which led to the former haunts of these interesting people stood the 
sheriff with an order for his arrest. And oh! how he hated the place he was in! 

After breakfast they went back to work. Mr. Charles Lee, hoe in hand, 
contrived to keep within sight of Gilbert. Nothing at all happened. Gilbert went 
on quietly with his work; there was no conversation at all between him and the 
girl; nor did Gilbert address any remarks to him. What did he know? What 
did he mean by settling accounts? Nothing, either in London or in America, had 
ever passed between him and that young man. How did he learn what he evidently 
knew? ‘The more he thought about it, the more uneasy he became. 

At one o’clock they sat down to dinner, which was, as has been stated already, 
exactly the same as breakfast and supper. Gilbert observed that his left-hand 
neighbour, Brother Silas, devoured the same meal three times a day with the same 
voracity and despatch. He was a heavy-looking young man, square jawed, with high 
cheek-bones, big limbed. Like all the men in the place, he had a ruminating 
eye. ‘The man who ruminates is not always the man who meditates. Brother Silas 
ruminated. He fed slowly, but steadily and thoroughly, like an ox, gazing into 
space the while. Was it possible that this dull and clownish head contained a 
brain capable of seeing visions, and dreaming dreams, and taking flights into other 
worlds? Gilbert endeavoured, out of curiosity, to make-the man talk: he put forth 
tentatives, he suggested questions, he gave openings; nothing could be got out 
of the man but a grunt. It might be imagination, but Gilbert thought that a gleam 
of light shot across those ruminating eyes once or twice, when the man turned his 
head slowly and his eyes fell upon Cicely, the one sweet and dainty figure in the 
whole company. Could he have so much grace as to admire this girl? Was Love 
admitted into the Community ? 

After dinner the people separated slowly and silently. A few turned them round 
in their places and, leaning back as if for Meditation, frankly dropped into slumber. 
There- was no mistaking the difference between the Meditation of the evening and 
the sleep of the afternoon. ‘The latter was honest, drowsy, afternoon doze; the 
former was trance. Others rolled slowly—the rolling gait comes to those who loaf 
as well as those who tread the yielding deck—out of the hall and took their seat 
on the benches in the verandah. Some walked up and down the wooden walk 
before the Hause, languidly, with hanging hands and vacant eyes. Some stood still 
and looked out into space, seeing nothing; some set off with briskness and then 
changed their minds and came back again: there was no sign of settled purpose, or 
of any brain activity at all. Upon all there lay the same dull and vacuous look. Not 
without wisdom did Benedict enjoin in his brethren the work of the body or the 
work of the mind when they were not chanting hymns in the abbey church. 

Gilbert moved about among them and spoke to one or two. ‘They were morose 
in their manner ; the words seemed to irritate them: they answered in monosyllables. 
Their irritation was not altogether disinclination to answer, it was partly inability. 
If you remain absolutely silent for a long time—for many years—during which you 
read nothing, hear nothing, and speak nothing, you will become, like Alexander 
Selkirk, unable to speak except with great difficulty. At the very best our powers 
of speech are extremely limited: under such conditions they may vanish altogether, 
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more especially with men 
no longer young, who 
have never received 
much education; who 
have lived solitary lives 
in the fields; and have 
never at any time en- 
joyed much _ converse 
with their fellow-men. 

The women were 
brighter and more alert 
both in face and in 
movement. To begin 
with, it is impossible to 
keep in silence a com- 
pany of women working 
together. ‘Those who sit 
and sew, those who make 
and mend, those who 
cook and wash up, those 
who order dairy and 
laundry, have a_ great 
deal to say over their 
work. Here they called 
it necessary talk, not 
frivolous talk; and this 
talk kept them alive, 
even though for the rest 
of the day they observed 
the wonted silence of the 
House. 

One of these, a little slight woman, between forty and fifty years of age, her hair 
streaked with grey, with bright, beady eyes, and a sharp face, attracted Gilbert, 
because she looked so much more alive than the rest. He ventured to address 
her. She was sitting in a corner of the verandah, and she had some knitting in 
her hand; she was the only woman who was occupied in this feminine manner, 
and she looked curiously natural and, therefore, out of place. 

“Well, young man,” she said, “if you want to talk about the House, you may. 
That’s improvin’ talk. We're set against idle talk, but you’re a new comer and 
perhaps you want to learn. Sit down, then, and ask.” 

“Tell me,” said Gilbert, “about your Meditation.” 

“That’s always the trouble, at first. You can’t meditate, not worth a cent, can 
you? I couldn’t when I began. I came here twenty years ago, soon after the 
Master started the House and just before Sister Cicely was born. I was in terrible 
trouble, I remember, about something or somebody ; you wouldn’t believe what a 
wrench it took to get all that trouble out of my head. But I persevered, thank 
the Lord! and forgot everybody and had my mind clear at last; and I’ve never 
thought about my own trouble ever since. And I meditate lovely every night.” 

It seemed, to the new comer, rather a selfish way of getting higher up; but 
he refrained from saying so. 


“Tf it’s any comfort to you, young man—you look as if your thoughts were 
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elsewhere, perhaps with 
some girl or other—I 
may tell you that in a 
very few weeks I was 
able just to sit down, 
fold my hands, and go 
off—go off—up into the 
clouds.” 

“Yes. And what do 
you see when you are up 
in the clouds ?” 

“Tt might be the 
New Jerusalem for all 
I know,” she replied 
vaguely. “It’s jest 
grand and glorious; it 
fills me all over with a 
kind of warmth ii 

“ But what is it you 
see when you get there ?” 
Gilbert persisted. 

“Don’t I tell you? 
It's grand and glorious. 
Icome back all ina glow. 
Isn’t that enough ?’/ 

“Then you see 
nothing ?” 

“When you come 
back from the other 
world,” the woman re- 
plied without hesitation, 
“you can’t never tell 
what you’ve seen ; every- 








thing goes clean out of — “* You can't meditate, not worth a cent, can you?'” 
your head; you _ jest 
remember where you’ve been. Nothing is left but the glow.” 

“T understand. Do you think the other people here enjoy the same glow, the 
same experience of the other world, as yourself?” 

“We don’t know much about each other. Sometimes there’s whispering about 
this one or that one—and what we see, and what we hear, and what we remember. 
We women talk about it a little over our work. There’s jealousies sometimes about 
who gets highest. Sister Cicely goes up ever so high. But the Master soars higher 
than anybody else.” 

“Quite so. And what is your own work in the morning?” 

“T work in the dairy. Young man, mind you choose the hardest, not the 
lightest work. Dig in the garden, if you can. Take a spade and dig. Do something 
to make the body tired, if you wish to meditate quickly and easily.” 

“T will remember. And now tell me who they are, and where they come from, 
and why they come here?” 

“T don’t know who the brothers and sisters are, nor where they come from. It 
isn’t any business of mine where they come from. When first they come they talk 
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sometimes. Some of the women were driven here by cruel scorn. Oh, but it is 
for their own good, and after a bit they know it. ‘Then they forget the Past—it 
drops clean from their souls like a garment that one takes off. Yes, young man, 
your Past will fall from yeu: perhaps you’ve been wicked—it doesn’t matter; or 
unfortunate ; or perhaps yeu’ve been disappointed in love—nothing matters. After 
a bit the world will be quite dead to you: nothing will be left but the care of 
keeping the body from pain and the mind from thought, so as to leave the blessed 
soul free to soar. You will get to understand by bits that you are all by yourself 
in space, and no concern with anybody else.” 

“Tsn’t that rather a selfish way of looking at things?” 

“Tt’s the Lord’s own doing, young man, and you can’t undo it. Therefore, 
I say, forget your Past. It is gone by; you can’t alter it. Bury it and 
forget it.” 

“T have always thought that the Past never dies and can never be forgotten. 
What if one cannot ferget the Past?” 

“Then you will be criticised by the Committee. It is a dreadful thing to be 
criticised by the Committee.” 

Cicely said the same thing to the brother with the hoe. 

“Oh! What is the Committee?” 

“Young man,” she took up her knitting, “I’ve talked enough.” 

“One moment.” Gilbert laid his hand upon the knitting, which is well known 
as a narcotic. ‘One moment. Is the Past really forgotten? Have you really 
forgotten that old trouble? Do you never ask what became of him? Do you 
never wonder why he wronged you? Do you never ask why he married the other? 
Or if he repents his wickedness? Or if——” 

“ QOh!”—she dropped her knitting with a cry of pain, and answered as one 
who must,—“If I remember! Yes! yes! I think I forget; but I don’t, Oh! I 
remember all day long, except in the evening, when I force myself to forget and 
so to rest for an hour.” 

“Just so,” said Gilbert. “The Past can never be forgotten. It is like your 
shadow; it can never be cut off.” 

He left her, shaking and trembing, hands and head and shoulders. He had 
recalled something of that past trouble. He sighed in pity for the poor woman, 
who was trying her best to live in a fool’s paradise, and turned away. 

Gilbert retreated to the garden, where Cicely was still among her roses, walking 
about with clasped hands and thoughtful face. What were the thoughts of this girl 
who knew nothing ?” 

“What do you do,” he asked, “all the long afternoon ?” 

“Generally I am out here. Sometimes I sit indoors. ‘The time seems long to 
you because you have forgotten how to rest.” 

“T should like to read.” 

“Oh, no!” she said, “you must not read. Nothing hinders rest more than 
reading. I used to read before I arrived at the age of Meditation—not since. Go 
and sit down somewhere by yourself in a corner; shut your eyes; try to forget the 
Past. You are in the world still; you are thinking of it all day long; and you are 
disturbed by something evil that has come to you out of the world. Forget the 
Past, Gilbert, and be happy with us. Oh! if you only knew it, this is the 
most beautiful House! There can be no place more delightful—if you only 
knew it.” 

“T wish I did know it, then. But tell me, Cicely, what do you see when you 
meditate after your wonderful dance?” 
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“T see my father and my mother. Every night we are all three together on 
heights far above this. They tell me things.” 

“What things do they tell you?” 

“When I return to earth I have forgotten. That is to say, for the time. I 
shall remember everything when I am worthy to speak and this House is worthy 
to hear. ‘The words come back to me when I go back to them, and my heart 
is so softened, so warm, and so happy. Oh, Gilbert! if you knew. Only to think 
of it makes me long for you to feel it too.” 

“Child, what is the good of hearing things you can’t remember? How can 
they affect your life ?” 

“My life? You mean my life here? Oh! but that doesn’t count. I have 
nothing to do with my life here but to get through it.” 

“Well. Then what do you see? What is your mother like? How is 
she dressed ?” 

“JT don’t know. :;When I come back to earth I have no recollection of such 
things. Yet, when I see her again, I know her again.” 

“What is the good of seeing them if you cannot tell what they are 
like ?” 

“Gilbert, you know nothing. That zs my true life—to be with them. It is 
my happiness and my joy. All the rest is show and a weariness—unless it is to 
see the flowers grow. Go away now, Gilbert. You disturb me too much.” 

He obeyed. He wandered about the gardens, finding no rest or peace. ‘The 
place was interesting, the girl was interesting; he was a young man open to 
impression and interested by this kind of profession or pretence; but everything 
was marred by the presence of the man Charles Lee, and the thought of what had 
to be done. 

He found himself presently in the shrubbery where were the seats. He sat 
down, his mind agitated, as far from rest as is possible for any man, even outside 
the House of Meditation. 

Presently the man himself who filled his thoughts came up to him and stood 
before him, dark and threatening. 

“T want to know,” he said, “ what you meant this morning when you said that 
you had accounts to settle with me.” 

“Did I say so? Well, then, in good time. Not to-day—I have promised. Not 
to-day. I shall settle those accounts with you another time.” 

“You will explain now.” The man’s face grew darker and more threatening. 

“T shall choose my own time. Do you understand? My own time.” 

“T have seen men shot for less.” 

“You will not shoot me, Mr. Charles Lee. At least, not yet.” 

“T have a right to demand an explanation. Come, Mr. Gilbert Maryon, you were 
once an English gentleman, whatever you are now. Suppose you kad used those 
words to a man in any club of which you were a member?” 

“T cannot suppose such a thing possible.” 

“You charged me, in so many words, with hiding from the hands of Justice. 
Will you tell me, I ask once more, what you meant by that?” — 

“Well, I don’t mind explaining so much. You have been, among other things, 
a leading member, perhaps the cleverest member, of a certain ring or long firm, or 
whatever it was called: a combination for purposes of plunder and robbery. You 
possess a certain distinction of appearance and manner generally played by the part 
of the moneyed man, the aristocratic traveller, or any part requiring manners and 
appearance. At last you were everywhere blown upon, the police took up the case, 
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“*? will kill you, Mr. Gilbert Maryon.' 


the gang was broken up; you are now all separated and either arrested or in hiding. 
That is what I meant, Mr. Charles Lee.” 

The man laughed, but without much merriment. 

“T daresay,” he replied, “that you are right about the gang. It does not concern 
me, because, you see, I am not the man in question. His name may be Charles Lee 
or it may be something else. I don’t know or care.” 

“In that case you have only to march out of this place, which evidently does 
not suit you. But you will not leave it yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because in whatever American town you venture to show your face, you will 
find that they have got a photograph and an exact description of your personal 
appearance. Because, my friend, you are wanted very badly. Oh no, you will 
not leave this place.” 

“T shall leave it,” he replied, with a very good assumption of dignity, “ when it 
suits me.” 

“Tf I thought you were going to leave us before it suits me,” Gilbert replied, 
“T would call in the sheriff of the nearest town.” 

“By ,»’ the man swore a great oath, “I will kill you, Mr. Gilbert Maryon.” 

“No, you will not, unless you wish to see the sheriff, because in such a case 

would be sent in immediately. 

“What do you want, then?” 

“T want to settle accounts with you. Not to-day. Perhaps to-morrow.” 

“ How have I injured you?” 
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“That you will learn when the day of settlement arrives. Look here, Mr. Charles 
Lee, you are a prisoner in this House. Outside, all round you, you are waited for. 
You will continue to be a prisoner in this House until you are arrested, or until 
your death. Yes—until your death. It is all you have to look forward to. Now, 
Mr. Charles—shall I give you your right name ?—go away and wait for the day of 
settlement—perhaps to-morrow.” 

With white face, but with the affectation of carelessness, Charles Lee walked 
away. Heavens! and only two years before the man was a member of the English 
Government, a statesman, a gentleman of unblemished character ! 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A SECOND AND A THIRD MESSAGE. 


GILBERT sought no more conversation that afternoon. He wandered about 
by himself in the grounds and garden and fields belonging to the House. 
The first curiosity once over, he felt himself out of harmony with the place, 
for everything jarred upon him: the sight and speech of the man whom he was 
purposed to kill ; the presence of that purpose; the postponement of the thing—on 
account of the vague request of a brain-sick girl, a visionary—lay upon his soul like 
lead. Why did he put off the thing? He had no right to stay an hour longer in 
the House ; he should have sought out the man without going into the House— 
and so on. His spirit was disquieted within him as he strolled about the hedgeless 
fields. Presently he came upon a stream, a bright shallow stream which babbled 
with so sparkling a voice and laughed so merrily over the stones that it mocked him ; 
the sunshine mocked him ; the clear blue sky mocked him ; the fresh breeze mocked 
him; everything mocked and scoffed at the man who bore about so grievous 
a burden. 

The thing should have been done in a gambling den—in a saloon of desperadoes 
in the Wild West, if there is any Wild West left; even there it would have been 
a task heavy enough; but it had te be done in a house of religion. To this quiet 
peaceful retreat he had come to force a man, perhaps, against his will to mortal 
combat. 

And no other way out of it—none. Even if the man were arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to a lifelong imprisonment for complicity in murder and companionship 
in robbery, his wife would net be free. Nothing, except his death, could set her 
free. He thought of her tears and of her shame; of the boy, whose name could 
only be preserved by the death of his father; of his own promise; and so he 
strengthened himself. Yet his heart was as heavy as lead. 

Suddenly while he meditated—not in the Master’s sense—a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. It was the Master himself. Gilbert turned promptly. 

“Yes, Master? I did not hear your footstep.”, 

“ Worldling !” said the Master, using a word common on the lips of the converted 
and convinced and the saints in evangelical circles fifty years ago, “your thoughts 
were far away from this House. You were back again Outside, as absorbed and 
entranced as we when we leave the House.” 

“T was thinking e 

“ Brother Gilbert,” the Master interrupted, “I have been disturbed in Meditation 
on your account. I have been moved to rise and seek you out and to speak to 
you. It is laid upon me to speak to you. First of yourself. Something—I know 
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not what, and I will not ask—troubles you. Something stands between you and 
the repose which you need. Am I right?” 

“You are indeed right. I am deeply troubled.” 

“You have not left Outside though you have come here. You come not with 
crimes upon your soul, like that other Englishman, but with a purpose not yet 
accomplished. Again, am I right?” 

“ How did you learn that?” ; 

“ Any one can read trouble and doubt in your eyes. But I have a more certain 
source of knowledge. When that which you think must be done shall have been 
done, you will be easier in your mind.” 

“JT think so. It will be finished.” 

“Then, Gilbert, I have a message for you. One for your private ear.” 

“ A message ?” 

“From a person whom you know not—yet. Perhaps you will know her— 
some time or other. A message from her.” His low, soft voice was like music. 
“For some reason which as yet I know not she takes an interest in you. She is 
Cicely’s mother, and my very dear friend with whom I hold sweet converse every 
day.” His voice faltered ; his eyes became once more filled with that strange, soft 
light—of what? Enthusiasm? Credulity? Imposture? Not the last, not imposture. 
“She is my oldest friend, my dearest friend, for whose sake her child Cicely 
is dear to me beyond all earthly things. I say, for her sake; you would say, 
for her memory. To me it is not memory, because she lives with me still and 
daily speaks to me.” 

“And the message ?” 

“Yes—the message. ‘Tell Gilbert Maryon,’ said Cicely’s mother, ‘that what has 
to be done may be done without him. ‘Tell him to wait; tell him to believe that 
what has to be done shall be done without him.’ That is the message. As I 
understand it, the time will come soon when the arm of the Lord will be stretched 
out—when some who now cumber and trouble the earth will cease their troubling. 
How do you understand it?” 

“Why! how should she know? How should any one—you—Cicely—any one 
know anything? She cannot. What does she mean, then?” 

“T know nothing, young man. Yet I can read the signs. I do not ask your 
purpose—I do not ask your Past. There is, however, a plain promise with a plain 
command, from one who cannot deceive and can foretell. On her heights the 
future is spread out before her like a map. This thing, whatever it is, will be done 
without your aid. Very well, then. You are troubled about the event and your own 
action in it. Let it trouble you no more. Suffer your mind to be at ease. Believe 
the promise, obey the command. So all will be well with you.” 

The Master turned away and left Gilbert staring after him stupidly. 

Now, observe. If one of our friends were to tell us that a telegram had just 
arrived from a dead man and that it was lying on the study table, we should treat 
that communication with contempt, and that friend as a person of strong imagination 
or of unsound mind. Such a thing would not be received seriously in London ; I 
mean, outside one of the Houses of Pretence. Yet when such a message was 
brought to Gilbert in this House, whose atmosphere was charged with mysterious 
trances and wonderful ways, he received it with meekness. The man who gave 
him the message was a stranger, an acquaintance of twenty-four hours’ standing, 
the friend of a day; he brought no credentials of veracity, he gave no proof of 
credibility ; he simply said, “ Behold a miracle: I bring to you a message from the 
dead. Why they send you the message I do not know.” 
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““*What has to be done shall be done without him.’” 


Yet Gilbert received the message with meekness—with that rarest of modern 
virtues. Why? I suppose it was partly because the atmosphere of the place was 
so strange and weird; partly, perhaps, on account of the man who brought the 
message: a strange, remarkable man, picturesque, persuasive; a man with a soft 
voice, with eyes deep set, searching, luminous; with a high, square forehead ; with 
white flowing hair. We probably ask ourselves how certain persons—impostors— 
could ever, under any circumstances, be believed. The things they pretended were 
incredible and absurd, yet they deceived multitudes, and will still deceive multitudes 
so long as they have the persuasive voice, the deep-set eyes, the face of candour, 
the manner of authority. Cagliostro is a case in point, and, I believe, Mohammed, 
and the late Mahdi. 
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With meekness Gilbert received that message. Why, he had already received 
and obeyed a warning from a girl—to be sure she looked like an angel or a spirit. 
He was also ready to obey a message given him by a man who looked like a 
Prophet. He received the message with meekness, and he allowed it to bring him 
consolation and relief. 

“What had to be done would be done without him.” If that were so, really: 
if that should prove to be so—if he could only believe this—why, the rippling of 
the stream and the whisper of the breeze would be an echo to the joy of his 
heart ; his soul would lie open once more—not to trance, but to life and light and 
action. Anything seemed -possible in such a House as this—even a message from 
the dead: even the postponement at their command of a killing which he persuaded 
himself would be no murder, but the ordeal by battle. 

One must own that, in any case, it was really a remarkable thing for two such 
messages to be delivered by two persons independently. Certainly the Master could 
have no suspicion of his intention, nor could the girl. 

But another and even a more remarkable thing was to happen in the evening, 
as you shall hear. 

At supper in the evening he sat, as before, opposite his enemy. Mr. Charles 
Lee retained so much of his English manners that he could and did sit at the 
table as if at a fable a’hdte, without the least consciousness of the presence of 
anybody else: with icy separation he gazed across the table through the body of the 
man who was going to settle accounts with him. He sat in silence ; he took such 
ood as he desired, and in silence he presently rose and walked out of the hall. 
But Gilbert was no longer concerned about him. “ What was to be done would 
be done without him.” ‘There was once a gallant knight who set forth to kill a 
loathly worm for the sake of a lady. On the way he met a fairy who bade him 
ride on and see the worm killed, but not by himself. So he marvelled greatly, 
but rode on with uplifted heart. For though he desired very much the death of 
the worm, without which the lady could never be happy, he could not choose Lut 
bethink him that it was a powerful creature, and one that had already killed many, 
and that the killing of loathly worms was a kind of poaching, because these 
creatures were strictly preserved for the hunting of the seigneur. Yet a gallant 
knight. Gilbert was like his valiancy, with differences: for the medieval worm was 
sure to fight on provocation, and this, his modern successor, might refuse absolutely 
to fight. In that case what to do? 

After supper, the brothers and sisters, as on the preceding night, changed their 
positions, but not their seats; leaning back against the table with outstretched feet 
and folded hands, and heads slightly inclined backwards. Then, as on the evening 
before, the man at the piano played a stately march, with repetitions and deep- 
voiced chords; and life and thought went out of the rows of vacuous faces: all 
but a few were lost to sense and feeling, or understanding. ‘They fell into trance. 
The restless few—among them was the little woman, now restless, with whom Gilbert 
had talked in the afternoon—got up and shuffled through their clumsy, ungainly 
dance on the platform. When they left off and descended, the veil of nothingness 
fell upon their faces too: they, like the rest, sat without their souls—a strange, 
uncanny sight. 

Then Cicely sprang upon the stage, and with untutored feet performed again her 
wild fantastic dance. It was not the same dance as that of last night, but it was 
no less graceful, natural, spontaneous, fantastic. Gilbert watched it with increased 
interest ; for now he understood something of what it meant: it was like listening 
to a sonata of which one understands a little, and listens to learn more. Last 
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night it was a mere unmeaning dance that he saw. This evening he understood 
that she was seeking to bring body and mind together into the condition necessary 
for perfect rest. ‘The rhythmic action of the body signified and accompanied the 
movement of the mind: first the limbs fell into cadence; then the mind fell into 
repose as the music grew fainter ; lastly, with the whirl swift and simple, the brain 
dropped into rest absolute. She sank unconscious upon a seat on the platform, 
her eyes open, her hands folded, her sweet face vacuous, with none of its ethereal 
beauty left in it, save of shape and line. 

The musician stopped and leaned back against the wall, also in trance. And 
now the hall was perfectly silent: not a breath, nor a cough, nor the movement of 
a foot, disturbed the ghostly stillness. 

Suddenly, Cicely rose; and, still with folded hands and open eyes that saw 
nothing, she walked as a somnambulist walks straight through the double file of 
that enchanted company to Gilbert, as he sat at the end of the table in his place 
near the door. 

“Brother Gilbert,” she said, “I bring you a message.” 

A third message? He gazed into her face: it was lifeless; no gleam of life or 
sight in those open eyes; her soft, sweet voice was changed: it was now metallic, 
and though she spoke in low tones her words echoed from wall to wall in the silence 
of the place. 

“My mother sends you a message.” 

“Good Heavens! Your mother?” 

“First, for a token, and to show that it is really my mother who sends it, she 
bids me tell you that she was in Lucknow, a child of four years, when the English 
troops relieved the place: and that your father, who was with them, a young 
lieutenant, took her in his arms and kissed her. ‘That is a token.” 

‘My father went through the Indian Mutiny, certainly.” 

“This is the message. ‘Tell Gilbert Maryon that what must be done shall be 
done: but not by him. Bid him put the thing out of his mind. During four weeks 
longer the sinner shall have time to repent. At the end of that time, what must 
be done shall be done.’ ” 

So saying, Cicely glided back to her seat, still with the somnambulist’s certain 
walk, and the strange fixed gaze of her open eyes. 

Again, one rermarks that it is, of course, perfectly impossible for a man of Gilbert’s 
education and antecedents to believe such things. ‘They are too absurd for human 
reason. That is the way we talk. But there are certain considerations which we 
overlook. For instance, the condition of mind in which such a message is received. 
Gilbert was in a highly sensitive, excitable condition. ‘The man he had hunted 
for two years was in his grasp. He was going to fulfil his pledge ; he was going to 
set his old friend free. ‘This fact alone made him excited and excitable. ‘Then, in 
our casual talk, we are apt to forget the influence of voice, eyes, touch, surroundings. 
This message came to Gilbert, for instance, out of the silence and the stillness of a 
whole company of men and women entranced, by means of one of that company, 
herself rapt in an undoubted trance. No message could well come more solemnly, 
And then, again, one message corroborated its predecessor: Cicely could not know 
anything of the Master’s communication. Yet here was an exaet repetition of it. 
Yor the moment, at all events, Gilbert believed both messages. All his trouble left 
him. His eyes saw red no more. 

If you please to take the trouble, you may construct a very reasonable explanation 
of the whole phenomenon. ‘The Master imagined that every day he conversed with 
his dead friends—that was his fixed craze. Now, he was greatly interested in this 
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*** Brother Gilbert, | bring you a message.’” 


pleasant, comely young Englishman who had come thus unexpectedly into the House. 
He observed—anybody with any penetration could observe—by the usual outward 
symptoms, that this new comer was in trouble, or doubt, or anxiety about something. 
What more probable than that he should imagine a vague message and communicate 
it himself, believing it to be true? Nothing more natural. As a good child of his 
generation, -Gilbert put the thing, next morning, in that way; he wrote it down in 
his diary, because most men argue best with a pen in hand. And yet, in spite of 
this rational interpretation, he continued to believe in the message, 
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Exactly the same thing with Cicely’s message. She imagined this message, 
because, like the Master, she conversed with her dead parents every evening; she, 
too, was interested in the new comer; she, too, had observed the signs of trouble. 
She dreamed the message ; half asleep she carried the dream to him. 

A perfectly rational explanation, you see. Not a spark of the supernatural about 
it. Gilbert wrote a short account of the two similar phenomena with this explanation. 
Much is due to one’s self-respect in this age; but, being a descendant of so many 
ages which have all believed in the uncanny, he continued to believe in the warning 
and the command ; he received the former, he obeyed the latter; and he said to 
himself that he disbelieved the whole business. 

When the trance was over, he looked for some repetition of the message, some 
confirmation from Cicely. She made no sign ; with the rest of the sisters she filed 
off to the gynzeceum and vanished for the night. 

Gilbert, a long way from the repose of meditation, sought his own room. He 
had the curiosity to look into his neighbour’s room: it was again empty. What did 
the man do all the evening in the dark gardens and the empty workshops of the 
House? In the middle of the night he was again awakened by belated footsteps 
in the corridor; they passed his room, they entered his neighbour’s room. Mr. 
Charles Lee, then, came up to bed at the fashionable hour of two. What had he 
been doing from seven o’clock in the evening until two in the morning? Wickedness, 
somewhere. Mischief, somewhere. Never mind. In four weeks’ time all would be 
cleared up. So, relying on those two messages, Gilbert went to sleep again. 

In the morning he made a curious discovery. When he exchanged his clothes 
for the livery of the House, he had placed all his money with his watch and a ring 
or two into a drawer. ‘There were about six hundred dollars in notes and a letter 


of credit. All the money was gone. “So,” said Gilbert, “there is a robber in the 
House of Meditation.” 


It was impossible not to connect the deed with the man named Charles Lee. 
“Poor devil!” said Gilbert ; “he has sunk low indeed. But he cannot get away 
from this House. That is impossible.” 

He resolved upon saying nothing, for the moment, about this loss, and so he 
went downstairs to the morning work. 

The man whom he suspected was already in the garden, rake or hoe in hand, 
pretending to a zealous performance of his duties. When Cicely walked over from 
her place to speak with Gilbert, the man gazed suspiciously, his face pale with 
anxiety. They were talking about him. This he saw quite clearly. Everybody 
knows when other people are talking about them; some men pretend that they 
can hear what is said—which we need not believe. He was quite right. The 
conversation did, in fact, concern this sinful brother. 

“My heart has been troubled about you all night, Gilbert,” said the girl 
seriously. 

“Tt is very good ot you to think about me at all. I do not forget what you 
said last night.” 

“What did I say last night? I wish I could say or do anything to remove 
the trouble.” 

“T am not so troubled, I say, Cicely, since I received your -message of last 
night.” 

She seemed not to hear. “The bad influence,” she said, “is connected with 
the other Englishman over yonder—the man with a soul as black as night. He 
has no business here ; he belongs to lower levels: in his next world he will be a 
pig, I think, or a rattlesnake. You know that after death we all go to our own 
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levels. This man fears you, Gilbert, for some reason. I see very plainly that he 
would do you some harm if he dared. You are very hostile to him, and he 
knows it. But he cannot get away. I know not why. He would like to fly, but 
he is afraid.” 

“How do you know this, Cicely? Are you a witch?” 

“What is a witch? I know because I can read what is written on your face 
and in your eyes, as plainly as any print: and on his face, too. Gilbert, put that 
purpose of yours out of your mind. Let me try to work upon that evil spirit of his 
and to calm him into forgetfulness. Oh! how restless he is! What a terrible 
punishment it is for wickedness, that one cannot forget! ‘To be tied and chained 
in the lower levels—oh ! it is dreadful !” 

“You will never calm that restless spirit, Cicely. But try, by all means—after 
your mother’s message.” 

“My mother’s message? What message? You keep talking about a message.” 

“You gave it to me yourself, Cicely, last night, while you were in trance. Have 
you forgotten ?” 

She became greatly agitated. “Oh, Gilbert! what? I remember nothing of 
what happens to me in trance. ‘Tell me, Gilbert, exactly what it was. Ah! my 
mother! She sent herself—my mother—a message to you? Oh! what does it 
mean that she should think of you?” ‘The tears came into her eyes. “ Yet she is 
so good. She thinks of everybody.” 

“She says that she knew my father long ago, in India, when she was 
a child.” 

“Oh! Yes, yes—she was born in India; she was in Lucknow when the 
rebels . . . Oh! it is wonderful. But the message. Tell me exactly what she said.” 

“ She said, ‘That what has to be done will be done, but not by him.’ That 
is, by me. ‘And now he is to put the thing out of his mind. For four weeks 
longer the man shall have leisure to repent.’ The man is Brother Charles. ‘ At 
the end of that time what has to be done will be done.’ That is the message, 
Cicely. The Master brought me another to the same effect from your mother.” 

“Oh! Through the Master too! Gilbert, there is some reason—I know not 
what—why she should give you her protection. Oh! you must believe what she 
says: she cannot deceive you; she is so high that future and past and present are 
all visible to her. Oh! that my mother should send a message, and to you! Oh! 
she will look after you now. Oh, Gilbert! oh, how glad I am that you came!” 

* But about this message ? ” 

“You must obey—you have no choice. Tell me, Gilbert, you believe it?” 

“ Belief, my child, in such a thing as this is contrary to reason. The thing is 
preposterous. It is likewise ridiculous. I have said this to myself a dozen times. 
Yet, Cicely, I do believe it.” 

He took her hand. The other man looked on with a scowl; he could see, but 
he could not hear—he could see her sweet, earnest face looking up in prayer—and 
he could see the man’s face softening. 

“*T believe it, dear child. I will obey. I will wait for four long weeks. And 
meantime you will talk and tell me things out of your innocence and your faith. 
These things are too high for me. Let me lean awhile, Cicely, on your more 
stalwart arm.” 
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BOOK II.—AFTER FOUR WEEKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
STRAWBERRIES! FINE STRAWBERRIES ! 


NE afternoon, about four or five weeks after these beginnings, a certain 
English traveller, whose grey hair and grey moustache proclaimed his more 
than fifty summers, was standing in the portico of the first hotel of 

Aldermanbury City, New York State. Aldermanbury is not a very important place, 
but a good many thousand people worry through life there; it possesses at least 
one fine street; it has its public buildings—which are new and ambitious; it has a 
beautiful park ; it has a noble river, which flows past its quays and wharves ; it holds 
a daily exhibition of activity and industry; it boasts an electric tram as well is a 
horse tram; it has two, or perhaps ten, daily papers; there is a lecture hall; there 
is a college for men and women: and it is old enough to have a few houses of the 
eighteenth century, with a church, wooden pillars and all, actually of the seventeenth 
century. In all America you cannot very well expect to find a church much older 
than that. 

It was a sizzling hot day in June; the outlines of things quivered in the heat ; 
the electric cars ran clicking noisily up and down, looking like red-hot furnaces for 
the accommodation of the wicked; if any man chose to walk on the sunny side it 
was equivalent to comraitting suicide—the coroner’s inquest would certainly bring in 
that verdict ; the broad shady hall of the hotel was filled with citizens sitting about 
and transacting business ; they all drank iced water; the young men tried to pre- 
serve the stiffness of their collars scientifically by sticking a handkerchief between 
collar and neck. ‘The heat, which overcomes the body and brings limpness and 
languor to the limbs, has in America, apparently, no such effect on the mind; the 
flow of business was not arrested ; in the shops the electric fans went whizzing round 
and round, and then went whizzing back again; they fanned the cheek with the 
burning air, but they could not cool it. 

The Englishman looked up and down the street lazily. It was his second day 
in the place: he had seen everything there was to see; he felt like going on to the 
next place. Why should he not go on? On the other hand, why should he go 
on? He had been going on for the best part of a twelvemonth. ‘To one who goes 
about the world for so long there cometh in the end satiety of newness—enough 
of new places and new sights. This American city interested him not: on the 
other hand, if he went on to Boston or New York it would be hotter and noisier, 
and not much more interesting. Perhaps he might as well stay there—continuance 
of heat when there is not noise therewith is not unpleasant, and in the evening one 
can drive. ‘The Park of Aldermanbury is a mighty pretty place—much prettier 
than Hyde Park, or Green Park, or even St. James’s Park—with its ornamental 
water, its bridges, its islands and its hanging woods, and, after sunset, its countless 
points of fire and millions of fireflies. ‘The soft, cool air of this Park, and stillness 
therewith, would be far better, he reflected, than the noise of New York, even with 
a drive in Central Park. Perhaps he would stay. In this irresolute condition of 
mind, he looked up the street and down the street, expecting nothing. He looked 
into the twilight of the hall, and he considered with pity the energy of drummers 
and those who hunt the nimble dollar all day long; and he admired the hotel 
clerk, who, alone of mankind, remains unaffected by heat or cold; who stands while 
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others sit; who is never 
idle and seldom silent ; 
who works right through 
all the hours there are, 
and never has a rest or 
a “let up” ora holiday ; 
who is never hurried, 
never out of temper, and 
always knows everything 
connected with the ser- 
vice of life, the freight of 
human bodies, and the 
times of all the trains to 
everywhere. At this mo- 
ment, just as if time was 
of no consequence what- 
ever, the hotel clerk was 
carefully explaining to an 
extremely dull lady how 
to get from Alderman- 
bury to San Francisco. 
The Englishman 
turned lazily to the street 
again, thinking that per- 
haps a cigar would help 
“The Englishman looked up and down the street lazily.” him through the time. 
And he then became 
aware of a man slowly getting along the street on the shady side. The man was 
too far off for his face to be visible ; but something indefinable in his manner of 
walking suggested, even at a distance, a certain street called Piccadilly. 

The man drew nearer: the traveller could not choose but watch him. Why? 
Perhaps because there was no one else to watch: perhaps on account of that 
suggestion of Piccadilly. 

The man carried a large basket ; he went into the shops with his basket, evidently 
offering his wares for sale; he also offered them to the passengers on the wood 
pavement. ‘There were two or three remarkable points about his manner of offering 
the strawberries which leaped to the eyes at once. First, he did not bawl or cry his 
wares, like the British costermonger. Secondly, in presenting his basket to ladies he 
politely took off his hat with a bow. The action once more suggested Piccadilly— 
not that hats are not removed in the presence of ladies at the city of Aldermanbury, 
but that there is a Piccadilly fashion which varies from year to year,—or is it from 
month to month ?—and this was the fashion of two years ago. Thirdly, that the 
man stepped like a guardsman, being as tall as any in the Household Brigade and as 
upright ; that he carried his head as if he was a belted earl; and that he handled 
his basket with the left hand much as if he had been handling a sword: further, 
that he proffered his basket as if it was a princely gift. And then, suddenly, the 
traveller’s thoughts flew hither and thither in the most tumble-down, topsy-turvy, 
absurd manner possible: they became a kind of waking nightmare: he saw this 


itinerant merchant standing in a drawing-room filled with people, dressed just as he 
was in Aldermanbury, offering his strawberries—they were strawberries in a basket 
—for sale to the ladies who were too well-bred to show any astonishment, and 
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“*You, Annandale !’ 


only bowed, and said “ Thank you,” and bought the fruit. Then he pulled himself 
out of this ridiculous dream, and suddenly recognised the merchant and ran out 
into the street and slapped that merchant on the shoulder, crying, “ Gilbert Maryon ! 
By the Lorp! What the devil are you up to now?” 

Gilbert Maryon—who was the strawberry vendor—turned his head, put down 
his basket, and without the least show of surprise, or shame, or confusion—yet most 
young men of London would be abashed at being caught in such an occupation— 
held out his hand with a frank smile of welcome. 

“You, Annandale! Why, what are you doing in Aldermanbury ?” 

“T am going home, gradually. I have come here by degrees from San Francisco, 
and Chicago, and Buffalo,—I have also come from Japan. I am a globe trotter— 
by your leave.” 

“ Certainly—with my leave.” 

“And you? What are you doing?” 

“You see—I am selling strawberries.” 
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“That is what I do see—Gilbert Maryon is selling strawberries in the street ! 
Why is Gilbert Maryon selling strawberries in the street ?” 

“ Strawberries, you must admit, are grown to be sold. ‘Therefore the end of 
their existence must be achieved. Some one must sell strawberries. Why not I? 
It is not, I believe, in any way disgraceful to sell strawberries in the street.” 

“Well, if you ask my opinion, I think it is—as one may say—mildly disgraceful. 
Not like some things. But still not what a gentleman should do.” 

“T have ceased to recognise the distinction.” : 

“Yet it exists. Why have you abolished the distinction ?” 

“They are very good strawberries,” he went on, without answering the question. 
“ Have some. ‘They are cheaper than any you can buy in the shops; they are 
also fresher—I helped to pick them at six o’clock; and they are finer. We pride 
ourselves particularly on our strawberries, our peaches and our pears ; no finer fruit 
of the kind is grown in the States. Our potatoes also are acknowledged to be 
the best in the market, and I believe that in peas and asparagus we are well to the 
front.” Gilbert shovelled up a few strawberries in his scoop and offered them to 
his friend. “ ‘Try them. I assure you that they are very fine strawberries.” 

“No, thank you. Tell me what it means.” 

“ These are the strawberries of our Community.” 

“Your Community ?” 

“My Community. Iam at present a brother of the Community. We are monks 
and nuns. This is my monastic garb.” 

His friend looked at it with disdain. It was a grey suit, quite simple, a jacket 
with side pockets, not quite in West-End style, and a round hat. 

“Tt hath a reach-me-down appearance. Does the whole Community dress 
like this?” 

“All the men do. I wish to goodness the women did as well.” 

“What Community is it?” 

“One in which we live the life in common, like the early Christians. We live 
by the labour of our hands ; we leave our wealth behind us when we enter. For 
my own part, I work in the garden. Sometimes I am sent here to sell fruit. Do 
have some.” 

The traveller observed that, though the voice and manner were those of Gilbert 
of the London clubs and of London society, his face was somehow changed. 

“Old man,” he laid a hand upon Gilbert’s shoulder, “what did you do it 
for? ‘There is something behind this: you’ve either got a bee in your bonnet or 
you’ve got something up your sleeve.” 

“TI can only repeat that I am, for the piesent at least, a member of this 
Community ‘“ 

“ Nevertheless —— 

“The Community is not, like some, composed of people who have found the 
world hollow or discovered that society is tinkling cymbals. Not at all. Don’t 
think that.” 

“JT won’t. You find the society of the Community superior to that of London: 
is that the reason of your retreat?” 

“ Nine-tenths of us are half-taught rustics; one or two are German enthusiasts ; 
there is a repentant burglar or two; there is a late leader in a notorious long firm: 
there are one or two ladies with a tempestuous Past. These constitute our Society.” 

“What are you doing in it? Gilbert, there is something behind.” 

“Tt’s a very interesting Community. We do not talk; we do not read; we do 
not sing hymns; we have no chapel and no services; we do not fast or macerate 


” 
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ourselves — we have, on the contrary, three square meals a day, and they are 
always the same: the delicious steak of the American up-country hotel, with 
the refined yet tasty dish called ‘ pork and beans,’ form the principal part of 
each meal.” 

“ Gilbert, once again, in the name of wonder, what are you doing in this awful 
place? If you cannot tell me, say so.” 

He began, as men will, to think there must be a girl of some kind at the 
bottom of the mystery. Yet, Gilbert was not a coureur des femmes. 

“We meditate ; sometimes we dance; we fall into trance——” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’ve struck the Buddhist rubbish ?” 

Gilbert shook his head. ‘‘The Buddhists are not in it, my dear friend, compared 
with us.” 

“Well, come to the hotel, and let us sit down and have a drink.” 

“Certainly,” said Gilbert. “Carry the basket for a bit, will you?” 

Mr. Annandale looked to the right and to the left of him, also before him and 
behind him, for he was blushing like a schoolgirl, while he obeyed, and carried 
the basket of strawberries into the porch of the hotel. 

‘There they sat down. Mr. Annandale produced his cigar-case. 

“Thank you,” said Gilbert; “for the time I have renounced tobacco.” 

“ Have a drink, then—a whisky-and-soda.” 

“Thank you,” said Gilbert; “for the time I have renounced whisky.” 

There was a cheerful light in his eye ; there was a smile upon his lips,—which 
showed that, in spite of these privations, Gilbert was not treating the Community 
very seriously. ‘This made the other man still more curious to understand what 
it meant. 

“ Tet me see,” said Annandale: “it must be two years since you disappeared 
without giving notice. Two years; it was either just before or just after the 
breakdown of Sir Charles Osterley.” 

“ Just after that event. Lady Osterley, I remember, told me about it.” 

“ Yes—the divine Dorabyn. I remember you were an old ally of hers; as 
for me, I am only an old lover, you know. Yes—after that event. Have you 
heard, by any accident, where the man is and how he is?” 

“He had to go abroad, I believe,” Gilbert replied evasively. 

“So they said—so they said. Under certain circumstances people will say 
anything. His own people are in the same tale. Gone abroad—gone abroad. My 
dear Gilbert, when a man disappears suddenly and is no more seen, when nobody 
hears anything about him, when he is never met abroad, when his own people 
never mention him, when his wife will not talk about him with her oldest friends 
—meaning me—what is the conclusion?” Mr. Annandale touched his forehead. 
“That’s the conclusion—that, and no other; and poor Dorabyn is a widow, yet 
not a widow.” 

““A good many people have come to that conclusion,” said Gilbert. 

“There can be no other conclusion. And I’m awfully sorry for poor Dorabyn 
—the matchless Dorabyn. He was a cold-blooded beast; he always looked as if 
he was devising something dark and treacherous, but statesmanlike, like the murder 
of Mr. Gladstone and the burial of the body under the stairs in the Tower. 
Dorabyn would have him; threw over all her old admirers--even me, sir, me, 
who was old enough to be her father—in order to marry a man going to be 
Prime Minister. And this is the end of her ambition. Whereas ” 

“Tf she had married you, she would now——” 

“Well, it’s the month of May, isn’t it? She would now be the Queen of her 
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“He carried the basket into the porch of the hotel. 


own world—and a mighty fine world it is. But 


she would have made it finer. 
Poor Dorabyn ! 


She is travelling about the world with her little boy.” 
“So I understood when last she wrote to me.” 
*“ And you too have disappeared. Why?” 
“There seems no reason—does there ?—why I 
papers what I am doing and where I am staying. 
my occupations.” 


should communicate to the 
The world cares nothing about 


“A small part of the world does care a great deal, Gilbert.” 
“Thank you. 


Well, I came abroad—I have been travelling about for two years. 
That is really all there is to tell you.” 
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“Oh! and this precious Community ?” 

“T have not been there very long: a few weeks; the thing interests me: | 
don’t know how much longer I am going to stay—probably not very long.” 

His friend pointed to the basket at their feet. ‘“ Do they make you do that 
every day?” 

“No; strawberries are only in season for a few weeks. I do other kinds of work. 
Mostly, however, I work in the garden. One of our principles is that one should 
not work too exclusively at one thing, or the work itself may become a hindrance 
by occupying our thoughts. So I sometimes make wooden traps, or turn chair legs 
—we are great in chair legs—in the carpenter's shop. Sometimes I am sent into 
this city to sell our fruit and vegetables.” 

“ Are there any gentlefolks at all where you are living ?” 

“The distinction is invidious.” 

“ Have they good manners ?” 

ii4 No.” 

“Ts the cooking good ?” 

“Tt is detestable.” 

“How is the wine ?” 

“There is none.” 

“You are taking notes and making up a novel. Well, everybody does that 
nowadays.” 

“T no longer read or write anything. There are no books in the House. For 
the attainment of the Perfect Life, which is the vazson a’étre of the House, books 
are found to be a hindrance.” 

“Do you propose to stay there much longer?” 


A curious change fell upon Gilbert’s face, a black cloud. His eyes darkened. 
“Perhaps I may come out of it in a few days. Perhaps I may stay there 
longer.” 

“ Are there any girls to talk with—our conter fleurettes, after the fashion of the 
world—your favourite amusement ?” 


“There are sisters——” 


“In so large a family some of the sisters must be young.” 

“To whom we are brothers.” 

“Tt is a kindly tie, Gilbert ‘Tell me truly: do you like this abominable life ? 
Do you really endure it with patience ?” 

“Work is not degrading. There might be things much harder to endure than 
work. In order to carry out certain purposes one would willingly suffer much worse 
things than work.” 

“Well, but the change, the companionship. Remember your companions at 
home. Remember Dorabyn.” 

Gilbert flushed suddenly. He could not tell this man that he was in the place 
solely for the sake of Dorabyn. 

Mr. Annandale changed the subject: there was something behind; if Gilbert 
were really drawn by the strange doctrines of this Crankery he could not speak of 
the House in this light and careless tone ; if there was nothing, why was he confused 
at the mention of his old friend’s name? A girl must be at thé bottom of it— 
Cherchez la femme, cherches la femme. Perfect Life, work necessary for the Perfect 
Life—heard one ever such stuff and nonsense ? 

They talked all the afternoon ; they went back to club-land; they talked about 
people ; they talked scandal; the last scandal but two; the sun went down; they 
dined together at the hotel—a table decently ordered and served ; they had a bottle 
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“Gilbert . . . stood upon the quay.’ 


of fair claret with the old talk. 
These things refresh the soul after 
a course of House dinner and 
silence withal. 

It was eleven o’clock when 
Gilbert left the hotel. 

In the morning\the darky sweeping the floor found the strawberry basket which 
Gilbert had forgotten; this shows that when he went away he was not thinking of 
his mission: to sell those strawberries for the good of the House. 

Eleven o’clock when Gilbert turned into the street; a clear moonlight night ; 
the air as warm as in the day. He looked about him: the street was almost 
deserted ; he felt like one who has escaped from prison; it was delightful only to 
be in the street among men and not in a cell among Cranks. He threw up his 
arms and could have shouted in the joy of momentary freedom. He strolled down 
the side walk. Presently he came to a cross street, at the end of it: on the right 
rose the public buildings of the city; in the moonlight they looked imposing— 
the moon is very kind to inferior architecture as well as to ruins; on the left the 
street sloped to the river; the moonlight lay upon the broad bosom of the noble 
river ; half-way across there floated rather than sailed, for there was no wind, a 
small boat with her white sail spread,—who was in that boat? Why did she sail 
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at midnight? Gilbert turned down this street and stood upon the quay. Lower 
down were moored two big river steamers; behind the quay rose two or three 
saloons, their electric lamps burning brightly, and a confusion of voices showing 
that men were still awake. 

“T have not seen real humans for a month,” said Gilbert. He walked over to 
the entrance of one place: it was a dive; he looked in; there was a bar with 
half a dozen men lounging around ; along one side of the room was a bench where 
two or three men were sitting ; they seemed to be seafaring men —probably connected 
with the river steamers. In one corner was a table and four men playing cards. 
Gilbert drew back suddenly. For one of the gamblers was the man who was going 
to—what? He knew not what would happen to that man. But something. 

There he was, playing with passion and intensity, his face drawn with excitement. 
The other men took their gains calmly; the man, Charles Lee, was absorbed and 
earried away with it. 

There was no danger of being seen by him. Gilbert stood in the shade of the 
entrance. He watched for a few minutes. Then he turned away. “There goes 
my money,” he said, “the money that he has stolen. And this is what our friend 
does all the evening! Is he not afraid? Is he going mad to venture where the 
police are looking for him? Will it end in his being arrested? In that case 
where is Dorabyn’s freedom? And where is my promise? And what about that 
message from the skies ?” 

WALTER BESANT. 
(Zo be continued ) 


FETTERED. 


RING me not roses red or white, 
For they belong to the past,— 
I look in your tender eyes to-night, 
And know the truth at last : 


The love you took and the love you gave 
Have woven a lifelong chain, 

And your soul is sighing to be free, 
Tho’ constant you remain. 


The white-winged gulls in the open fly, 
Where your restless soul would go; 

‘Tis only the love that will not die 
That chains your heart, | know ;— 

And because I hold you dearest—best, 
I long for the time to be 

When you'll lay the roses where I rest 
And think no more of me. 


FLORENCE HOARE. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL 
GORDON. 


‘HE intimate confidence with which General Gordon honoured 
me, and the correspondence that passed between us during 
three interesting years, have induced me to publish these 
personal reminiscences of that noble and remarkable man. 
However easily I might be led into the congenial and attractive 
path of describing his career as a whole, this is not the place 
for the attempt ; and, indeed, it has been rendered unnecessary, 
as I have now almost completed a biography, which would have 

been finished long before this, but for a serious illness, of six months’ duration 
The exigencies of space in this Magazine have necessitated the compression into the 
smallest compass of those passages in the last four years of General Gordon’s life 
with which circumstances made me specially and I may even say singularly acquainted. 
These reminiscences will at least reveal, it may be hoped, some unknown or half- 
appreciated traits in the character of the hero of China and Khartoum; and some 
special weight should be attached to the opinions contained in his letters on a 
number of subjects of national importance, as they were deliberately expressed with 
the intention of influencing my judgment as a public writer. 

The publication of the first volume of my “ History of China,” in March 1881, 
brought me into personal communication with General Gordon. In a letter, dated 
12th of that month, he wrote :— 


“T have long known your name with respect to the questions of China. I wish our 
Government would endeavour to give more attention to that Power as our natural ally 
in the East, as France is in the West. A very few concessions on our part would attain 


this object, but as long as we are unjust to the Chinese Government the latter will 
mistrust us.” 


As I had then been advocating for some years a close alliance with China, rendered 
all the more necessary by her recent reconquest of the provinces in Central Asia, 
it was encouraging to find myself in such close agreement with one whose authority 
in Chinese affairs could not be impeached. General Gordon ‘had recently paid 
China a visit, on resigning the private secretaryship to the Marquis of Ripon, 
Viceroy of India; and during his stay there it was reported that he had given 
certain advice to the Chinese Viceroy, Li Hung Chang. I wrote asking him to 
lend me the memorandum which he was said to have written, and in reply received 
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the following letter, written from his lodgings at 114, Beaufort Street, Chelsea, where 
he lived in order to be near his elder brother, the late Sir Henry Gordon, and dated 
April 18th, 1881 :— 


“Thanks for your kind note. I send you the two papers which were made public 
in China, and through the Shen-pao some of it was sent over. Another paper of fifty-two 
articles I gave Li Hung Chang; but I purposely kept no copy of it, for it went into 
(1) The contraband of salt and opium at Hongkong; (2) The advantages of telegraph 
and canals, not railways, which have ruined Egypt and Turkey by adding to the financial 
difficulties ; (3) The effeteness of the Chinese representatives abroad, etc., etc., etc. 

“] wrote as a Chinaman for the Chinese. I recommended Chinese merchants to do 
away with middle-men, and to have Government aid and encouragement to create houses 
or firms in London, etc., to make their own cotton goods, etc. In fact, I wrote asa 
Chinaman. I see now and then symptoms that they are awake to the situation, for my 
object has been always to put myself into the skin of those I may be with, and I like 
these people as much—well, say nearly as much, as I like my country. 

“There are a lot of people in China who would egg on revolts of A. and B. All this 
is wrong. China must fava da se. I painted this picture to the Chinese of 1900: ‘ Who 
are those people hanging about with jinrickshas?’ ‘The sons of the European merchants.’ 
‘What are those ruins?’ ‘The Hongs of the European merchants,’ etc., etc. 

“People have asked me what I thought of the advance of China during the sixteen years 
I was absent. They looked superficially at the power military of China. I said they are 
unchanged. You come, I must go; but I go on to say that the stride China has made 
in commerce is immense, and commerce and wealth are the power of nations, not the 
troops.. Like the Chinese, I have a great contempt for military prowess. It is ephemeral. 
I admire administrators, not generals. A military red-button mandarin has to bow low 
to-a blue-button civil mandarin ; and rightly so to my mind. 

“J am very much obliged for your kindness in sending me your book (“Central Asian 
Portraits”). I wish you would call on Sir Harry Parkes at Phillimore Gardens near you. 
He would delight to talk to you. I am sorry I am going to Southampton and thence 
to Syria. Do you know Captain Gill? He is the man I want to go to China to Li Hung 
Chang. He is well off, and would advise them aright. 

“T wrote the other day to Li Hung Chang to protest against the railway from Ichang 
to Pekin along the Grand Canal. In making it they would enter into no end of expenses, 
the coin would leave the country, and they would not understand it, and would be fleeced 
by the financial cormorants of Great Britain. They can understand canals. Let them 
repair the Grand Canal.” 


The very same morning as this note arrived General Gordon paid me a surprise 
visit soon after eight o’clock—I had been at a newspaper office until four the same 
morning—and carried me off to see his great friend, the late Sir Harry Parkes. 
When we arrived at his house, at the top of Campden Hill, we had a most interesting 
conversation about China and the Far East, Parkes being then our Minister to Japan. 
Gordon became greatly excited, doing nearly all the talking and smoking cigarette 
after cigarette. Sir Harry Parkes, who was nearly as restless and energetic as Gordon 
himself, christened him “our impulsive friend,” but it did not curtail the expression 
of Gordon’s views about China, which extended over at least a couple of hours. 

At this moment considerable curiosity was felt as to the motives which had 
induced him to resign the secretaryship to Lord Ripon within a short time of his 
accepting it. It was generally attributed to his impatience under official routine, 
and to his inability to adapt himself to circumstances. But, as a matter of fact, it 
was due to his refusal to participate in an act of injustice. In reply to my questions, 
General Gordon assured me that his resignation was caused by his disgust at the 
unjust treatment of the Afghan prince Yakoob Khan, who was removed from the 
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throne of Cabul after the Cavagnari massacre, and into whose alleged connivance in 
that affair an investigation had been held. He promised to draw up a memorandum 
for me on the subject, which he did in the form of a note on my biographical 
account of Yakoob Khan in “Central Asian Portraits.” Its accuracy was subsequently 
vouched for to me by a high official in the Indian Foreign Department, who stated 
that when the documents and other evidence, sent by General Roberts from Cabul 
as the basis for an indictment of Yakoob Khan, were examined by experts they 
were found to be “mere rubbish.” The note referred to reads as follows :— 


“Yacoub was accused of concealing letters from the Russian Government, and of 
entering into an alliance with the Rajah of Cashmere to form a Triple Alliance. Where 
are these letters or proof of this intention? They do not exist. 

“Yacoub came out to Roberts of his own free-will. He was imprisoned. It was nothing 
remarkable that he was visited by an Afghan leader, although it was deemed evidence 
of a treacherous intention. Roberts and Cavagnari made the Treaty of Gandamak. It 
is absurd to say Yacoub wanted an European Resident. It is against all reason to say he 
did. He was coerced into taking one. He was imprisoned, and a Court of Enquiry was 
held on him, composed of the President Macgregor, who was chief of the staff to the 
man who made the treaty by which Cavagnari went to Cabul, and who had imprisoned 
Yacoub. This Court of Enquiry asked for evidence concerning a man in prison, which 
is, in the eyes of the Asiatics, equivalent to being already condemned. This court 
accumulated evidence, utterly worthless in any court of justice, as will be seen if ever 
published. This Court of Eaguiry found him guilty and sentenced him to exile. Was 
that their function ? If the secret papers were published it would be seen that the despatches 
from the Cabulese chiefs were couched in fair terms. They did not want to fight the 
English: they wanted their Ameer. Yacoub’s defence is splendid. He says in it: ‘If I 
had been guilty would I not have escaped to Herat, whereas I put myself in your hands ?’ 

“The following questions arise from this Court of Enquiry: Who fired first shot from 
the Residency? Was the conduct of Cavagnari and his people discreet in a fanatical 
city? Were not those who forced Cavagnari on Yacoub against his protest equally 
responsible with him? Yacoub was weak and timid in a critical moment, and he failed, 
but he did not incite this revolt. It was altogether against his interests to do so. What 
was the consequence of his unjust exile? Why, all the troubles which happened since 
that date. Afghanistan was quiet till we took her ruler away. It was a united Afghanistan. 
This mistake has cost £10,000,000—all from efforts to go on with an injustice. The 
Romans before their wars invoked all misery on themselves before the Goddess Nemesis 
if their war was unjust. We did not invoke her, but she followed us. Between the 
time that the Tory Government went out and the new Viceroy Ripon had landed at 
Bombay, Lytton forced the hand of the Liberal Government by entering into negociations 
with Abdurrahman, and appointing the Vali at Candahar, so endeavouring to prevent 
justice to Yacoub. Stokes, Arbuthnot, and another member of Supreme Council, all 
protested against the deposition of Yacoub—also Sir Neville Chamberlain.” 


At this point I should like to give my personal impression of the appearance 
of General Gordon, of whom so many descriptions have been penned, but none 
to my idea quite accurate in detail or true to the original. In the first place he was 
one of those many persons to whom photography seems unable not merely to 
do justice but even to record the truth, and therefore I have no hesitation in 
saying that all his photographs are remarkable for a greater .or less degree of 
dissimilarity from the man. Sir Henry Gordon told me that the most like was 
the photograph taken after his return from China in 1865—in uniform, with his cane, 
“the wand of victory” against the Taepings, under his arm—but if so he must have 
greatly altered. The best portrait to my mind is the steel plate forming a frontispiece 
to Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s “Gordon in Central Africa,” and the very worst that in the 
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last volume of my “China.” If photography has failed it is not surprising that 
human observation should have given such conflicting results. Even as to his 
height, I have seen inaccurate statements by persons who ought to have known 
better, one writer having elevated him to 5 feet 10 inches. As a matter of fact, 
General Gordon did not exceed in his boots 5 feet 74 inches, and a slight stoop, or 
rather a habit of carrying his head thrust forward, made him appear rather less. He 
explained to me that this was due to recurrent attacks of angina pectoris, which would 
eventually kill him, and which he was only able to cope with by observing the most 
abstemious diet. Although General Gordon proved himself, by his capacity to endure 
fatigue and privation, a strong man, his appearance had none of the robust pro- 
portions displayed in his photographs, and rather suggested a fragility which did not 
perhaps exist. This effect was no doubt heightened by the exceedingly gentle and 
benevolent expression of his light blue eyes, which lit up his otherwise plain and 
ascetic features, and which seemed to change with every emotion of his active 
mind. He was brisk in all his movements, had a difficulty in remaining still, 
and like a thoroughly wound-up racehorse seemed anxious to be off at an instant’s 
notice to carry out the great projects of every kind which constantly passed through 
his mind for the honour and greatness of England, and the amelioration of the 
people in China, Egypt, and wherever his varied services had given him an interest 
in the soil. He was essentially a man of action, far greater in grappling with 
administrative and military problems than in recording on paper his views of 
politics, the seamy side of which disgusted him and often led his judgment astray ; 
and his appearance was a true index to his character. 

.The principal subject of conversation and correspondence between us during 
the years 1881 and 1882 related to China, and I will now quote in their chronological 
order the letters I received during those years, in which, among other matters, 
General Gordon dwelt at some length on the opium question. I have referred 
to the memorandum he drew up on the strength and weakness of China in 1881. 
I was able to publish it in November 1883, and the most remarkable passages 
advocated the transfer of the capital from Pekin to Nankin and the resort to an 
irregular instead of a regular mode of warfare in the event of hostilities with an 
European Power. These views find further expression in the following letters, 
which extend up to the period of the conflict between France and China on the 
subject of Tonquin. 

“ Port Louis, February 3rd, 1882. 

“ About the opium article. I think your article—‘ History of the Opium Traffic, Zzmes, 
January 4th, 1882—reads well. But the question is this. The Chinese amour propre as 
a nation is hurt by the enforced entry of the drug. This irritation is connected with 
the remembrance of the wars which led to the treaties about opium. Had eggs or 
apples been the cause of the wars—z.e., had the Chinese objected to the import of 
eggs, and we had insisted on their being imported and carried out such importation in 
spite of the Chinese wish by force of war—it would be, to my own mind, the same thing 
as opium now is to Chinese. We do not give the Chinese credit for being so sensitive 
as they are. As Black Sea Treaty was to Russia, so opium trade is to China. 

“T take the root of the question to be as above. I do not mean to say that all that 
they urge is fictitious about morality; and I would go further than you, and say I 
think they would willingly give up their revenue for opium, indeed, I am sure of it, if 
they could get rid of the forced importation by treaty ; but their action in so doing would 
be simply one of satisfying their amour propre. The opium importation is a constant 
reminder of their defeats, and I feel sure China will never be good friends with us till it 
is abolished. It is for that reason I would give it up, for I think the only two alliances 
worth having are France and China, 
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“T have never when I have written on it said anything further than this—z.e., the Chinese 
Government will not have it, \et us say it is a good drug or not. I also say that it 
is not fair to force anything on your neighbour, and therefore morally it is wrong, even 
if it was eggs. 

“ Further I say, that through our thrusting these eggs on China—this opium—we caused 
the wars with China which shook the prestige of the Pekin Government, and the outcome 
of this war of 1842 was the Taeping rebellion, with its death of thirteen millions. The 
military prestige of the Mantchus was shaken by these defeats, the heavy contribution 
for war led to thousands of soldiers being disbanded, to a general impoverishment of the 
people, and this gave the rebel chief, Hung-tsew-tsiuen, his chance. 

“A, wants B. to let him import eggs. B. refuses. A.coerces him ; therefore I say it 
is wrong, and that it is useless discussing whether eggs are good or not. 

“Can any one doubt but that, if the Chinese Government had the power, they would 
stop importation to-morrow? If so, why keep a pressyre like this on China whom 
we need as a friend, and with whom this importation is, and ever will be, the sole point 
about which we could be at variance? I know this is the point with Li Hung Chang. 

“People may laugh at amour propre of China. It is a positive fact, they are most 
pig-headed on these points. China is the only nation in the world which is forced to 
take a thing she does not want. 

“England is the only nation which forces another nation to do this in order to benefit 
India by this act. Put like this it is outrageous, 

“Note this. Only certain classes of vessels are subject to the Foreign Customs office 
at Canton. By putting all vessels under that office the Chinese Government would make 
two million pounds a year more revenue. The Chinese Government will not do this, 
however, because it would put power in hands of foreigners—so they lose it. Did you 
ever read the letters of the Ambassador before Marquis Tseng? His name, I think, was 
Coh or Kwoh. He wrote home to Pekin about Manchester, telling its wonders, but 
adding, ‘These people are wonderful, but the masses are miserable far beyond Chinese. 
They think only of money and not of the welfare of the people.’ 

“Any foreign nation can raise the bile of the Chinese by saying, ‘Look at the English : 
they forced you to take their opium.’ 

“T should not be a bit surprised did I hear that Li Hung Chang smoked opium himself. 
I know a lot of the princes do, so they say. I have no doubt myself that what I have 
said is the true and only reason, or rather. root reason. Put our nation in the same 
position of having been defeated and forced to accept some article which theory used 
to consider bad for the health, like tea used to be ; we would rebel as soon as we could 
against it, though our people drink tea. The opium trade is a standing, ever-present 
memento of defeat and heavy payments ; and the Chinese cleverly take advantage of 
the fact that it is a deleterious drug. 

“The opium wars were not about opium—opium was only a cheval de bataille. They 
were against the introduction of foreigners, a political question, and so the question 
of opium import is now. As for the loss to India by giving it up, it is quite another 
affair, On one hand you have gain, an embittered feeling, and an injustice; on the 
other you have loss, friendly nations, and justice. Cut down pay of all officers in India 
to Colonial allowances adove rank of captains. Do not give them Indian allowances, 
and you will save nearly the loss, 1 expect. Why should officers in India have more 
than officers in Hongkong ? 

“T think the site of Eden is Seychelles, where is the Tree of Life and of Knowledge.” 


In a subsequent letter, dated from the Cape, July 20th, 1882, General Gordon 
replied to some objections I had raised as follows :— 


“As for the opium, to which you say the same objection applies as to tea, etc., it is not 
so, for opium has for ages been a tabooed article among Chinese respectable people. I 
own reluctance to foreign intercourse applies to what I said, but the Chinese know that the 
intercourse with foreigners cannot be stopped, and it as well as the forced introduction 
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of opium are signs of defeat; yet one, that of intercourse, cannot be stopped or wiped 
away, while the opium question can be. I am writing in a hurry, so am not very clear, 

“What I mean is, that no one country forces another country to take a drug like opium, 
and therefore the Chinese feel the forced introduction of opium as an intrusion and 
injustice ; thence their feelings in the matter. This I feel sure is the case. 

“What could our Government do zz ve opium? 

“Well, I would say, let the clause of treaty lapse about it, and let the smuggling be 
renewed. Hongkong is a nest of smugglers, 

“Pekin would, or rather could, never succeed in cutting off foreign intercourse. The 
Chinese are too much mixed up (and are increasingly so every year) with foreigners 
for Pekin even to try it. Also, 1 do not think China would wish to stop its importation 
altogether. All they ask is an increased duty on it, 

“TI have had a lot to do here. My predecessor, Colonel ——, built up a regular red 
tape establishment here, which I have had to pull down. To my mind the colony is a 
fine, manly one, and far better than I had expected to find it. I have been all over the 
Transkeian provinces, and am now well up in the state of affairs.” 


Many other communications took place between General Gordon and myself 
on the subject of China, which, as my history approached the present day, became 
more a matter within his personal experience than the earlier volumes had _ been. 
He had generously placed at my disposal all his papers, which were simply 
invaluable with regard to the ‘Taeping rebellion, although I found that the 
statement that he had destroyed his personal diary during the war was un- 
fortunately true. He had, however, compiled, or caused to be compiled, a history 
of the whole of that rebellion, on the accuracy of which he assured me that 
I might confidently rely. I find the following interesting passages in a letter 
Written from Jaffa on August 14th, 1883, when the Franco-Chinese dispute was in 
progress :— 


“Thanks for your letter received to-day. 1 hope you are well and comforted (you 
are never forgotten by me). I have removed from Jerusalem to this place, and may 
go to Gaza, but | shall not as far as I see leave Palestine, for it is a country which I 
delight in from its old and varied history. One’s mind can always find food ; besides, 
it is quiet. 

“1 do not think I could enlighten you about China. Her game is and will be to wait 
events, and she will try and work so as to embroil us with France if she does go to war. 
For this there would be plenty of elements in the Treaty Ports. One may say, humanly 
speaking, China going to war with France must entail our following suit. It would be a 
bad thing in some ways for civilisation ; for the Chinese are naturally so bumptious that 
any success would make them more so, and if allied to us and they had success it would 
be a bad look-out afterwards. This in private. Li Hung Chang as emperor, if such a 
thing came to pass, would be worse than the present emperor, for he is sharp and clever, 
would unite China under a Chinese dynasty, and be much more troublesome to deal 
with. Altogether, I cannot think that the world would gain if China went to war with 
France. Also, I think it would be eventually bad for China. China being a queer country, 
we might expect queer things, and I believe if she did go to war she would contract 
with Americans for the destruction of French fleet, and she would let loose a horde 
of adventurers with dynamite. This is essentially her style of action, and Li Hung 
Chang would take it up ; but do not say I think so.” 


In a further letter from Jaffa, dated November 17th, 1883, he wrote finally on 
this branch of the subject :— 


“] fear 1 can write nothing of any import, so I will not attempt it. To you I can 
remark that if I were the Government I would consider the part that should be taken 
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when the inevitable fall of the Mantchu dynasty takes place, what steps they would take 
and how they would act in the break-up, which, however, will only end in a fresh cohesion 
of China, for we, or no other Power, could never for long hold the country. At Penang, 
Singapore, etc., the Chinese will eventually oust us in another generation.” 


Before quoting his remarks on the affairs of Egypt, and describing his 
mission to Khartoum, there are one or two personal extracts I should like to give 
typical of his character. There are many persons who represent General Gordon 
to have been cosmopolitan in his feelings, and in favour of a peace-at-any-price 
policy. Nothing could be further from the truth. I should say his two most 
powerful feelings were an intense patriotism and the pride of race which still makes 
Englishmen capable of holding their own against superior numbers. No one 
felt the disgrace of Majuba Hill more keenly than he did. He wrote on May 
3rd, 1881 :— 


“If you can get a view of the African medal do so. You would never conceive a more 
typical medal of our disasters. The lion is on ¢¢s Anees under a tree [here General Gordon 
drew a pen-and-ink sketch of the lion and the tree]. Of course it was intended for the 
African lion, not the English lion; but as far as the medal goes the difference can’t 
be known.” 


Very shortly after our personal communications had become frequent in the spring 
of 1881, General Gordon unexpectedly left England, under circumstances that have 
never been properly described. I believe his uppermost thought at the time was how 
to deal with the question of the slums in the East End of London, but one day on 
calling at the War Office he met the late Sir Howard Elphinstone, who was bitterly 
complaining of his hard luck in having been ordered to take command of the engineers 
in the island of Mauritius. In his impetuous fashion General Gordon exclaimed : 
“Don’t worry yourself. I will go for you. Mauritius is as good for me as any- 
where else” ; and so in May 1881 he left for his place of exile. I believe as far 
as he could regret anything that had happened he was sorry that his plans should 
be disarranged by an accidental meeting with an old Crimean comrade. In one 
of his letters from Port Louis, dated July 24th, 1881, he even admits as much. 


“The longer one lives, if one reflects at all, we all have our worries, and it is often 
the case that our own worries being so near to us make us forget those of others; 
and think that they are free of any, which is quite wrong if we paid a little more 
attention to our friends. 

“Take myself, for instance. It was not over cheerful to go out to this place, nor is 
it so to find a deadly sleep over all my military friends here. 

“I think we are in a perfect Fools’ Paradise about our power. We have plenty of 
power if we would pay attention to our work; but the fault is, to my mind, the military 
power of the country is eaten up by selfishness and idleness, and we are trading on the 
reputation of our forefathers. 

“When one sees by the newspapers the Emperor of Germany sitting, old as he is, 
for two long hours inspecting his troops, and officers here grudging two hours a week 
for their duties, one has reason to fear the future. 

“TI told you that a Russian man-of-war came in here ev route from China. I have 
no doubt to spy about; and now I hear two other Russian men-of-war have been to 
Seychelles en route from China to Suez!! All this connected with the Russian men-of-war 
Visits to Colombo, etc., shows they are spying about. I will send you letters for perusal.” 


On the expiration of his period of service in the Mauritius General Gordon was 
Appointed Military Adviser to the Cape Government. He arrived there in May 1882, 
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visited Basutoland in August, and owing to his difference with the local Government, 
resigned his appointment and returned to Europe. The papers relating to this 
episode in his career are the only ones of importance that still remain unpublished. 
The first communication of any importance on Egyptian affairs which I received 
from General Gordon was his memorandum dated October 16th, 1881, on affairs in 
igypt since the deposition of Ismail Pasha, which was published in the Zimes of 
January 6th, 1882. It is a remarkable composition, and well worth preservation for 
the view it gives of events from the deposition of Ismail on June 26th, 1879, to 
the date of its being written. The suggestion it contains for the formation of “a 
Council of Notables having direct access to the Khedive and independent of his 
or of the minister’s good-will” has now been carried out. Some earlier passages 
from his letters, if fragmentary, are still not without their instructive side. On May 
21st, 1881, when on his way to the Mauritius, he wrote to me from Havre as follows:— 


“You remember the quarrel between Baron de Ring and Bligniéres. It was hushed 
up and Ring was removed. Ring had worked for the general welfare of the people, 
Bligniéres for the Bondholders, Bligniéres was supported by Malet and his friend 
Colvin. The French Government wanted to support Ring, but our Government persuaded 
the French Government to give up Ring and to withdraw him. 

“] have a strong suspicion that when Sir Charles Dilke went over to Paris he 
agreed with Gambetta to keep Ring away from Egypt and to let the English work their 
way there, giving the French carte blanche for Tunis, with the promise that the French 
should also withdraw De Bligniéres from Egypt, and let England reign supreme there 
on France having Tunis. Perhaps it is the best thing to happen, however shabbily 
our Government have worked—England to protectorate Egypt, France to do ditto to Tunis, 
If you will look back at the dates you will find France’s dispute with Tunis did not begin 
till after the military revolt at Cairo when De Bligniéres and Ring fell out, also that 
no active steps were taken by France till Dilke went over to Paris about Easter. To 
my mind it was then the arrangement was made: England to control Egypt and 
France to have her way in Tunis, and the removal of Ring and De Bligniéres from 
Egypt and a dummy French controller appointed, thus giving England the control of 
Egypt. A telegram enclosed states that M. de Bligniéres had left Alexandria to 
arrange the finances of Tunis. Mind and watch over Midhat. The Sultan is in a fix. 
Did you see his flag was hoisted at Mecca? That will infuriate all Arabs who hate 
the Turks, It is an innovation,” 


Again on June 7th from Aden :— 


» 


“JT have given Monsieur | A— your address, and told him that should he wish 
to write to you, you would do your best to ventilate the subject on which he writes 
without compromising his name. His object (as also mine has always been) is to 
open out the Abyssinian kingdoms, Shoa and Abyssinia Proper, to Europe. These 
countries are now stifled by that effete race of Egyptian Pachas, and they have no 
exit, The apathy of France and England arises from ignorance more than anything 
else, and the two Governments, though nominally responsible for the government of 
Egypt, take no pains to see justice done to Abyssinia. This state of things cannot last 
long, and it would be well for France and England to recognise that these countries, 
Abyssinia and Shoa, should have an outlet.” 


Again, from Port Louis, February 3rd, 1882, with reference to the memorandum 
in the Z7mes : 


“There will be a row about that letter in the Zzmes. Why did you not put the date? 
It was written about October 16th. If they send that Black regiment to the Soudan 
to quell the revolt they will inoculate all the troops up there, and the Soudan will revolt 
against Cairo, whom they all hate,” 
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These last words were absolutely prophetic. After the Arabi revolt he wrote 
from the Cape on August 8th, 1882 :— 


“What an extraordinary fale to Sir Charles Dilke’s reticent policy, to end with 
no Khedive, no Controller, no Consuls General, no debt, no interest, no trade, a bombarded 
and burnt Alexandria! I wonder whether it was necessary to have been so reticent 
in order to carry out these measures.” 





, A much later communication, from Brussels on January 3rd, 1884, concludes 
the strictly Egyptian passages in the correspondence. 
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“T send you a small note which you can make use of, but I beg you will not let 
my name appear under any circumstances. When in London I had printed a pamphlet 
in Arabic with all the papers (official) concerning Zebehr Pasha and his action in pushing 
his son to rebel. It is in Arabic. My brother has it. It is not long, and would repay 
translating and publishing. It has all the history and the authentic letters found in 
the Divan of Zebehr’s son when Gessi took his stockade. It is in a cover, blue and gold. 
It was my address to the people of Soudan—Apologia. Privately I tell you I am going 
(D.V.) to Congo next month, but do not mention it. Isaiah xix. 19, 20, 21, has a wonderful 
prophecy about Egypt and the Saviour who will come from the frontier.” 


TREES 


The note enclosed was published in the Zzmes of January 5th, and read as 
follows : 

“A correspondent writes that it may seem inexplicable why the Mahdi’s troops attacked 

Gezireh, which, as its name signifies, is an isle near Berber, but there is an old tradition 
that the future ruler of the Soudan will be from that isle. Zebehr Rahama knew this, 
ke but he fell on leaving his boat at this isle, and so, though the Soudan people looked 
on him as a likely saviour, this omen shook their confidence in him. He was then on 
his way to Cairo, after swearing his people to rebel (if he was retained there) under a 
tree at Shaka. Zebehr will most probably be taken prisoner by the Mahdi, and will then 
} take the command of the Mahdi’s forces. The peoples of the Soudan are very superstitious, 
and the fall of the flag by a gust of wind on the proclamation of Tewfik at Khartoum 
was looked on as an omen of the end of Mehemet Ali’s dynasty. There is an old tree 
opposite Cook’s office at Jerusalem, in Toppet, belonging to an old family and protected 
by Sultan’s firman, which the Arabs consider will fall when the Sultan’s rule ends. It 
lost a large limb during Turco-Russian War, and is now in a decayed state. There can 
be no doubt but that the movement will spread into Palestine, Syria, and Hedjaz. At 
Damascus already proclamations have been posted up denouncing Turks and Circassians, 
and this was before Hicks was defeated. It is the beginning of the end of Turkey. 
Austria backed by Germany will go to Salonica, quieting Russia by letting her go into 
Armenia—England and France neutralising one another. 
F “If not tod late, the return of the ex-Khedive Ismail to Egypt, and the union of 
England and France to support and control the Arab movement, appears the only chance. 
Ismail would soon come to terms with the Soudan, the rebellicn of which countries 
was entirely due to the oppression of the Turks and Circassians.” 


SOLER, ~ PS 





% About this time General Gordon sent me two very important communications. 
The first, written at Jaffa in the summer of 1883, was the following powerful and 
detailed project for what was known as the Palestine Canal. 


“Here is a subject which I am interested in if it could be done. The reasons are :— 
“1, We are in Egypt supporting an unpopular sovereign whose tenure ends with 
departure of our troops. We offer no hope to the people of any solace by this support 
} and by the supporting of the Turco-Circassian Pachas, who I know by experience are 
hopeless, \Ve neither govern nor take responsibility ; yet we support these vampires. 
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“2, We are getting mixed up with the question of whether the interest of 490,000,000 
will be paid or not. 

“3. We are mixed up with the Soudan, where we provoked the rebellion, and of the 
responsibility of which government we cannot rid ourselves. 

“4, We are in constant and increasing hot water with the French, and \ we gain no 
benefit from it, for the canal will remain theirs. 

“On the other hand, if we get a firman from Sultan for the Palestine Canal : 

“1, We lose the sacred sites of Jordan river, Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Tiberias, 
Jericho, not Engedi. 

. We swamp a notoriously unhealthy valley, where there are no missions. 
3. We cut off the pest of the country of Palestine, the Bedouins. 

4. We are free of all four objections in reoccupation of Egypt. 

5. We gain the fertile lands of Moab and Ammon. 

6. Cyprus is one hundred and fifty miles from the Mediterranean débouché. 
7. We get a water-way for large ships fo within fifty miles of Damascus. 

“8. We can never be bothered by any internal commotion except for the twenty-five 
miles from Haifa to Tiberias, for the water-way of the canal would be ten miles wide, 
except in Arabah Valley, where there are on both sides wastes and deserts. 

“o, We get rid of the unhealthiness of a narrow cut with no current, which is the 
case with Suez Canal now, where the mud is pestilential from ships’ refuse and no current. 

“to. It would isolate Palestine, render it quiet from Bedouins; it would pave the 
way to its being like Belgium under no great power, for religious views would be against 
Palestine ever being owned by a Great Power. 

“11. Up the ladder of Tyre to Gaza would be ten thousand square miles ; population 
¥30,000, Quite a small country. 

“Do not quote me if you write this. Oddly enough, Ezekiel xlvii. 10 seems to say the 
Dead Sea shall have fish like the Great Sea (¢c., Mediterranean), Zechariah xiv. speaks 
of two rivers, one going to Dead Sea, the other to Mediterranean. 

“The cost would be 


to 


“ 


Canal from Haifa to Jordan . . , ‘ ‘ ; P . £2,000,000 
Compensation to Jordan peoples . : ‘ ; : ; : 1,000,000 
Canal through Arabah . . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 6,000,000 
Ports at Haifa. . ; ‘ : ; : . ‘ . 1,000,000 
Ports at Akabah , : . ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ; ' 500,000 

£10,500,000 





say twelve to fifteen millions ; and what a comfort to be free of Egypt and Soudan for 
ever! Revenue, Palestine, £120,000, of which £80,000 goes to Sultan. Do not 
quote me, for I have written part of this to Mr. W. (the late Sir William) Mackinnon, 
of B. I. S. N. C., besides which H. M. Government may object. You may say you had 
a letter from a correspondent.” 


The second communication was his very remarkable memorandum on the Eastern 
Question, dated March 2oth, 1880, written as a confidential document for the informa- 
tion of Government, which I was not permitted to publish until September 24th, 
1885, when it was given in the Zzmes. This memorandum is, perhaps, the most 
carefully prepared and prescient he ever wrote, and no one who writes on the 
Eastern Question should neglect to keep this sketch of the future at his elbow. 
Many of General Gordon’s bold predictions, which at the time seemed rash, have 
been fulfilled, and the likelihood of others has been increased, not diminished, by 
the progress of years. Here it is only possible to summarise the ten suggestions 
made by General Gordon for the solution of that great question, which after the 
struggles of centuries is still unsolved. (1) Purchase Cyprus outright ; (2) Abandon 
Asia Minor reforms, regrettable but necessary ; (3) Unite Bulgaria and Roumelia 
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with a port; (4) Increase Greece; (5) Constantinople a separate state under 
European guarantee; (6) Increase Montenegro and Italy on the Illyrian coast ; 
(7) Annexation of Egypt by England ; (8) Annexation of Syria by France ; (9) Italy 
to have Abyssinia ; (10) Reform Constitution of Turkey on the lines of Midhat’s 
Constitution. ‘These ten propositions formed a bold and comprehensive pro- 
gramme, but perhaps on the whole the Palestine Canal, if feasible as an engineering 
undertaking, would present a more satisfactory solution of the question fram the 
point of view of British interests. 

I have now reached the closing scene in my relations with General Gordon, 
On January 3rd, 1884, he wrote me from Brussels :— 


“ Privately I tell you I am going (D.V.) to Congo next month, but do not mention it,” 


and on a postcard two days later— 


“T shall (D.V.) be at Southampton on Monday evening, I want to see you and your 
scuttlers (boys) ere I go, which will be January 25th, 1884.” 


At this juncture, although the Soudan was a burning question, the Franco: 
Chinese dispute had also reached an acute phase through the capture of Sontay, 
and my duties took me to Folkestone to see the late Marquis Tseng, It was 
while thus engaged that the editor of the Pa// Mall Gazette stole a march on me 
and succeeded in extracting from General Gordon his views about the Soudan. 
General Gordon wrote me on this subject under date January 12th, 1884 :— 


“Thanks for your note zz re Pall Mall Gazette. 1 was cornered, and there was no 
help for it. I felt sorry for your sake. I have not read any newspapers, and do not mean 
to do so while in England. I will see you between January 18th and 25th (D.V.),” 


And then a final postcard, dated Monday, January 14th :— 
“T shall be at Waterloo Station at 1.36 p.m., Tuesday, if you are walking that way.” 


It will be remembered that during these eventful days it was quite understood that 
General Gordon was going to the Congo, and that although public opinion had 
named him as the right man for the Soudan, there was no chance of his being 
sent there, partly on account of his prior promise to the King of the Belgians, 
and partly because the Government seemed opposed to any action at all, When 
I met General Gordon on that memorable Tuesday, I drove with him to the 
War Office, where, owing to his train being late, he missed Lord Hartington, but 
was seen by Lord Wolseley ; and there is no doubt that he then expressed his 
willingness to proceed to the Soudan if ordered to do so, Iwas to meet him again 
the same evening at his brother’s residence in Elm Park Road, in order to receive 
the latest information, and to be initiated into his plans on the Congo. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour this task had to be postponed till the next day, and 
after witnessing his will I left with an appointment for the following morning to 
accompany him by the early train to Dover en route to Brussels. General Gordon 
slept that night at the Charing Cross Hotel, and on arriving there in the morning 
I found that he had postponed his departure till the later morning train. For two 
hours in the smoking-room of the hotel he expounded, map in -hand, his plans on 
the Congo, which appeared in the 77mes of the next day, and which may some day be 
carried out. But several times he exclaimed, “ ‘There may be a respite,” and of course 
he referred to his asking the King of the Belgians to allow him to proceed to Egypt 
before fulfilling his promise to him. It is a fact that a telegram was received 
in London on the evening of the 16th to this effect, “Gordon goes to the 
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Soudan”; but no notification was made on the subject, perhaps out of deference 
to the King of the Belgians, and the first certain news his family received was 
on the 17th, when this telegram arrived: “Get my uniform ready and two pairs of 
patent leather boots.” It is scarcely necessary to add that he returned from Brussels, 
received his official instructions, and left by the Indian mail of January 18th. 

During the twelve months and more that the investment of Khartoum lasted 
I received all the information that reached his brother and sister, the late Sir Henry 
and Miss Gordon. I should like to make some extracts trom their letters, but space 
will not admit. They would show how keenly they felt the delay in sending the 
relieving expedition, and what might be termed the betrayal of their brother. The 
Times had been the first, as far back as February 17th, 1883, to advocate the 
despatch of General Gordon to the Soudan “with plenary powers”; and in the 
columns of that paper appeared throughout-1884, and in the early months of 1885, 
all the information received from Khartoum. The Retrospect published on 
January 17th, 1885, gives a full and almost complete description of the whole siege, 
which terminated so tragically nine days later. Throughout his despatches as 
published General Gordon himself makes few complaints of his bad treatment ; 
but what indictment could be more severe or effective than this brief question: 
“Was it right to send me with only seven followers to Khartoum after the destruc- 
tion of Hicks’ army, and to pay no attention to me till communications were cut?” 
More than a year afterwards Sir Henry Gordon gave me what he termed Gordon’s 
last telegram, of the authenticity of which he felt convinced (vide Times, May 4th, 
1886). It was ostensibly written on one of the last days of 1884, and contains the 
farewell words of a man who felt himself betrayed. It is significantly addressed, 
not te any representative of his own Government, but to “the Sovereigns of the 
Powers,” as if he appealed to the judgment of the world and posterity. ‘ Although 
I personally am too insignificant to be taken into account, the Governments should 
take steps so as to shield their honour”; and then this terrible sentence: ‘ What 
I have gone through I cannot describe. The Almighty God will help me.” Verily 
the siege and fall of Khartoum is a black page in England’s history. To have 
possessed such a hero as Gordon and then to have abandoned him to his fate 
until aid was too late! 


DEMETRIUS BOULGER. 
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Arabic letter sent by Gordon from Khartoum, June 1884, 
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NEW Mrs. BURNETT—THE NEw GAELIC GENIUS—LOVE AND LIFE IN LITERATURE 





ml NEW OBJECTION TO OLD PLOTS—CONCERNING A MURDER IN ITALY—CURIOUS 
INVESTIGATION OF THE PROPERTIES OF NAMES. 


Vj A tha sin an Dan, “If it be Destiny,” 

as Fiona Macleod’s Gael hath it, 
I cannot say, but to me, lying meditating 
under the cypress trees, have come three of 
the freshest novels I have read for many 
weary moons—two by women and the third 
by a man—and ’tis the man that should have 
written the women’s books and the women 
the man’s. And the names of the novels, 
these are they: Zhe Sin-Eater, by the lady 
from Jona who has supplied me with a 
starting-point ; Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, by 


Hamlin Garland of Chicago ; and A Lady of 


Quality, by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
the Lancashire Lass, who was re-born in 
America. It is good to think of Lancaster, 
Chicago, and Iona forced to contribute to 
the comfort of the jaded critic under the 
brooding blue of the Tuscan sky. The 
mind is your true Cosmopolis. If only the 


jaded critic could “rest and be thankful.” 
But no! he must arise and give judgment. 
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Well, at least he will do as _ restfully 
and thankfully as possible ; something of 
the sunshine must needs creep into his 
carpings, and the soft haze of the sleeping 
hills o’erblur his harsher judgments. 

Place aux dames. In A Lady of Quality 
Mrs. Burnett has a 
prepared a shock 
and a surprise for 
her admirers. 
Gracefully as her 
style always 
flowed on, it has 
here for the first 
time taken on a 
conscious literary 





art, aspiring to 

nothing less than a reproduction of that 
elegant eighteenth-century idiom which 
Thackeray achieved in Esmond. A laudable 
ambition enough in a lady with only too 
many temptations to acquiesce in the fatal 
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fluency of a sympathetic pen, and | could 
only wish that her art had been still more 
conscious ; for she has simply saturated 
herself with Zatlers and Spectators and 
trusted herself to her genius, which, as I 
pointed out last month, is no infallible guide 
even to grammar. Astonishingly as she 
handles the idiom of Isaac Bickerstaff, her 
very first sentence suffers from an unrelated 
participial clause. But, after all, Thackeray 
himself was far from grammatical pedantry, 
and it is not by its English that A Lady oj 
Quality will stand or fall, nor even by its 
characterisation. If it appears to me the 
most interesting and remarkable thing Mrs. 
Burnett has done, it is as much by virtue 
of its autobiographic aspect as its artistic. 
Seldom has a writer made such a vwolte-face 
to her public. What! the chaste, almost in- 
fantine, authoress of Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
which even my hardened bank-manager 
has. read ten times, besprinkle her pages 
with oaths and blood, domesticate murder, 
gloss over vice, and shake her chubby fist at 
the Creator! A Lady of Quality is Mrs. 
Burnett's Rauber and Jn Memoriam com- 
bined. Through her Clorinda she says 
her say on the great problems; and a 
virile. mannish, almost swashbuckling say 
it appears on the surface, though ’tis of a 
feminine sentimentality below. Mrs. Burnett 
has doffed the petticoat for the Georgian 
breeches, and twirls her sword right gal- 
lantly,—“ If there be One Who dares to 
say to the poor thing He made, I will not 
forgive !”—but she cannot put off her sex, 
and the arch-sentimentalist peeps out in 
the horrible death-bed of the wicked Sir 
Geoffrey, for such tragedy is only inverted 
sentimentality. Even in the lateness of 
her Sturm und Drang there is something 
of womanly weakness. Most people have 
the measles or the chicken-pox young, and 
it is always difficult to take these afflictions 
seriously when they break out in maturity, 
or to sympathise with the whooping cough 
of a sexagenarian. There are who will think 
the new Mrs. Burnett has caught the infection 
of the “new woman,” and that Clorinda’s 
inspiration is less Thackeray than Tanqueray. 
But this will be unjust. Mrs. Burnett has 
undergone a slow evolution. They were 


all Clorindas in embryo—that Lass 0’ 
Lowries, Rachel F french, little Sarah Crewe, 
Bertha Amory, that brilliant Bird of Paradise 
agonising in an inward hell, Still ’tis a 
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far cry from the tacit acceptance of con- 
ventional morality which makes the tragedy 
of Through One Administration to the 
Nietzsche-like individualism of the Lady of 
Quality, who, jersei/s von Gut und Bose, 
rises to higher things on stepping stones not 
only of her dead selves, but of her dead 
innamorato, by her struck down. How far 
even Tennyson would have approved this 
psychology is dubious ; but to approach the 
character of Clorinda on the side of psycho- 
logy were ungrateful to a story conceived 
rather in the spirit of the Symbolists, and 
therefore devoid of the humour and observa- 
tion Mrs. Burnett has given us elsewhere— 
a story of “Tess” triumphant, of the one 
woman who conquered Fate, who, bred in a 
stable, grew from a coarse-mouthed tom-boy, 
through a passionate and unchaste youth, 
through a loveless but honourable marriage, 
through a provoked homicide, into a blame- 
less and beneficent wife, a centre of happiness 
and holiness for the country-side. Clorinda 
as vixen, mistress, and murderess, yet 
remaining withal the matchless Clorinda, 
and finding her soul and her womanhood 
through all this stress and storm, is indeed 
a bold conception—more suited, perhaps, 
to the stage than to the novel, for, despite 
the apparent psychology, the drama of her 
life has the same bold outlines as her figure. 


Ada Rehan, you player of plays, 
Here is a drama made to your hand. 


Except as a Symbol, Clorinda is a shade too 
matchless. Always radiant, beautiful, witty, 
triumphant, rose-crowned, the toast of the 
beaux and the envy of the belles, inimitable 
whether in conversation or equitation, half 
angel and half demon, and all a wonder and 
a wild desire, she suits rather the limelight 
and suggests the latent Lord Byron in Mrs. 
Burnett’s breast. I have by me some erotic 
poems sent to me (the critic, not the man) 
by a schoolgirl, zeune fille bien devée. To 
think of these volcanic thoughts raging be- 
neath the simple muslin dress of the zagénue is 


as incongruous as to think of the Lady of 


Quality as the work of the laureate of the 
nursery. It says much for Mrs. Burnett's 
range that she is able to play at will upon the 
strings of tragedy or of tenderness, of passion 
or of pathos. Few lady novelists among her 
contemporaries have excelled her, either in 


virility or in femininity, and 4A Lady of 


Quality, a modern symbolic poem in the 
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guise of an archaic romance, will add a new 
field to her already ample province. If its 
teaching be more sentimental than scientific, 
there is vivid interest in its episodes ; and 
if one of its best scenes was partially an- 
ticipated in the life of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and the murder incident wholly 
anticipated .in the /sey/ of Armand Silvestre, 
this only proves how true it is in some parts 
and how dramatic in others. 

Of Fiona Macleod, the new Gaelic bard, 
I have not read very much, but it is quite 
obvious from certain tales in the S7-Eater 


that the band of the Fvergreen counts at 
least one genius. It is curious to find the 
= harp that once through 


Tara’s halls etc. passing 
into the hands of a 
literary lady who appre- 
ciates George Meredith 
to the extent of dedi- 
cating her book to him. 
Ladies not only wear the 
breeches to-day, they 

\\ play the pibrochs. Fiona 
“am Macleod treats the ele- 
mental with the energy 
Read “The Harping of Cra- 
vetheen,” and recognise that it has the 


of a man. 


energy of Kipling and the glamour of 


Keats. “The Anointed Man” is exquisite 
in-another fashion. “His eyes were upon 
a forbidding stretch of ground, where the 
blighted potatoes rotted among a wilderness 
of round skull-white stones. I remember 
them still, those strange far-blue eyes : lamps 
of quiet joy, lamps of peace, they seemed to 
me. ‘I am looking,’ he says. ‘ It is beautiful 
—beautiful. O God, how beautiful is this 
lovely world !’” For, as he explains, the 
fairies have anointed his eyes, and all those 
waste and desolated places seemed to him 
passing fair, radiant with lovely light. “At 
last my father grew so bitter that, mocking 
me the while, he bade me go to the towns 
and see there the squalor and sordid hideous- 
ness wherein men dwelled. But thus it was 
with me: in the places they call slums and 
among the smoke of factories and the grime 
of destitution I could see all that other men 
saw, only as vanishing shadows. What I 
saw was lovely, beautiful with strange glory 
and the faces of men and women were sweet 
and pure, and their souls were white.” 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 





HERE is an objection to old plots quite 

apart from their oldness, for that which 
staried by being probable becomes improba- 
ble by age. Even if it were ever possible for 
a man to be jealous of a woman because 
he saw her kissing a man whom, after long 
and weary years of superfluous separation, 
he discovered to be her brother, it should 
surely be impossible to-day. If I saw any 





man kissing my /frazcée I should know at 
once it was my future brother-in-law—or at 
any rate I should inquire—which the old 
hero never seemed to do. And yet I will 
wager that in the course of this year at 
least a dozen novels and plays will be built 
up upon this theme. It is, by the way, a 
noticeable characteristic of people in plays 
never to have read nor to be interested 
in any but the petty dramatic matter which 
is interesting them—and let us hope the au- 
dience-—at the moment. It may be replied 
that the economy of the stage demands that 
everything that is not strictly essential should 
be eliminated ; but yet it ought to be possible, 
by a few words, to give the idea that the 
figures upon the boards are doing more than 
moving to the strings of the playwright. Just 
so the painter of the gulf should suggest 
the ocean beyond, and the painter of the 
landscape the infinity of space and atmo- 
sphere in which it is enisled. What the 
plein air school contended for in painting is 
no less requisite in literature. 

This consideration seems to account for 
the uneasy sense of unreality which we feel in 
the modern machine-made Sardou play, in 
which the characters have the air of existing 
entirely to themselves, and for the sake of 
the particular play, and do not give that 
large sense of being part. of the civilised 
humanity we know that reads and thinks, 
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The men make love or profess hate, repudi- 
ate their wives, or 
cut off their sons 
with shillings, all 
with the air of its 
happening for the 
first time, and 
wholly devoid of 
that sense of the 
ridiculous —_ which 
they could not help 
feeling if they had 
been accustomed 
themselves to read novels and sit in stalls. 

It is, in fact, impossible for us moderns, 
educated in a long literary tradition, to live 
our lives as naturally and naively as the un- 
lettered of to-day, and the people of the pre- 
literary geological epoch. This is brought 
out “ostensively,” as Bacon would say, in 
“Don Quixote,” or in the Russian novel “ A 
Simple Story,”-—apparently so called because 
it is so complex—in which Gontcharov’s 
hero lives in what Alice might call “ behind 
the looking-glass” of literature. He is a 
country boy who comes up to St. Petersburg, 








and after a course of Russian novels is 
transformed into a series of imitations of 
their heroes. He does nothing, feels nothing, 
thinks nothing except after the pattern of 
these creatures of the quill. 

Well ! we are all like that, more or less. 
Though we may not be as chivalrously in- 
spired as the Knight of La Mancha, nor run 
to the extremes of the simple Russian, we are 
all to some extent remoulded in imitation of 
the Booklanders, and this is the truth in the 
“decadent” paradox that nature copies art, 
There is a drop of ink in the blood of the 
most natural of us; we are all hybrids, 
crossed with literature, and Shakespeare is 
as much the author of our being as either 
of our parents. The effect of the stage in 
regulating the poses and costumes of sus- 
ceptible souls has not escaped notice ; but 
the effect of novels and poetry is more 
insidious. Who ever shuddered with bitter 
alliterative kisses before Swinburne, and who 
has failed to do so since? What poor little 
cockney clerk in his first spasms of poetry 
but has felt, sitting by his girl in the music 
hall, that if she walked over the grave in 
which he was planted, his “dust would hear 
her and beat, had he lain for a century dead” 
(though how Maud could survive her lover 
for a century, Tennyson failed to explain) ? 











Per contra, the ingenuous spinster taking 
her notions of love from Maupassant’s Be/- 
Ami, or Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 7yon/fo della 
Morte, becomes a man-hater. Yes, I fear 
that the artistic treatment of life has a good 
deal to answer for. People do not yet 
understand that the mirror of art does not 
reflect life unrefracted. The great eternal 
theme of art is love-making ; but even 
artists have to give up some time to art- 
making. 

There is a subtler way in which art reacts 
upon life, and it may be best illustrated by 
an anecdote which at the same time illus- 
trates life as it is still lived in Italy. Two 
English friends of mine were climbing at 
midnight the steep hill to the mountain 
village in which these 
lines are written, when 
from beneath a dark arch 
there dashed down to- 
wards them two breath- 
less carabinieri, their 
cloaks flapping in the 
moonlight like the wings 
of the demon-bats of 
pantomime, “Is it your 
way that the murdered 
man lies?” they panted. 
“Murdered man!” At 
once a hundred shadowy 
reminiscences stirred in my friends’ minds : 
Prosper Merimée’s novels, stories of ven- 
dettas, plots of plays, morceaux d@opéras, even 
of comic operas ; and it was with a feeling in 
which the latter element predominated that 
they answered that they had come across 
no corpse. The police-officers thanked them 
and hurried off, so my friends soon under- 
stood, as far as possible from the scene of 
the event ; for, passing through the arch, the 
/nglest came upon a track of blood, black 
and clotted in the moonlight. But it did 
not seem real to them—they still had a con- 
sciousness of comic opera, a consciousness 
which was intensified rather than lessened 
when they emerged upon a group of excited 
villagers discussing the crime, and learnt its 
cause. Two rival bands, one from a neigh- 
bouring village, had been performing at a 
local concerto, and the two rival trumpeters 
had continued to blow their own trumpets 
after business hours. “ Fancy blowing with 
that little mouth!” said one. “I’m glad I 
haven’t your maw (doccone)!” retorted the 
other. From words it soon came to knives, 
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and ere you could say Jacopo Robinson a 
trumpeter lay weltering in his blood or 
rather in his gore, and the murderer was 
flying into the arms of the police, who in- 
continently turned and fled the other way. 
When my friends passed by the house of 
the victim, the midnight air was ringing 
with the horrible curses of his bereaved 
sister, whose spasmodic face was visible at 
a window. But the cold-blooded artistic 
English felt no answering throb of sympathy 
—it was still a scene in a play to them, still 
a coup de théétre—they had lost the primary 
human instincts, corrupted by a long course 
of melodrama and comic opera. ‘To-day I 
myself saw a carnival procession in the 
village piazza—a veritable survival of the 
Middle Ages ; a triumphal car wreathed in 
flowers, driven by masquerading mummers 
and surrounded by pierrots and peasant 
buffoons, a thoroughly naive and primitive 
bit of religion. But it needed a perceptible 
effort to shake off the sense of the operatic, 
to accept the thing as genuine. Ruskin 
contended (in that olla fpodrida called 
“ Modern Painters ”) that the Swiss peasants 
do not really dance and sing happily in the 
market-place; and hence he argued—comi- 
cally enough—that the money spent on the 
stage reproduction of their happiness should 
be spent in really promoting their happiness. 
With my Italian peasants I feel the opposite : 
that such excellent picturesque effects should 
not be wasted on mere reality, but should be 
turned to real use upon the stage. So, too, 
it is difficult to take a roadside beggar 
seriously ; he seems to ask, not for alms, 
but for a frame. Happy the unlettered and 
the inartistic, to whom even the picturesque 
person is a person, who can think of olive oil 
when he sees the olive-trees waving their 
graceful patterns above the stone walls, and 
can watch the sun set in lurid splendour 
behind the purple mountains with never a 
thought of Turner or Childe Harold ! 

But to wind up anent our murderer. He 
is still at large. The police have given up 
the chase in despair. But he has never left 
the village, and we villagers all wink at one 
another as we discuss his whereabouts ; and 
when we meet him driving his cart or come 
across him cutting wood in the forest and he 
genially gives us Buon giorno we salute 
him with answering politeness. Only in the 
village band there is a temporary trumpeter, 
for even the police might hear of him if he 
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performed in public loudly enough. But 
Italian justice, though it does really savour 
of comic opera, is not so farcical as it appears 
on the surface. It is an unwritten law that 
the police shall not Aig/éare him till the 
sessions are nigh. He is on parole, so to 
speak, to come up when called upon ; if he 
were really to take flight, he would be 
declared an outlaw, and the only reason the 
police cannot find him is that they know 
where he is. How sensible! Why board 
and lodge him gratis for weeks? He has 
outraged the community : shall the commu- 
nity reward him with free meals? Even 
when he is caught he will be treated with the 
same economy. Capital punishment there 
is none in Italy. Why waste a citizen and a 
tax-payer? Especially when one has already 
been destroyed! No, he will be sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. But he will not 
serve it. He will escape, or it will be com- 
muted. And while he is in gaol he will have 
a good time. He will smoke and play cards, 
or, leaning out of his dungeon casement, hold 
a levee of his friends. Recently the soldiers 
at Bergaino mutinied because they were 
supplied with worse bread than the denizens 
of the gaol. I trust the ringleaders were 
sent to prison so as to remedy this dietary 
injustice, 





LEASE do me the justice to remark that 

I have been in Italy for several para- 
graphs without once referring to the Old 
Masters. But the fact is that I have not yet 
summoned up courage to go to the Masked 
Balls. Does this saying seem cryptic? All 
it means is that the confusion into which our 
scientific century has 
thrown us is worse 
confounded than usual 
in the universe of 
pictures; that the 
Galleries appear to be 
made up of pictures 
masquerading under 
wrong names. Time 
was when one might 
go about comfortably 
with a Baedeker and 
a stock of admiration 
ond distribute it as 
per instructions. But these good old times 
are over. The Old Masters of yesterday 
are the young apprentices of to-day. It is 
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pitiable to thin]. how many well-meaning en- 
thusiasts have fallen victims to the careless 
or crafty curator. Sometimes it scarcely 
needs a connoisseur to suspect the good faith 
of catalogues. I, myself, a mere babe and 
suckling, came to the conclusion, after a visit 
to the Velasquez Exhibition in London, that 
Velasquez must have been very versatile. It 
is too bad that artists should be hanged for 
crimes they never committed. ’Tis to be 
hoped their ghosts carefully avoid the 
Galleries. But of this haply more anon. 
For the moment I lie in the fodere in the 
shade of the cypress trees, under the blue, 
blue sky, meditating irrelevantly on names. 


elem as the idea seems that 
names and characters have any inter- 
connection, yet no great writer but has felt 
that one name, and one alone, would suit 
each particular creation. ‘The tortures and 
travels that Balzac went through till he 
found “Z. Marcas” are well known. So is the 
agony of Flaubert on hearing that Zola was 
anticipating him in the name of Bouvard, 
which it had cost Flaubert six years’ search 
to find. Zola’s magnanimity in parting with 
it deserves a faufeuil. Somebody in the 
provinces told me that his minister had 
preached upon the subject of names, laying 
it down that in every name lurked a subtle 
virtue,—-or vice ; the former the bearer of the 
name was in duty bound to cultivate, the latter 
to root out. Fantastic as this speculation may 
be, even for a minister, no one doubts that 
people’s names may have an influence upon 
their lives ; and, in the case of the Christian 
name at least, children ought to be protected 
by the State against the bad taste and the 
cruelty of their parents. More certainly 
than the stars our names control our 
destinies, for they are no meaningless 
collocation of syllables, but have deep-rooted 
relations with the history and manner of life 
of our ancestors. The Smiths were once 
siniths, the Browns dark in complexion ; and 
so, if we could only trace it, every name 
would reveal some inner significance, from 
Adam (red earth) downwards. Why do 
publishers tend to “n” in their names? 
Some of the chief London publishers run to 
a final “n”—Macmillan, Longman, Chap- 
man; Hodder & Stoughton; Hutchinson 
& Co.; Sampson Low, Marston & Co. ; 
Lawrence & Bullen ; Fisher Unwin ; 
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Heinemann. ‘The last, indeed, is nothing 
but “n” sounds: such a name could not 
escape taking to publishing. I find also 
in ‘the publishers’ lists T. Nelson & Co. ; 
Eden, Remington & Co. ; Henry Sotheran ; 
John Lane; Effingham Wilson; Innes & 
Co. (as fatal as Heinemann); George 
Allen & Co.; Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co. ; 
Gardner, Darton & Co. Sometimes the “n” 
is prominent at the beginning or in the 
middle, as in Henry & Co.; Ward & 
Downey ; Constable & Co. ; Digby, Long & 
Co. ; Arnold ; G. P, Putnam’s Sons; Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. (wherein each 
partner boasts his separate “n”) ; Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier (wherein there are ct 
least three “n”s); John E. Nimmo; Edward 
Stanford ; Gibbings & Co. ; Chatto & Win- 
dus ; Nisbet & Co. When the “n” is not in 
the surname, at least the Christian contains 
the indispensable letter, as John Murray, 
Elkin Matthew. 

Even when it can find refuge nowhere else 

the “n” creeps into the “and” of the firm 
or into the “Sons.” The very Clarendon 
Press has the trade-mark. Who is the 
stock publisher of the eighteenth century ? 
Tonson ! 
And while publishers run mysteriously to 
n,” authors run with equal persistency to 
r”—in their surnames for the most part, but 
at least somehow or somewhere. 

Who are our professors of fiction to-day? 
Hardy, Meredith, Blackmore, Barrie, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Walter Besant (and James 
Rice), George Moore, Frankfort Moore, 
Marion Crawford, Arthur Conan Doyle, Rider 
Haggard, Miss Braddon, Sarah Grand, Mrs 
Parr, George Egerton, Rhoda Broughton, 
H. D. Traill, Jerome K. a . 
Jerome, Barry Pain, 

W. E. Norris, Crockett, 

lan Maclaren, Robert 

Barr, Ashby — Sterry, 

Morley Roberts, Mabel 

Robinson, F. W. Robin- 

son, John 
Winter, Du 
(late but not least to 

follow his lucky “r”), 

Helen Mathers, etc. 

Who were the giants 
of the last generation? Thackeray, Charles 
Dickens, Charles Reade, George Eliot, 
Bulwer Lytton, Charlotte Bronté, Trollope, 
Disraeli. 


“ 


“ 


Strange 
Maurier 





















- unconsciously—taken names in 


Who are our prophets and _ thinkers? 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, Darwin, John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Froude, 
Freeman. 

Who are the poets of the Victorian era? 
Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson, Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne (“r”-ed throughout), 
D. Gabriel Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, 
Matthew Arnold, William Morris, Robert 
Buchanan, Andrew Lang, Robert Bridges, 
Lewis Morris, Edwin Arnold, Alfred Austin, 
Norman Gale, Richard Le Gallienne, Philip 
Bourke Marston, Mary F. Robinson, Theo- 
dore Watts, etc., etc. 

Who are the .dramatists of to-day? 
Grundy, Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, W. S. 
Gilbert, Haddon Chambers, Comyns Carr, 
Carton, Raleigh, George R. Sims (mark the 
virtue of that long-mysterious r). 

And who in the past have done any- 
thing for our prose dramatic literature? 
Sheridan and Oliver Goldsmith, and, earlier 
still, Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, and 
Vanbrugh. Nay, which are the mighty 
names in our literature? Chaucer, Spenser, 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Herrick, Dryden, 
Alexander Pope, Butler, Sterne, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Walter Scott, Burns. 

You may even look at the greatest names 
in the world’s literature. Homer, Virgil 
(Maro), Horace, Firdusi, Omar Khayam, 
Cervantes, Calderon, Petrarch, Rabelais, 
Dante Alighieri, Schiller, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Honoré de Balzac, 
Flaubert, Victor Hugo, Verlaine, Heinrich 
Heine. 

Of course there are not a few minus 
the “r,’ as Milton, Keats, Goethe, Swift, 
etc., etc. 

There seems indeed to be a sub-species of 
“sons”—Ben Jonson, Dr. Johnson, William 
Watson, John Davidson, Austin Dobson. 
Nevertheless there is an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of “r” sounds in the names of 
the world’s authors. What is the underlying 
reason? Is there a certain rugged virility in 
the letter, which made it somehow expressive 
of the nature of the original owners? “N” 
is certainly suave and plausible in comparison, 
and might well produce a posterity of pub- 
lishers. What adds some colour to the sus- 
picion is that, when writers have chosen sos 
de guerre, they have frequently—though all 
“y . This 
explains why all the lady novelists run to 
“George.” Publisher versus author may now 
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be expressed symbolically as Bs N over R, 
the N of money over the R of art. 

With our artists I find a less strong 
tendency to “I’s” as well as to “r's,” and it 
is therefore only appropriate that a Leighton 
should long preside over the Royal 
Academy, a Millais be its chief ornament, 
and finally its head, and a Whistler its 
chief omission ; that Constable and Walker 
should be the glory of English art, that 
Reynolds should be our national portrait- 
painter, and Landseer our animal-painter, 
and Wilkie our domestic painter. Turner 
made up for his surname by the superfluity 
of “Ils” in his William Mallord, Raphael 
starts as an R.A., while Michael Angelo, 
with his predominance in “l’s,” is rightly 
king of art. The absence of “1” in Hogarth’s 
name and the strong presence of “r” of 
course denotes that the satirist was more of 
a literary man than an artist. The “r” in 
Whistler, on the other hand, clearly indicates 
the literary faculty of the author of “The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” And if 
Du Maurier’s real future was hinted in his 
orthography, Leech and Tenniel and Phil 
May and Linley Sambpurne have vindicated 
their “I's.” So havé Luke Fildes, Alma 
Tadema, H. T. Wells, G. D. Leslie, John 
Collier, Val Prinsep, Solomon J. Solomon, 
Frank Bramley, Phil Morris, Calderon, 
Leader, Nettleship, Seymour Lucas, Water- 
low, William Strutt, Albert Moore, W. W. 
Ouless, C. W. Wyllie, Sir John Gilbert, 
Louise Jopling, Onslow Ford, and even W. 
C. Horsley. There are only three foreign 
Academicians at the time of writing, but 
they all boast the “1.” 

With musicians there is a tendency to 
“m’'s” and “n’s,” which sounds harmonious 
enough. Mendels- 
sohn, Massenet, 
Mascagni, Mac- 
kenzie, Schumann, 
have both letters ; 
Mozart but one. 
Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, 
Saint Saens, Sul- 
livan, Charles Salaman, Edward Solomon, 
Frederic Cowen, run “n”-wards with the 
unanimity of publishers, while Gounod, 
Stanford, Audran, Sebastian Bach, Donizetti, 
work in the “n” otherwise, and Wagner 
has the librettist’s “r” in addition. Would 
you play the piano? You must have the 
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“n” of the piano, like Pachmann, Rubinstein, 
Rosenthal, Hofmann, Frederick Dawson, 
Madame Schumann, Fanny Davies, Agnes 
Zimmermann, Leonard Borwick, Nathalie 
Janotha, Sapellnikoff, Sophie Menter, Even 
for other instruments, including the human 
voice divine, the “n” is advisable. Paga- 
nini, Jenny Lind, Norman Néruda, Christine 
Nilsson—all patronised it largely. Adelina 
Patti, Johannes Wolf, and many others make 
a“ Christian ” use of it. If, on the other hand, 
you wish to manufacture pianos, your chance 
of founding a first-class firm will be largely 
enhanced if your name begins with “ b.” 


‘Ahar-t! 


Actors, like authors, roll their “1’s” ; and 
if their names are pseudonyms, so much the 
greater proof that some occult instinct makes 
them elect for that virile letter. Who are 
our leading actors and actor-managers ? The 
double-r’s: Henry Irving, Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree (two pairs), Forbes-Robertson, 
George Alexander, Arthur Roberts, Edward 
S. Willard, Edward Terry, Charles Brook- 
field, Wilson Barrett, Fred Terry, Fred Kerr, 
Charles Warner, W. Terriss, George Gross- 
mith, Charles Hawtrey, Arthur Bourchier 
(two pairs) Scarcely any leading actor 
lacks one “r,” as Charles Wyndham, Cyril 
Maude, Louis Waller, etc., etc. Those with- 

may console themselves with 


out any “rs” 

the memory of Edmund Kean, though Garrick 
—a name almost wholly compact of “r”’— 
is the patron saint of the stage. 

The ladies follow the gentlemen. From 
Ellen Terry and Winifred Emery to Ada 
Rehan and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, from 
Rose Leclercq and Marie Bancroft to Marion 
Terry and Irene Vanbrugh, few dare dis- 
pense with the “r.” 


But I have said enough. I have opened 
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up new perspectives for the curious and 
the philosophic, which they may follow up 
for themselves, Here is a fresh field for 
faddists and mystagogues. Already I have 
proved as much as many systems of medi- 
zval philosophy which strove to extract the 
essence of things from the study of words 
and letters. Already I have collected more 
evidence than the sectarians of the Shake- 
speare-Bacon. Bacon write Shakespeare, in- 
deed! A man without an “r” to his name, 
pointed out by his “n” for a publisher, and, 
indeed, not without some of the character- 
istics of the class. Seriously, the truth is 
that 1, m, n, and r are the leading letters 
in name-making ; but still there does seem 
to be more in the coincidences to which I 
have drawn attention than mere accident 
explains, 


CIENTIFIC research has made me 
forget the other books I intended to 
notice, but I must say a short grace for Mr, 
Andrew Lang’s A Monk of Fife (Longman’s), 
a romance as charmingly printed as it is 
written. Mr. Lang is a worshipper, albeit 
somewhat belated, of Za Pucelle, though his 














apotheosis of the Maid of Orleans is ascribed 
by an ingenious bit of mystification to a 
French chronicle by one Norman Leslie of 
Pitcullo, which Mr. Lang professes but to 
have translated. The story is constructed on 
the now orthodox model for historical novels, 
being a kind of cross ‘twixt Stevenson and 
Stanley Weyman. The hero is valiant and 
modest, the heroine is beautiful and lovable, 
there is an exceptionally good villain—in the 
esthetic sense—and the figure of the Maid 
stands fascinatingly in the foreground. Mr. 
Lang has achieved the kind of novel he 
admires. What higher praise could he 
desire ? 
J. ZANGWILL, 








